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The Great Revival in Sports 
this year finds representative American men and women more definitely 
than ever before depending on Fisk Tires. The fine, clean lines of Fisk 
Corp Tires; their thoroughbred appearance; their visible quality ; the 
lasting service they deliver — these features stamp Fisk Corps as the 
Quality Tires among people who make it a point to know where real 
tire value is to be found. Next time — Buy Fisk. 
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FISK CORD TIRES |. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


HIGHEST STANDARD 
SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
New YoRK 
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Vanity Fair is published monthly by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York. SUBSCRIP- 
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At the costume dances which now engage 
the attention of Leaders of Society 


«Onyx Hosiery 


is selected as a necessary adjunct to the completion of the costume, always 
imparting a sense of well being, harmonizing and matching perfectly every 
required shade and most satisfactory as to quality and great variety of choice 





Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


Emery & Beers Company Inc. 


Sole Owners of “ONYX” 
and Wholesale Distributors 
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r———JFranklin Simon s Co—=; 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 














Women’s Informal Cotton Frocks 
el Attest the Vogue of Short Sleeves 
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U hs ee * fashion tendency noted in the new- 
est of Paris frocks is the prevalence of short sleeves. i 

G In many instances they are quite abbreviated, barely 

i per reaching, to the elbow. One cannot deny that this 

' AT; x vogue as charmingly reproduced here is an attractive 

| her and comfortable one. 
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89—Woman’s Frock of 
checked Gingham in 
pink, blue, black or}reen 
and white checks, is ef- 
fective in its simplicity 
and gains becomingness 
in the white voile collar, 
vestee and cuffs. 


14.50 
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91—Women’s Frock of exquisitely sheer Swiss Organdie claims distinction in rows 
of dainty tucks as a trimming. Quite unusual and practical is the tucked un- 29 50 
derbodice appearing, as a vestee. In tangerine, rose, copen or orchid. . 


— 


93--Women’s Frock of novelty Voile with hairline check in pink, black or blue with 














I flowers in contrasting, color. Lace trimmed panel vest, cuffs and collar 18 50 WOMEN’S GOWN 
terminating, in sash, are of white organdie and lend an air of smartness. ‘ SHOP 
95—Women’s Frock of Cotton Voile in figured design. Colors: navy or black figured Third Floor 
in white or white figured in navy. Collar and cuffs of daintily embroidered 1 5 * 5 
white organdie, irreZular tfinic and ribbon sash add appreciably to its style. ‘ 
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This is the 


original, pat- 


ented Triangle 
Hook. Actual 
size. Invisible 
when in place. 








LUXOR 
BEACH 


Bayadere 





PAT. OCT. /6,/9!7 


The Triang 


lmproves the Look 


Go through on soft collars. 


MAKE this a comfort Summer. 


That ingenious device, the Triangle Hook, makes the soft col- 
lar smart. It keeps the tie correctly at the top and gives the col- 


lar shapeliness. 


Insist that your haberdasher gives you the genuine, original 
Triangle Hook collar. Use it both for business and social wear. 


Triangle Soft Collars are made in 100 shapes, heights and fabrics. Send $2.00 for 
six if your haberdasher does not carry them. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO. TROY, NEW YORK 


BOYCE 
BEACH BEACH BEACH 
Fine j ‘4 Bayadere Lae es Bayadere 
Pique Silk Silk 


WILLOW CLYDE 
BEACH 
Art silk 


Silk crepe 
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A Newcomer on the Water 
kifty-Two Foot Standardized Express (ruiser 








HIS new Fifty-two Footer, a Nineteen Nineteen Model Standardized Express 
Cruiser, is the smartest and most striking craft that has ever been developed; a type 
embodying not only seaworthiness and speed in maximum degree, but also comfort, 
elegance and luxury throughout; a cruiser complete in every respect, ready for operation. 





The interiors are done in mahogany; the up- 
holstery is silk velour or imported broadcloth, 
matched with ‘Wilton carpets and silk hang- 
ings; the fittings and equipment absolutely the 
best the market affords. 

A design that reflects sturdiness but yet per- 


ty illustrated catalogue 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BOATS OF DISTINCTION AND 
QUALITY 





mits of a speed of 20.miles an hour; a cruiser 
which duplicates all of the comforts of the 
finest homes, as reflected in electric lights, run- 
ning water, screens, box springs seat berths, 
worked out in harmony with the latest practice 
in the art of interior decoration. 


‘11 be sent forward upon request. 


CORPORATION, Mirwavker, Wis. 


GREAT LAKES CRAFT ARE 
ALSO BUILT TO INDIVIDUAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 























“Copyright, 1919, Rex W. Wadman, Inc,” 























Jewelers 
Silversmiths 
Stationers 


gE BAS! BD 


‘The Selection of Wedding Gifts 
Simplified for those who 
reside at a distance 


The Hand Book 1919 


illustrates a large assortment 
of Jewelry, Watches,Clocks, 
Class, China and Novelties 
of distinctive style and most 
Superior quality. 


Upon request the Hand Book 
willbe mailed io any address, 


Philadelphia 
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DOMESTIC. PRODUCTS 


Revery in a Bunker 


A Golfing Dirge by GRANTLAND RICE 


FT had I dreamed, in my office musty, 
Of shots that whirled from my driver keen; 
Of brassie swipes where the blow was lusty, 

Down the way of the ancient green; 
Of far iron shots from the blade, clear-ringing, 

Straight to the line of the guarded cup, 
Where the low wind calls through the great oaks, singing, 

‘“You’ve come to the home hole, fourteen up”! 


ND this is the end of my golden dreaming, 
Back on guard in the same old sand; 
Back on guard with the niblick gleaming, 
Held in the grip of my clammy hand. 
And the wide, blue sky and the distant spaces, 
The waving trees where the song birds flit, 
The fairway’s green and the open places, 
Are lost to sight in this sombre pit. 


HIS is the end of my rose-rimmed fancies, 
Hoisting sand by the wagon load. 
O! the south wind sings and the sparrow dances, 
But not for me in my stark abode; 
O! the sky is blue where the buds are stirring, 
And the birds break forth with the song of June. 
But here I wait, with the niblick whirring, 
Cursing away through the afternoon. 


Encyclopaedia Vanitifaria 
Collected and Compiled by HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 


BRAHAM’S BOSOM. Rockaway Beach, L. I. 
BasiLisk. 1—Society woman engaged in public war charity work. 
2—Blacklisted exporter reporting at censor’s office. 


| Beptam. See United States Senate, also Russia. 


BoHEMIANS. They who wash behind screens but not behind the ears. 

Broapway. Street in New York City blamed for everything and de- 
serving it. 

Cecri1a, St. A pure and innocent maiden, six or seven years old— 
generally six. 

CuHeEapswr. 1—The farther end of a grandstand. 2—West of Fifth 
Avenue. 

DarBy AND JOAN. Weber and Fields. Also Hearst and Hylan. Also 
Wilson and Senate. 

De Prorunpis. See Jerseycommuter. 

Drxrr. A means to divert suspicion. Employed by Wagnerian tenors. 

Etcrn Marsies. Ball bearings in an Elgin watch. 

Gopiva, Lapy. The symbol of a beautiful nude; see Wintergarden, 
Vanity Fair, Kaylaurel. 

Hosson’s Cuorce. Take it or leave it; see Woodrowwilson, League 
of Nations. 

Hovuris. Wild Women. See Long Beach, L. I. (Sunday). 

JuccEerNAuT. 1—Fifth Avenue Bus. 2—Elderly couple performing 
at the Club de Vingt. 

Kit Kat Cius, THe. Red Cross Workshop. 

LANp oF Nop. Washington, D. C. 

Mare’s Nest, To Frnp A. To go South for the Winter. See Hylan. 

MayFLower. The only boat which has carried more passengers than 
The Leviathan. 

OstracisM. See Alcohol. 

ParaDIsE Lost. See Bartender, July 1. 

ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. One dollar for a dry Martini. See Outrage. 

Sans CuLoTte. See Vogue, fashion department. 

TamMaANy Hatt. A common place of license, crime and intrigue. 
Do not confuse with WEBSTER HALL. 

Tour, THE Granp. See Woodrowwilson, Paris to Washington, D. C., 
or bust. 

VENI, Vint, Vict. Phrase coined by Julius Caesar for William Hohen- 
zollern. Returned to Julius by William as unavailable. 

VENI, Vip1, Vicny. ‘The war cry of the prohibitionists. 

Vitus, St. (Also St. Vitus’ Dance.) A dance invented by St. Vitus. 
Now called “Shaking the Shimmie.” 

WANDERING JEW, THE. See Reisenweber’s dance floor, (Sophie Tucker 
rcom). 
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Illustration of a Chinese Rug made upon our own looms in China 


Symbolism in Chinese Rugs 


The Rugs of China, now generally admired because of their 
unusual color effectshave an added charm in designs evolved from 
the great religious beliefs under which the people have lived. 


In the design illustrated above are depicted, upon a medium porce- 
lain blue ground, the eight Buddhist symbols, also the chess board, 
scrolls, and musical instruments, which are symbols of the Literati. 
The central medallion shows an arrangement of the Phoenix, a symbol 
of prosperity, while in the other medallions is shown the “Lung,” or 
Dragon of Heaven, guarding a pearl. The designs of our Chinese 
Rugs follow faithfully those of the earlier periods. 


We have numerous other designs ready for delivery, and can make any required 
size in a reasonable time. Further information will be gladly given upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORT Y-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
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Smart 


The constant striving 
ideal that 


an ideal——-an 





for 


admits no compromise — 


finds ample reward in the 


number and 


in the high 


type of men who show their 
appreciation of that ideal 
as expressed in Stein-Bloch 


Smart Clothes. 


Tue Stein-Biocu Co. 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Domestic. Products 


(Continued from page 6) 


The Craze for Living Pictures 


By FRANK WRIGHT TUTTLE 


ONSIDER this picture. It repre- 
sents 43,000 workmen of the Pilky 
Pig-Iron Works formed in a living 

portrait of their employer, Hugo Pilky, 
on the playgrounds of his factory in 
South Fostoria, Ohio. To get an ap- 
proximate idea of the mass of humanity 
represented in the picture, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the fact 





Pig Iron gave nearly fifty thousand of 
its male employees to the army and 
navy, and, in addition, my own son has 
only just returned to us, proudly wear- 
ing his service stripes which represent 
sixteen months of sacrifice in the office 
of the naval censorship). At the same 
time, I was determined that my men, 
with whom I am proud to share on a 


COPYWRONG BY UNDERHAND AND UNDERGROUND 


A living portrait of the famous pig iron producer, Hugo Pilky, 
formed by a grouping of the 43,000 workmen of the Pilky factories 


that Mr. Pilky’s nose is composed of 
546 employees in the smelting depart- 
ment, that the line of his mouth repre- 
sents 178 riveters standing fibula to 
fibula, while the apparently tiny lock of 
hair on the front of his forehead is in 
reality made up of 495 caulkers and 
reamers (mixed). 

Mr. Pilky quite frankly admits that 
he got the idea for this living picture 
from the innumerable similar portraits 
that were reproduced, during the war, 
in the Sunday pictorial supplements. 
The originals were posed by soldiers and 
sailors on the parade grounds of train- 
ing camps and represented everything 
from words and service flags to por- 
traits of President Wilson. When he 
was interviewed recently by Vanity 
Fair’s representative as to his purpose 
in instituting this novel practice among 
his workmen, Mr. Pilky said, in part: 

“The idea first came to me when I 
began to consider what congenial occu- 
pation I could offer my ex-military em- 
ployees during the noon hour. I felt 
very strongly that some use should be 
made of the accomplishments which 
they had learned in the service (Pilky’s 


basis of absolute equality the losses of 
our business, should not return to a pre- 
war basis. P 

“T made my resolution. I would find 
a new life for these men. They had 
suffered. They deserved it. Almost im- 
mediately the idea of some community 
sport, fascinating but clean, sprang to 
my mind. A photograph, in the ‘New 
York Times,’ of some sailors who had 
happily scampered into a double acrostic 
of ‘Chateau Thierry’ served as the final 
inspiration, and, within the week, our 
publicity department had plotted out the 
picture which you see before you, and 
which our employees are now able to 
form from a standing start in seventeen 
minutes and twenty-three seconds. 

“‘How‘do the men like it?’ you ask. 
Well, I am sorry that I cannot give you 
a first hand answer to that question, but 
I recall a remark, uttered by my fore- 
man, an Americanized Czech named 
Tvrarik (you can find him with a mag- 
nifying glass in the upper left hand cor- 
ner of my nostril) just after the order 
to break ranks had been given: 

“ ‘Say, bo!, I'll bet a nickel that Gen- 
eral Sherman never played this game.’” 
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Ohe Nampton Shops~ 
and the Ideal Country Douse 


HATEVER may be its architecture, the 
furnishings of the ideal country house 
seem always to bring into each room some 
happy reflection of the charm of out-of-doors. 


Your country house may suggest the stately 
carven oak of Elizabethan days, or, furnish- 
ings as light and joyous in color as this latticed 
breakfast room with its pedestaled table and 
inviting saddle-seated chairs finished in green 
and parchment, decorated in dull gold and gay 
little flowers. At the Hampton Shops you 
will find furniture in accord with every worth- 
while phase of decoration. But it is no less 
by their discerning use of color and textiles, 
their fine sense of lighting and arrangement 
than by their wide resources, that the 
Hampton Decorators give to each room the 
charm of harmony with its architectural back- 


Hampeon Shops 


18 Cast so!".Sereet: AW 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
NewYork NW, 


Decoration Antiquities Rurniture 
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The Portfolio of Illustrations depicting new designs in 
es THOMPSON CUSTOM BUILT BODIES 

















E will prove helpful to those contemplating the purchase of in- 
Freee dividually designed Coach Work. It will be sent on request. 
) N 
Custom Y Thompson methods, such freedom is of the owner’s individuality and good taste. 
Coach Work permitted in the selection of fittings, ar- The specialized experience of our designers | 
x rangement, color and distinguishing lines, and skilled artisans insures the mechanical 
The that the body becomes a personal expression perfection of every Thompson Custom Body. 
Monte Carlo 
Touring Car E. J. THOMPSON CO. MOTOR CAR BODIES 


Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1765 Broadway, New York 
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Correct Sports Clothes 


GB. Altman & On. 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue - New York 
Chirty-fourth Street and Chirty-fifth Street 


Mail Order literature sent on request 
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“Seems to me you’ve had those two new spares 


ever since you 





bought the car.” 


“Sure thing. Carry them along for style. Kelly-Springfield Cords look as well as they wear.” 
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STERLING SILVER 
or Distovctrve CHaractrerR AND Drsien 
ALSO ANOTABLE STOCK OF THE CHOICEST 
PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, EWELRY, 
| WarcHrs, STATIONERY, SuVER PLATE 











TRADE MARK 
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gh Ry, 


STERLING 











ESTABLISHED 1824 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Fieta AVENUE At 47 STREET - 4. MAIDEN LANE 
Nrw YorK 
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SOUR and the piston, one working within the 
other in a film of oil. 


Compression is maintained because there is no 
chance for leakage through valves that warp, become pit- 
ted and get out of adjustment through wear. Compres- 
sion is even zucreased through the good offices of 
carbon—the enemy of all other motors. 


This motor puts an end to valve troubles. 


Fuel is taken in and burnt gas exhausted through 
ports that are wide and free so that the Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve motor gives more power and more flexibility 
with /ess complication. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND, 


Four, $1725 


INC., Toledo, Ohio 


Prices f.o.b. Toledo. 





Willys-Knight Touring Fight, $2750; Seven Passenger Sedin—Four, $2750—Eight, $3475. 
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A smart good fitting 
low collar with the 
curved cutaway front 


now so much in vogue 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., TROY, N. Y. 
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Announcing a new name for a famous old boat-building organization 
—the CoNSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 















HE Gas Engine & Power Company and Charles and it will continue to design and build the same 

L. Seabury & Company Consolidated has be- high class pleasure and commercial craft of steel 

come the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. or wood for either gasolene or steam propulsion, 

There has been no change in the company except which have made the combined names of the old 

the name—the’ officers and management remain the company well and favorably known throughout the 
same —the manufacturing policy is unchanged — world. 





A catalog of the newest models of pleasure craft will be forwarded to you upon request. 


COM covene D 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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HE Dual Valve Motor makes it possible _ perfect control, of power well in hand, which 
for the Pierce-Arrow to accelerate or is the finest and keenest feeling a motorist 


decrease speed, to go uphill or through traffic, can experience. 
without gear shifting—giving that sense of |THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HE new Silhouette is here. And being 
new it is naturally a Jordan creation. 


The work of a genius is obvious—after it 
is produced. And by the same token the 
Silhouette is prophetic of wide imitation. 


It includes comfort, becomingness and 
smartness. It introduces the unexpected with- 
out offending with freakishness. 


The deep seat cushions—the broad doors 
—the rectangular mouldings—the gun metal 
instrument board—the cocky front seat cowl 
—all are new. All are coming. All are full 
of the spirit of France. All are unmistakably 
Jordan. 


One would never dream of the cordovan 
leather boot and saddle bag so ingeniously 
built into the back of the front seat. 


And after a season of good, bad and 
indifferent bevel-edge bodies it is par- 
ticularly refreshing to find in the Sil- 
houette an absolutely flat top-edge—a 


S seaking of Silhouettes 


JORDAN 
VW fashionable shades of Egyptian Bronze 


TT 





top-edge that meets the smart French-angle 
dash with such perfect propriety. 


Like the fashionable woman of today the 
Silhouette is more slender —more chic— 
more gay. 


It has full crown fenders all ’round. Euro- 
pean hood with twenty-nine tall louvres. 
Patented rattle and annoyance-proof spring 
shackles. 


The top—an important part of every Jordan 
car—is as carefully studied and tailored as 
madam’s hat—and has a thick plate glass rear 





vision light. 


A chassis of finished mechanical excellence 
including all the universally approved mechan- 
ical units—equipped with a series of all- 
aluminum custom style bodies. 


The Silhouette is furnished for four 
or seven passengers—finished in new 


and Burgundy Old Wine. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Offer for disposal 
dark red puppies 
sired by this 
famous cham- 
pion. 

$75.00 and up. 


Mrs. E. C. Waller 


HOLLIS, L. I. 
Phone, Hollis 6406 


Champion 
Win Sum Win Tsing 











Persian Kittens 
also Toy Pomeranians 


The Argent Kenne wy et oid an international record 

for prize winning s 

* xquisite co eg as ages and colors, Very 
ardy, adorable dispositions. No dealers. 

nf THE MISSES CHAMPION 


Northcote House, Grymes Hill 
Concord, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Phone 1281 Tompkinaville 








Argent Kennel 
Winners 











THE EVALO CHOWS 


| ‘OFFERS SOME 

EXCEPTIONAL CHOW PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 

MISS M. KUN 


Queens Boulevard, cor. Hancock, Jamaica, L. I. 


Phone 2288W Jamaica 











| BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society 


A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 
Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


3] MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 























Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. ee from above dogs from 
$35 to $200;.dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sin«. 
a a? red, - $10. 

A. M._Chadurjia 

26 eigen Ave., Fla tbush. Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flaibusi 


PAH KOW PEKINGESE 


Fine litters 

















of Peking- 

ie Rr ese Pup- 
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a SN =| ways for 
Lowa of Pak hom, Best American Bred sale 


Miss M. E. Warren ®-8-Sttien. Petham Manor, N-¥. 








Now Is the 
Time to Buy 
a Dog 


OU will derive more 

benefit and pleasure 
in having a dog at this 
time of the year than 
you. possibly _ realize. 
For that motor trip— 
your daily constitutional 
—your vacation and on 
many other occasions 
the companionship of a 
good dog is without 
comparison. 


Whether you fancy the 
toy Boston terrier or the 
gigantic St. Bernard, 
whether you prefer a 
diminutive Pomeranian 
or the far famed Shep- 
herd or Police Dog it 
matters not—all breeds 
are advertised herewith. 
Select the one you want 
and thus bring into your 
life one of its greatest 
joys—a dog. 


| Edgewater Park, N. J. 
































Teleph 802 Westchester 














That Great Stud Dog 


BERGSUSA 
At Stud Fee $40.00 


To Approved Bitches Only 
MIN TONG - Fee, $25.00 
Some Choice Puppies for Sale 


SPRINGFIELD CHOW CHOW KENNELS 


T. W. DOWNS, Owner 
On Merrick Road, Springfield, L.I., N.Y. 
Telephone Springfield, 1922 














CHOW CHOWS 


S. B. Coughlin 
River Side Kennels . 












CHOWS BéDs_AND BLUES 


Some excellent grown dogs for sale 
Write for Prices 
MRS. MARGARET P. AXTELL 


425 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Phone, Portchester 1443 




















“About ae 


is a book every dog-lover will delight in. 
Its pages are rich in invaluable sugges- 
tions. It issent FREE, with sample of 
Austin’s Dog Bread. Your dog will be 
the better for your 

stin: sending for it. 

U $ Hiseyesbrighter, 
coat glossier, and 

READ muscle sounder. 
He’ll also thank 
you in his own tail-wagging, wriggling 
joyful way for the better health, digestion 
and disposition broughtto him by Austin’s 
Dog Bread, the best food for dogs. 


Write and also give your dealer’s name. 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
298 Marginal St. Chelsea, Mass. 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS) 


‘The One Man Dog’’ ‘The Dog That Thinks’’ 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme At Stud: International Champion Koote- 
for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- nai Chinook, the only American Bred In- 
poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on _ ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. 
Earth as a Companion for Children. The Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 
all round dog of the times for city or coun- 
try, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


UL 








Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





HAA 



















: Titustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 
We offer country bred, farm raised pup- Vibert Airedale F Bo Weston, NJ. 
pies from registered thoroughbred stock; ert Airedale arm, 4. Weston, 
a full grown male, and a full grown female Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 
already served by a registered stud. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
r 
FNAL : 
( 
“WILL-O-WAVE” — 
OORANG AIREDALE (EaR2 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers The VE NN me K ENNELS TERRIERS “ ~~ a \ 
For Sale THOROUGHBRED AIREDALE PUPS. HIGH nS tin ae i 
Three Brood and Show Females CLASS STOCK ONLY - $35.00 UP. i Choice ee for ate “ mA ie ( 
Pedigrees and Detailsfurnished on Request Write for Information. ix Famous Oorangs at Stud P77 € \ . 
. J. WILLOCK OORANG KENNELS 
sith Street,” Pittsburgh, Pa.| | | CARWOOD, NEW JERSEY || J "7 tary Srotzs gf aes 

















Dept. O La Rue, Ohio && 


AIREDALES | BOSTON TERRIER SPECIALIST 


Puppies and Grown Dogs 
Best pedigreed stock in the country. 
“There is no dog like an Airedale.” Our 
prices are reasonable. Send for particu- 
lars. 

VALLEY FORGE AIREDALE KENNELS 

A. H. Crockett, Prop. 

Bridgeport Fennsylvania 


SCOTTISH | TERRIERS 


For Sale and ‘at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions. 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 
























House raised puppies and grown dogs of quality 
Pedigree and condition guaranteed 
M. D. HILL 


59 East 34th Street Opposite Vanderbilt Hotel 
Phone, Vanderbilt 4297 




















If You Want Stocky, 
Sturdy, Swagger-Looking 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


then buy those raised on a Farm. 
Unlimited range over The Aynhoe 
Farms, puts the vigor and irrepres- 
sible snap in my dogs that is always 
apprecia.ed by those that know. 
WM. ELLIS HAINES 


Walescott Kennels MRS. 
Pennsdale, Lycoming County, Penn. 


Bernardsville, N. J. 




































































6 
AIREDALE TERRIERS en Kills Fleas 
rea ings to all people e 
ea \ 
e tap ag "4 Swiv- They can outwalk the strongest man, yet AS comm een does it " 
The at Stud, fee $25.00. love to cuddle in the lap of a little child. N . Quick 3 
he Sire of Champion They are polite to every one, but love their ! , B 
Abbey King Nobbler, own family with passionate devotion. ae Flag Insect Powder : 
Champion Gold Heels, Oe is an sactilont preparation for 
Champion Kirks Pa- L pgm 4 “. freeing dogs and pets from fleas. 08 
tricia. Puppies and grown Castlehill Ooa - Black Flag is quickly applied with 
«22 Stock for sale. Highland Wolf Quinnatisset a powder gun and when worked into the hair means 
I SHIP ON APPROVAL death to fleas. The powder is absolutely harmless 
Mrs. WINANS BURNETT to ere al —_ It has no odor and is of 
% tenct IE f such a color as to be practically unnoticeable after being applied. 
BRAYVENT KENNELS wa cin. aa me ner nee 
232 CLARK ST., WESTFIELD, N. J. BLACK FLAG, BALTIMORE, MD. 
THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield _ For sale everywhere in 15c, 30c, and 60c sizes 
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Registered, thoroughbred 
puppies and matured 
stock for sale. 


The finest all around dogs 
in the world. The ‘‘one 
man’’ dog. 





AIREDALE 


GEELONG KENNELS, 


JAMES W. BALL and ROBERT F. HEIGHT, Proprietors 





TERRIERS 


At Stud 


Ch. Geelong Cadet 
Imported Ch. Tanglewold Terror 


and the recent winner at the West- 
minster Kennel Club dog show 


Geelong Gladiator 


Fee on application. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


PHONE—FARMINGDALE 37 F 3 
JAMES CRAWFORD, Manager 














~~ Country Home © Dogs 


- Good nourishing food and 
fm best of care is given. 
" Cleanliness is our Motto 

2 TEANECK —— 
f Teaneck, New Jer: 
p pe Teaneck Road Phone Hackensack 1137- W 


**25 Minutes by Motor from N. 
Illustrated Booklet mailed on ce 




































20 tons of Perfection Dog Food 
is sold 


at the Westminster Show. It is in use by prac- 
tically every prominent breeder of police dogs, 
airedales, wires, Russian wolfhounds and sport 
dogs, as well as many of the toy breeds. A won- 
derful combination of cereals and beef, un- 
equalled as a conditioner, cooked and ready to 
use. 

Used and endorsed by the greatest exhibitors 
in the country. A quality food for quality dogs. 
Order direct. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
11 Perfection Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 























THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 
A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 


for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 


Box 574, Monticello, Iowa 


AMERICAN KENNELS_ 


Dogs of Quality, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Black New- New- 
foundlands, English Bulls, French Bulls, Boston Terriers, 
5.00 up. Poodles, Bull ‘Terriers, Fox Terriers, $7.50 up. 
otch Collies, Airedales, Irish Terriers, Toy White Silk 
Poodles, Maltese Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, $10.00 up. Toy 
Spaniels, Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels, $20.00 up. Chow 
Chows, German Police Dogs, etc., $35.00 up. Young Stock, 
Stud Dogs and Brood Bitches. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


Dept. V., American Kennels, 28 North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 




























FOR SALE 


One of the finest St. Bernard dogs in the country. 
months old, exceptionally large, white and tan markings. 


This dog will be sold for the first $200.00 received and is a 


Eight 


wonderful companion, protector and friend and expecially fond 
of children. Full particulars upon request. Act quickly as St. 
pio are very scarce and at this price this one will soon be 
s0 

“ye 


Address Box c/o VANITY FAIR. 

















SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless asa kitten. Always full 
of ** aoe: My puppies are not raised ina 
city bac Feo or crowded kennels, but on 

‘arm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to res onsible parties. Safe delivery 
6c in stamps 
brings youa catalog lon of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 












































West Highland White Terriers Select the Dog You Want—, 
FOR SALE AND AT STUD — 
Highly Pedigreed Stock REUBEN CLARKE’S STOCK 
_address, THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 
“Out of High Rent 
= Section.” The home 
aie, of the good ones. 

If... No. |. Quality. 

* No. 2. Largest selection. 
you are undecided No. 3. 26 es - —, 
about what dog judge le sulheledh sane: 
you want pemceanad ; We ship anywhere, also 

handle all thorough- 
F breds tdiee the veriest of toys to the gigantic St. 
write to the manager Bernards. 
of the Dog Mart who NEW YORK KENNELS 
will gladly help you 113 E. 9th Street, New York City 
Near Wanamaker’s Phone 5589 Stuy. 
SN SS 
































Ch. birt a Se a 


1. Prides Hill Topper. 


(Ridgway 


like his famous sire. Whelped May 


shows—now in his prime. 


2. Prides Hill Trumps. (ch. P. I 


3. Prides Hill Light. (P. H. 


Square Garden this year. 


to ch. 


Q. A. SHAW McKEAN 


Owner 





# , Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
| YOUNG DOGS for SALE 


You may claim by wire at my expense 


Dark Boy ex- P. H. Flawless) heavy marked 
22, 1917. A great pal—winner at the biggest 


Price $300. 


1. Tweak-em ex- Outwood Hope) all white 


with tan ears. Whelped May 10th, 1917. A winner of some 20 ribbons—a splendid 
companion, affectionate and a lovely terrier. 


Price $200. 


Traveler ex- P. H. Fantasy) this heavy marked 
grandson of ch. Greenbank selection won 4th in class of 14 puppies at Madison 
Price $250. 


A few wonderfully bred bitches in whelp 
Prides Hill 


Tweak’em for sale. 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 


| 
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TRUE TO TYPE 


“Born in the Purple” 


GREYHOUNDS 


REGISTERED A. K, C. 








PUPPIES FOR SALE OF 
FLEET—Imported Dam of Ch. Lansdowne Sunflower. 
CH. FLEET WINGS—Imported Litter Sister of Ch. Lansdowne 
Sunflower. 
FINELY WROUGHT—Imported International Winner. 
AND OTHERS—Imported and American Bred. 








FIGHTING WARPLANE—Imported Blue and White, at Stud ., . 
FARSIGHT—American Bred Brindle and White, at Stud . 


$25.00 
$25.00 








OLIN FINNEY, Owner 


COLD SPRING FARM KENNELS 
BETHAYRES, PA. 


FRANK P. SMITH, Manager 
‘Phone Bethayres 16 





Champion Fleetwings 























P EK INGES E—Largest Kennel in America 


All ages and colors. Chiefly ‘Sleeve Dogs” and puppies. Champion bred. 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Great Neck, L. I. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 Telephone Great Neck 418 




















AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex 
clusively for boarders. Established “20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
R secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection me Ry get _—— 


The Kennels, Woodside, 1 wd island (near 
Woodside Station) - Phone 93 Newtown 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Berry, Ky., 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale terriers. All ‘dogs shipped on 
trial, purchaser to judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Sixty- eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive, and interesting catalogue for 
ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Russian Wolfhound 


The A 

for tedies and Sane 
Ch. Khotni O’Valley Farm, the 
most famous son of Zyclon of 
Perchina and Lasky of Arkan- 
sas Valley, one of the greatest 
sons of Ch. Lasky, at Stud. 
Puppies from these sires usual- 
ly for sale. Prices on request. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 


. C. is, Owner, 
CIMARRON ria KANSAS 




















= MEDOR KENNELS gg 


FORMERLY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











OUR SPECIALTY IS PEKINGESE although 
we have dogs of all breeds. 
around and select one. 

Wire-Haired Fox Berriers, Poms, Chows, Boston Bulls, Etc. 


Call ¢ or write 70 West 47th Street, New York, 2 Blocks from the Ritz, Phone 6340 Bryant 


Come in, look 








~apagl Dog P ho tography 


EDWIN LEVICK 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone John 100 
































POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER. 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 
Lewanno Kennels, Reg. 


POLICE DOGS CHEAP? 


No, indeed, they are not the cheap kind but to those 
who can appreciate and afford the quality of breeding 
represented by the progeny of INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMPION, APOLLO v. HUNENSTEIN, we can offer 
a few choice puppies. $75.00 and up. 


DR. E. T. DAVISON, Athenia, N. J. 











POLICE DOG PUPPIES 


Seven Male Puppies Every One a Winner 
Combining the blood of Paradies, Kirchberg, 
Flixberg and Ettlinger strains. 

Prices reasonable 


JOHN W. WELCH, Welch Building, Omaha, Nebr. 





























Sunny Hill Kennels 


is now located at 


ROSELAND, N. J. 


on Passaic Ave., two miles from Caldwell. 
Over thirty acres of meadow and cedar 
woodland. 

Let us board your dog in our comfortable 
and homey kennels where he will have our 
personal attention. No kennel help in at- 
tendance. 


BOSTONS 
Mrs. E. A. Rine 








PEKES 
Miss J. Z. Rine 























Police Dogs 


Beautiful, Full-Blooded, 
Pedigreed Puppies 
BY CHAMPIONS 


Males and Females 
5 and 10 Months Old 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 
Norwalk, Conn. 


E. D. MILLS 
165 Broadway, New York Member S. D.C. of Am. 














I am Looking 
fora Good Home 


If you are looking for a typical English 
bulldog registered, house-broken and one 
that loves to be petted, won’t you buy me? 
I simply adore children and enjoy riding in 
a motor car. 

My owner will sell me for $75.00 but con- 
fidentially, I am worth lots more. I want . 
to live with some nice folks who will ap- 
preciate my affection, protection and com- 
panionship. I do not want to live in a 
kennel or with other dogs, for I am an 
aristocrat. If you can assure me of a nice 
home write to my owner for full pedigree 
and particulars. 


Standard Kennels °:92 Bedford, O. 
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House, Protection, 


Protection Kennels 


Owner 
BRUNO HOFFMAN 
Rosedale Avenue 


White Plains, N.Y. : , 


Best Stock Puppies for Sale 


Visitors Welcome 


‘olice Dog Training 


A POLICE DOG 











St., North Bergen, 





Training School for Police Dogs 


Breeders of Police, Red Cross and Army dogs. 
derful companions and protectors for children. Young 
and grown stock always on 
Opp. Guttenburg Race 


hand. 


Boulevard Kennels, 
Fred Kollet & Dick Kroener, Props. 


Ss Boulevard West & 37th 


Won- | | 











GREEN SPRING PUNCH 


KENNEL 


(Mrs. T. O’Donnell Hillen) 
Eccleston, Md. 


Formerly Carlisle Farm Kennels 


Puppies sired by Oakridge Alarie 
Ist in class for 
American bred dogs at the Westminster 
1919, 
Champion 
Have been breeding Ger- 
man Shepherds for ten years and can guar- 


For Sale. 
II, sire of Wotan II, 


Show, New York, 
Field and Bench 
Gesundbrunnen. 


antee the best of stock. 
children, 


and the great 
Fels von 


Ideal dogs for 





Sonia von Wohlen 





t 


Write now for descriptive literature 


PALISADE KENNELS 
Merrick Road, Box 1, Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y. 
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POLICE DOG PUPPIES 
For Sale 


Beauties Reasonable 


C. H. Poore, 22 Kensington Ave., Bradford, Mass. 











Shepherd Dog Puppies 


Member G. S. D. C. of A. 


ECKELHURST KENNELS 


FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Franklin Park, N. J. 























Ocean Travel on the 


N D & C Lin- 

ers 500 feet 
long—Floating ho- 
tels that combine 
spaciousness of 
open decks and 
luxurious interiors, 
with healthful, 
restful travel on 
one of the world’s 
most scenic Water 
Ways. 


Magnificent D & C 
Steamers are in 
Daily Service, De- 
troit and Cleve- 
land, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips 
weekly on the 
Coast Line to 
“America’s most 
beautiful island”— 
Mackinac. 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMiilan, 
President 
A. A. Schantz, 
V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 








Send 3c stamp for booklet 
to 
9 


Inland Seas! 


F you can write 
a jingle, 
—One that sets the 
blood a-tingle, 
To sail the waters 
blue, with pleas- 
ant skies— 

Come now, mar- 
ried folks and 
single, 

With the winning 
jinglers mingle, 
And wear a pin or 

brooch—for 
that’s the price. 
Five gold “Sea God- 
dess” Brooches, 
jewel-set, will be 








awarded the best 
jinglers. The twen- | 
ty-five next best | 
efforts will be re- 

warded with) 
brooches of lesser 

value. 


Jingle contest 
closes July 1. 


Mail to “Jingle Editor,’ | 
! 
Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


L. G. Lewis, G.P.A., 
Third Ave., Detroit. 












Kebuilder-“Gowns 
(NJaker a Gowns 


Go order 





New York's exclusive and most unique Dressmaking 
q fz establishment where simply WONDERS are wrought 
with your passe frocks. 

A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great possibilities 
lie in t 1ose many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid aside. ere 
they will be transformed into the styles of today and tomorrow. with 
all the charm of your own individuality. 

GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. 











Prices 
Reasonable 


1144 WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 


Telephone 5265 Greeley 


Perfect 
Workmanship 














Ewer 





Changes 





CHALIF 
Russian School of 
DANCING 


GRADED CLASSES and private 
lessons for children, adults and 
teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 
National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 


tion by Mr. Chalif. 

MODERN DANCING in its latest 
forms can be learned in private 
lessons. Please send for catalog. 


Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 


; wean ae balls, etc. 
Summer Normal School, June 2nd to July 25th 


163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Opposite Carnegie Hall Phone Columbus 4167 
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~ HIS MASTERS 0) (0 oy 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AMUSE Pe CRE ALO om 


If it hasn’t this trademark, it isn’t a Victrola 


You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous Victor trademark “His Master’s 


Voice.” It is not a Victrola without the Victor dog. This trademark is on every Victrola. 


It guarantees the quality and protects you from inferior substitutes. 

The word “Victrola” is also a registered trademark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. It is derived from the word “Victor” and designates the products of the Victor 
Company only. 

As applied to -sound-reproducing instruments, “Victrola” refers only to the instrument 
made by the Victor Company—the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 


Look inside the lid—insist upon seeing the famous Victor trademarks. On the portable styles which 
have no lid, the Victor trademark appears on the side of the cabinet. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


ictrola 
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What a Few Celebrities Think of Vanity Fair 


Thereby Supplying a Convincing Answer to the Dramatist’s Query, “ Do the Dead Return? ” 


some of our contemporaries write to 

the distinguished men and women of 
the day, to secure their opinions on an issue 
of their magazines. Famous littérateurs, 
whose greatest serial has been running—in 
the magazine—for several months, write in 
to the editor to tell him just why they think 
this magazine is the most interesting, the 
most uplifting, and the most important 
publication issued in America,—since they 
began writing for it. Great illustrators, 
who have signed contracts with it, declare, 
with great solemnity, that the illustrations 
in it are of a higher class than those 
to be found in the pages of any other in 
the country—dating from the issue in 
which their sketches first appeared. And 
these articles are always convincing. As- 
sembled under some such title as ‘“The 
Editor’s Eye-shade,” they make an impos- 
ing array. In fact, the idea is so over- 
powering in its appeal that Vanity Fair 
has finally succumbed to it, and has col- 
lected, on this very page, a symposium of 
this sort. Only one editorial boast need 
be uttered before you plunge into these 
unreserved appreciations. Not one of the 
authors of the:words printed below is a 
contributor to this magazine! Not one of 
their tributes was solicited! 


ie once in a while, the editors of 


W. M. THACKERAY 

‘“‘Ah, my dear, sweet, friends, how good 
it is to see my child reborn, reincarnated, 
and reclothed—so gayly, too. And yet, my 
gentle reader, how sharper than a Becky 
Sharp it is to have a thankless child! Alas, 
as is always the case when you democratic 
Americans come in contact with us auto- 
cratic old-worldlings, delightful though it 
be, there is not for me in your entire cur- 
rent number one little scrap of—royalty.” 


PETER STUYVESANT 
“The present issue of Vanity Fair dis- 
arms whatever ideas of criticism I may 
have had, and leaves me without a leg to 
stand on.” 


CLEOPATRA 

“If I had only had a copy of Vanity 
Fair on deck, Tony and I would have had 
the laugh on Octavius at the battle of Acti- 
um. As it is, I can only suggest that there 
are not enough pictures of me in the body 
of the magazine. Couldn’t you move up 
half a dozen or so of the best ones from 
the cigarette and soap advertisements ?” 


OSCAR WILDE 
“Nowadays, there are only two kinds of 
fashionable women—those who buy every 
issue of Vanity Fair, and those whose hus- 
bands subscribe to it.” 


HENRY VIII 
‘Please send me, in the enclosed stamped 
and addressed envelope, the address and 
telephone number of Miss Frances White, 
whose portrait appears on page 44 of the 
current issue of Vanity Fair.” 


BEAU BRUMMEL 

“’Ods Cuff-links, ’tis a neat and well 
begroomed number! But I wish you would 
tell Mr. Robert Lloyd Trevor, of ‘The Well 
Dressed Man’ department, that I shall 
only refrain from bringing suit against him 
for not giving me credit in the matter of 
his title (for surely I am the original well 
dressed man) on condition that he brings 
to me the suit which his artist shows on 
page 68 of this article.” 


LADY GODIVA 

‘As the original apostle of the bare-back 
to nature idea, I must admit that your out- 
door dancers would make Paris green with 
envy. Compared with that which I popu- 
larized, their costumes are out of sight, and 
I am not putting anything on, either, when 
I confess that I have been—shall we say— 
outdone ?” 

ANANIAS 

“The current issue of Vanity Fair is a 
poor one. There aren’t enough pictures of 
pretty girls in it.” 


PANDORA 

“T like the latest number of Vanity Fair, 
hut who is this Miss Josephine MacLean, 
on page 51, who calls herself ‘Pandora’? 
She needn’t think she can crab my act with 
that imitation stuff. Ill write to Variety 
about her, I will, if she doesn’t stop using 
my name. She’d better remember that I 
am the girl who started trouble.” 


NAPOLEON 
“Elba is a rocky place to spend the 
week-end in. If I only had a copy of 
Vanity Fair, it would seem like a bloom- 
ing summer resort.” 


IZAAK WALTON 
“T should like to get a line on Miss Fish, 
who throws her hooks into a new and Com- 
pleat Angle on Strikes, on pages 42 and 43 
of this issue of Vanity Fair.” 


LORD CHESTERFIELD 

“If I could, my dear sir, have sent the 
current issue of Vanity Fair to my son, in 
lieu of the volumes of my own contriving 
which he did receive, and had urged him 
to solve your ‘Problems in Etiquette,’/—ah, 
how different might have been the end of 
his unfortunate life. If he had puzzled 
over those problems each month, insanity 
might have saved him from a drunkard’s 
grave.” 


NATHAN HALE 
“My only regret is that I have but one 
speech that any one remembers. Otherwise 
I might remark that what isn’t in the pres- 
ent issue of Vanity Fair isn’t worth a 
continental.” 


CHAUCER 
“Whan Prohibition with his shoures sote 
Of lemonade hath perced us to the rote, 
Whan ’tis a crime to maken malodye, 
And bathed every bar in swich licour, 
Of which vertu engendered is the flour; 
And rollic all the night with open eye, 
Whan pricketh men natur in her corages 
Than must we revel in your happy pages, 
And specially from every county’s ende, 
To get the currerit number must we wende 
Thy holy blissful Vanities to seke 
That Fairly help us when that we are 
sicke.” 


DOCTOR JOHNSON 


“There is not a word in my dictionary 
which can express the emotions of unholy 
joy which I have felt in looking through 
the pages of the current issue of Vanity 
Fair.” 


BOSWELL 


“As usual, Doctor Johnson is perfectly 
right.” 


NERO 
“JT never would have fiddled away my 
time while the boys were shooting up the 
town with Roman candles, if I could have 
read this number of Vanity Fair.” 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


“Vanity Fair does know the nicest men! 
I have simply lost my head over John 
Barrymore.” 


WILLIAM TELL 


‘Someone (and it wasn’t Rossini, either) 
made overtures to me, the other day, to re- 
peat my well-known sharp-shooting act at 
the Palace. They said I would find all 
the properties in the present issue of Vanity 
Fair; but when I looked among your pages 
for my favorite fruit, I found only peaches 
—and the only arrow in sight had been 
collared by your advertising department.” 


LUCREZIA BORGIA 


“T haven’t met a soul yet who doesn’t 
like this last number of Vanity Fair, but if 
I do, I shall be only too delighted to slip a 
little poison into his toasted corn flakes.” 


CALIGULA 
“This number of Vanity Fair? Oh, I 
am crazy about it. Simply insane!” 
F. W. T. 
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x adds relish to the meal. 
a 
x = But its entertainment value is by no means 
re on confined to company, for it is an unfailing £2 
\ source of enjoyment and satisfaction even 3) 
S when the family dine by themselves. 
; 
x It adds ep to the commonplaceness of 
i dining,and sheds the lustre of circumstance 
upon the most uneventful meal. 
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Klsie Ferguson—Rus in Urbe 


This midsummer, country-farm sort of picture was, in reality, posed during 
a howling March snowstorm in the New York studio of the Famous Players 
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A New Menace to Education 


The Growing Contempt for Culture and the Classics in American Universities 


ELL, Yale has followed her sisters and 

\\/ dropped Latin from her entrance exams. 
You can get stamped as an educated 

Yale man without knowing bonus bona bonum. 

And how much Latin did the American col- 
leges ever teach? Any boy with good teaching 
could learn enough Latin in six months to get 
into an American college. And just this 
amount, this little smattering of Latin, is 
enough to make the whole difference in any 
man’s outlook upon civilization. This bonus 
bona bonum makes French and Spanish and 
Italian easy to him. It puts him at home in 
half the words of the English language. It ac- 
climates him in literature, in European travel, 
in South America. Almost everything an edu- 
cated man has to do with is tinged with bonus 
bona bonum. 

The tincture of Latinity which the Roman 
Empire left upon Europe is to modern cultiva- 
tion what Christianity is to modern religion,— 
it pervades everything. These two elements— 
Latin and Christianity—taken together, make 
up the unity of the modern world. They form 
the common inheritance of modern Europe,—a 
sort of deep inter-racial bond, which, so far as 
human reason can see, is the most important 
thing in the life of the western world. 





The Real Reason for Dropping Latin 


ND now our Universities have decided that 
the Latin phrase-book is too hard for the 
American brain. It is difficult and unneces- 
sary. The real reason that our Universities are 
throwing over Latin is that Latin has been 
badly taught, and it is easier to throw Latin 
over than to bring in good teaching. But what 
a calamitous state for the learned to be in! 
Our learned men are ever dealing with con- 
ditions, not with ideas. When you say “Latin” 
to them it means Latin teaching as it exists, 
with all its waste of time and deadly unin- 
telligence. Our scholars would encourage the 
modern languages, would they? And so they 
regard each modern language as a field by it- 
self, and withhold that smattering of Latin 
which is the open sesame to most of them. 
This is like throwing away the one ray 
that illuminates modern languages, and gives 
a man an insight into the heart and soul of 
them. The Latin primer imperceptibly deep- 
ens the consciousness of any child. This ques- 
tion of the meaning of words is the first natural 
step in philosophy. Children take up the study 
themselves and pursue it upon the smallest en- 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


couragement. Give a boy a little Latin and it 
shines in every book he reads. It enters the 
pores of his mind and relates him to the,—to 
the League of Nations and the destiny of 
mankind. 

But our learned men have not the leisure to 
consider these things. They are serving the 
public and competing for the good will of the 
public; and the public in America has a notion 
that Latin is hard and not useful. Oh, I say, 
but there must be some men in our Universities 
who are not so great that they cannot consider 
the elements of education. There are small men 
left somewhere, who think about reading and 
writing and the education of children, and 
verses to be learned and stories to be read, of 
the multiplication table and Hans Anderson 
and the rudiments. These people must know 
that to mingle amo amas amat with juvenile 
education puts in the youth’s hand the end of 
a thread that connects him with everything of 
interest in life. 

But your professional educators cannot be 
expected to descend to such baby-talk as this. 
They see things in the large, and through 
schedules. They see a Department of English, 
—Old English, Anglo-Saxon, The Renaissance, 
Pintruicchio, Savonarola, Early Provincial 
poetry. They invite us to these studies with a 
magnificent sweep of the hand; but the initial 
entrance fee of a penny’s worth of Latin, with- 
out which none of these lordly entertainments 
can be enjoyed, the Universities will not exact. 
They fear that the public will grudge the penny. 
The public will not understand. Why, what 
are our Universities there for, if it is not to 
understand these things themselves and take 
the awful risk of imparting them to the Ameri- 
can public? 

There is a feature of democracy,—and by 
democracy I mean mass-government,—which 
gives ever too great preponderance to the pres- 
cnt moment. The mass swings heavily in one 
direction, and then surges back in another. It 
seems as if a major passion of one sort or 
another were always raging. At one time this 
passion is business, at another, conquest, at an- 
other, religion or prohibition. And the masses 
are always about to do something that is going 
to be immediately effective—settle the question 
forever, grow rich forever, conquer the world 
forever, reform mankind forever. 

In any democracy the sensible person is sure 
to be in a hopeless minority almost all the time; 
for if he ever convinces the majority as to some 





desirable line of thought or conduct, the people 
take up the idea and travesty it. They out-do 
him at his own specialty. In this manner the 
skeptics of the French Revolution outdid Vol- 
taire in skepticism. ‘‘A bas Voltaire!” they 
cried. “Voltaire est déiste. Voltaire est bigot!” 
I suppose that, to-day, if the masses of America 
could get an impression that Latin was a bond 
between the Bolsheviki and the Allies, they 
would besiege New Haven and Cambridge, 
carrying statues of Cicero and Virgil on their 
shoulders, and demanding the classics and more 
of them, with no delay and no compromise. 
We ought, perhaps, to expect that everything 
in democracies must proceed by tidal waves. 
But it is sad to see the sensible people, the 
learned and the thoughtful, being swayed by 
the illusions of the multitude and losing hold 
of the deeper and quieter realities of life. It is 
disheartening to see the guardians of liberty be- 
tray their trust. For literature is language, and 
the neglect of Latin means the loss of language. 
If Latin is dropped America will soon have 
a language of her own which will tend to alien- 
ate us from Great Britain and Europe. In 
those countries they preserve their languages 
with instructive and sedulous care. They pre- 
serve Latin as a part of their own language. 
The educated classes are, at every epoch, the 
people who conserve any language: the rest 
adopt it. If the educated person in America 
neglects his Latin, his English will soon turn 
into a hard vernacular, and the old English 
literature will become to him uninteresting. 


Shakespeare and Chicago 


E may be sure that in London Shake- 

speare will be played for some hundreds 
of years to come; but fifty years from now 
Shakespeare will be incomprehensible to the 
people of Chicago. Why is this? Because the 
writers and journalists and public speakers of 
America will have lost the old idioms of En- 
glish literature, and the public will be familiar 
with nothing but an American volapuk. Our 
poetry will be a non-resonant patois, our mind 
rigid and ignorant. 

There has never been a literature in the 
world which did not spring from the worship 
of old forms, and a digging into the roots of 
language. It is not merely because Latin is 
dropped that we must grieve, but because the 
dropping of Latin shows that our educators do 
not know what learning is. They do not under- 
stand the relation (Continued on page 88) 
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This lithograph by Spencer Pryse—the English artist—is conceded to be one of his finest creations. 


THE UHLAN RAID 


It is at 


present on view st the Ehrich Galleries, where it has elicited appreciative comment from the critics and public 


The Weariness of Life 


Showing That Nothing Is So Soul-Sapping as Existing 


AM not complaining of my fate. Far from 

it. I have enough to live on without being 

the slave of any man. I am perfectly 
healthy—barring, of course, such little annoy- 
ances as indigestion and an occasional cold in 
the head. I like art, music and scenery. I 
enjoy good talk; there is always someone worth 
listening to—scientists, explorers, collectors, 
artists. 

But something’s wrong with me. I am not 
like other men. I suffer from an indefinable, 
incurable disease. I can compare it to no 
known human vice or defect. I think you 
might call it dolce far niente, or constitutional 
laziness, for lack of better words. Yet I am 
really not lazy. Truly lazy men are never 
tormented by desire for action. They are con- 
tented to sink into a state of pleasant and 
impenetrable sloth. I, on the other hand, long 
for tremendous adventures; I dream of heroic 
struggles and conquests; I would drain the cup 
of life to the last bitter drop. 

like crowded streets, pretty women, good 
books, original pictures, ice-cream, the philoso- 
phies, and dry Martinis. I am an epicure yet 
I am not eclectic—I want pleasure, but J am 
too lazy to go in search of it. 


By PAPINI 


There is something between me and my 
cesires —a hideous barrier, a spiritual sen- 
try, a locked door. I simply can’t struggle for 
the things I want. I can’t lift a hand to cap- 
ture the most alluring moments of happiness. 
I am incapable of bounce,—whatever it is you 
call the zest for life. 

When I open my eyes in the morning I 
make all sorts of good resolutions. I plan to 
go out for a brisk walk in the park, to make a 
round of the galleries, to lunch at the club; to 
work a little, to call on a girl, to go to the the- 
atre. But, when the moment comes to get 
out of bed I- cannot face the terrible ordeals of 
the day. I shudder at the thought of the in- 
numerable gestures which I must make in order 
to dress myself—bathing, shaving, combing, 
buttoning, lacing, brushing— My God! How 
horrible. 

Three hundred and sixty-five times a year, 
usually twice a day, a man has to go through 
that purposeless pantomime. In thirty years 
of ordinary life he is forced to dress himself 
fifteen or twenty thousand times. Horrible! 
Bathe, comb, shave, button, lace, brush—twen- 
ty thousand times! 

However, I dress myself every morning. 


After breakfast I wander downtown. I would 
like to take a “bus, but that necessitates sig- 
nalling the thing with my cane, getting in, 
putting a dime into that silly nickel music-box 
sort of thing, taking off my gloves, and, finally, 
ringing a bell and getting out again. A fellow 
can't ride around in a Fifth Avenue ’bus all 
day. Not that I mind the expense. I’d give 
ten thousand dollars if, every morning, I could 
be whisked downtown on a magic carpet, Bag- 
dad fashion. 

There is a friend I’d like to see. I am al- 
ways welcome at his house because I never dis- 
agree with him—it is far too much trouble. 
Yet I cannot bring myself to ring his door-bell, 
ask if he is in, surrender my coat and hat, 
climb a flight of stairs, wait... . 

Then again, I'd like to stop at the club. 
Cozy place. Warm. Quiet. Id like to sink 
into a deep leather chair and read a pink sport- 
ing paper, the funny, serious things in the 
Atlantic, or the saddening, funny things in 
Vanity Fair. But the same terrible series of 
little gestures awaits me. I turn away from 
the door, appalled. 

My life is completely ruined by this incur- 
able hatred of action. (Continued on page 96) 
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The Balance of Power in the Drawing Room 


Certain Evidences of a Growing Deference on the Part of Foreigners 


F you read Emerson’s “English Traits’ you 
will come across descriptions of the British 
temperament; of the firm, calm, fatalistic 

attitude of mind which Englishmen wore in his 
day. ‘They seemed to be the natural kings of 
creation and to put all other races to the ques- 
tion without even opening their mouths. 

In visiting England myself, years ago, I 
was struck by the same phenomenon, and I 
used to wonder whether climate, race, or edu- 
cation were at the bottom of 
the invisible advantage which 
the Briton had over the Ameri- 
can, and what was the nature 
of this person’s superiority, 
this royal prerogative of the 
average Englishman, who 
seemed sometimes not very 
clever, not very well read, not 
very imposing, not very articu- 
late, and yet enjoyed prepon- 
derance and claimed the carpet, 
—so that he attracted one’s at- 
tention and set one guessing, 
whereas he himself was not 
guessing at all, but only exist- 
ing and moving about un- 
troubled, majestically. 


Y taking certain observa- 

tions and careful measure- 
ments, which the rustic equip- 
ment of Emerson had not put 
at his disposal, I was able to 
diminish the mystery a little. 
I detected a pose, where he had 
seen only the unconscious be- 
havior of animals. I saw train- 
ing, caste, and social discipline 
and a sort of religion-of-ap- 
pearances, things which suc- 
cumb to emergency, and are 
put on and off like garments, 
—where Emerson had _ seen 
enly an order of nature. But 
I never could find out upon 
what basis this pose rested,— 
if it were a pose,—or this nat- 
ural power,—it it were really 
a natural power. 

It was not until after the 
Spanish War, that I noticed, in meeting En- 
glishmen, that the nervous equilibrium between 
them and myself was undergoing a change. I 
no longer was put to question by them. Nay, 
rather the curiosity seemed to be on the other 
side. It seemed that they were interested, I, 
indifferent. My dice were loaded; my shots told. 
I was becoming a superior race. I began to 
think that my ancestors must have fought in the 
Crusades, and that my opinions were grounded 
upon a thousand years of political experience. 
The calm flow of my pulses would have aston- 
ished Emerson. The noble look in my eye 
would have satisfied an animal painter. All 
that twitching Americanism seemed to be turn- 
ing into sedate, European, worldly poise. 

It was as if I gently murmured to the next 
man, ‘Introduce Mr. Metternich to me; I have 
heard of him: he’s a clever fellow, and I dare 
say that he might like to inquire my opinion 
about certain important matters.” 


By CHARLES IF. TUCKER 


Slowly, very slowly, the explanation of these 
changes in the social nerve-current dawned 
upon me. ‘The idea would flit before me at 
midnight, but vanish ere I could grasp it. My 
mind is so ignorant of arithmetic that I have 
never thought of going to figures for the answer 
to a metaphysical problem. Yet it was in 
figures that the answer was to be found. The 
matter turned out to be a matter of numbers,— 
the number of our gunboats and warships. 





Early in April Pavlowa paid an all too fleeting visit to New York, en route to 
Buenos Aires, in which city she is to inaugurate a South American tour. She 
arrived here from Mexico where she perfected a new Mexican dancing number. We 
are privileged to show her in this latest novelty. 
Mexico, in March of this year. 


This weighty calmness of demeanor which 
the ingenuous Sage of Concord had attributed 
to race, was a question of sea-power. It was, 
in fact, the Balance of Power; and I haven’t 
a doubt that the Venetians enjoyed its invisible, 
spiritual aid in their social contact with Europe 
in the fourteenth century. 

What a field of speculation is opened by this 
discovery! It appears that every mortal on the 
earth carries about in his veins the conscious- 
ness of about how many gunboats his country 
can put into action. He shows this in his 
demeanor, without knowing what it is; and 
when he meets men of other nationalities he 
can no more help showing it than showing his 
eyes. He is not aware that he is thinking of 
it at all. Even I myself, without knowing 
whence came the ennoblement of my dispo- 
sition, had felt,—as it were by reflection—the 
growing potency of my country’s fleet. It was 


a vague feeling, but, on the whole, comforting. 


The photograph was taken in 
Hers is the central female figure in the group 


ES, the nations are like schoolboys, and 

their chief preoccupation with each other 
is a physical sizing-up. Are there any real 
intellectuals in the world? Can nature pro- 
duce a real intellectual, or is it a mere ques- 
tion of tendency? We call any man an in- 
tellectual who is not a professional bruiser, and 
who only fights upon occasion; but the intel- 
lectual is really a cock on a dunghill, and he 
also thinks about fighting and the fighting- 
force even when he is writing 
poetry or doing sums. 

Degs bristle at each other; 
even when they are friendly 
dogs they bristle in a prelimi- 
nary, self-protecting manner 
when they first meet. And na- 
tions do likewise. But here a 
very interesting fact must be 
noticed. There are, it is said, 
certain unscared, unhunted, 
wild animals who have never 
seen man, and who have lived 
without much fighting among 
themselves. And these animals 
do not bristle, or at first under- 
stand the bristling of others. 

To this class we must assign 
Mr. Emerson; and his calm, 
benevolent eye found a mystery 
in a thing which, in fact, repre- 
sented a normal condition of 
European life. The Briton, 
being, in fact, the dominant 
person in Europe, was lashing 
his tail benignly and showing 
his fleet, not consciously but 
through the operation of a tre- 
mendous law of nature. At the 
bottom of that law lies that 
fear of one another in which 
the nations have lived since 
time immemorial. In America 
we have lived comparatively 
free from this fear; and this 
freedom, rather than the free- 
dom of our institutions, is what 
chiefly distinguishes us from 
Europeans. The non-competi- 
tive, placid, thoughtful Ameri- 
can eye has been the mark of 
a race that was unterrified—and secluded. 

There is danger that we may lose this eye; 
because other nations are to-day afraid of us, 
and because we are becoming every day more 
competitive. We have shown ourselves, in the 
past two years, to be formidable in a tremen- 
dous war. Our fleet is the second largest in 
the world, and we are talking about increasing 
it till it matches that of Great Britain. No 
wonder the world begins to fear us. 

Now, if some one fears you and competes 
with you, it is almost impossible not to frown 
and bristle. There is, upon such occasions, 
an automatic, reciprocal action which, as I 
say, I have felt myself, even when I was as 
yet in a state of innocency. Now that I know 
all, now that I understand about those gun- 
boats, I wonder if I could walk into a London 
drawing-room to-morrow without showing a 
consciousness of—of all sorts of things that 
had better be left unshown. 
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Sem Benelli, Author of “The Jest” 


How, in Three of His Successful Historical Dramas, He Developes the Same Racial Theory 


N i that Sem Benelli has at last been 
heard by Americans in the English 
tongue, in Mr. Hopkins’ production of 

“The Jest,” the question naturally arises: Will 

they understand the very subtle race question 

involved in his dramas? Will they see the 
tradition and history that go to make up the 
characters in his plays? 

Will they grasp the fact 

that he is showing, not 

alone in words, but in 
actions, the effect of ten 
centuries of Teuton con- 
tact with the Italian? 
One is inclined to be- 
lieve that Benelli will be 
as difficult of complete 
understanding to the 
average American as the 
question of Italy’s in- 
sistence upon Fiume has 
been to the Peace Con- 
gress—for he is one of 
the most subtle authors 
in his insistence upon 
racial characteristics and 
the influences which have 
built and created and 
molded those character- 
istics until they have be- 
come what is, to-day, 
modern Italy. Benelli is 
one of that small group 
of young Italians that 
may best be described as 
Jtalianissimt. 


 Seapnecende origin in 
a way recalls that of 
St. Francis. He was the 
son of a draper, a cloth 
merchant, living near 
Florence. But he had a 
good college education, 
showed his genius early, 
and, before thirty, pro- 
duced a play which made 
him at once the rival of 
d’Annunzio—*La Mas- 


chera di Bruto.” Then 
followed, a few years 
later, “La Cena delle 


Beffe” (“The Jest”) with 
its premiere at Rome, 
and a success which has 
been acknowledged all 
over Europe. After this 
came “L’Amore dei Tre 
Rei,” and, last of all, 
“La Nozze dei Centauri.” — see 
In reading, or seeing, 
these four dramas one 
cannot but feel Benelli’s 
obsession—the influence, forced and tyranni- 
cal, of the Teuton upon the Latin; one sees 
also the Latin’s resistance to the invading pow- 
er of the Teuton; a strange, crafty, hopeless 
and yet hopeful resistance, which brings into 
play all the intellectual development that Ro- 
man imperial days left upon Italians, and 
which becomes a bulwark against the advances 
of the savage hordes of the north. 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


Brute force conquers the body, but it cannot 
win victory over the mind; yet the mind, 
chained in the body, develops in a new direc- 
tion. If physical force is lacking, craft and 
cunning must take its place; intellect must 
seek a way to free itself. Here, in three words, 
is the story not only of “L’Amore dei Tre Rei” 





John Barrymore has achieved the most signal artistic success cf his career in “La Cena delle Bee,” 
Sem Benelli’s drama of the Italian Renaissance, produced here under the title of ‘The Jest” 


but of Benelli’s other plays, “La Nozze dei 
Centauri” and of “The Jest” as well. 

In the first two the woman combats the bar- 
barian, Fiora deceives Manfredo; and Stefania 
conquers—spiritually—Otto; while, in ‘The 
Jest” Gianetto drives Neri mad. 

And in none of these plays are the Teuton 
and the Latin so contrastingly drawn as in 
“The Jest”; for Neri is frankly a perfected 


type from the Teuton, to the north, Gianetto 
a perfected type from the Latin, to the south. 

It is a combat between body, or physical 
strength without mind, and mind, without phys- 
ical strength—and mind conquers body. Yet, 
Benelli never forgets that mere physical 
strength invariably creates in the weaker man 
a curious mixture of hate 
and adoration. 





ADAME BERN- 
HARDT seized 
this last suggestion in 
her interpretation of the 
role of Gianetto, the réle 
now played in English 
by John Barrymore, and 
formerly played here, in 
Italian, by that noble 
actress,—almost as great 
in her way as the wonder- 
inspiring Bernhardt, — 
Mimi Aguglia. Bern- 
hardt, indeed, even ac- 
centuated the suggestion. 
She stressed the lines de- 
scribing Neri’s strength; 
her enthusiasm became 
voluptuousness. When, 
as a man, she leaned 
against the pillar to 
which Neri had _ been 
bound, she thrilled with 
the warmth which had 
been left there from his 
body. Her interpreta- 
tion gave one the haunt- 
ing suggestion that per- 
haps Benelli had meant 
something else in the re- 
lations between Gianetto 
and Neri than a super- 
ficial reading of the lines 
would convey. 


E have a slight feel- 

ing of resentment 
against the American 
producer, for his deliber- 
ate over-accenting of the 
great crises of the play. 
The effect of the culmi- 
nating tragedy is utterly 
lost by trying to explain 
to the audience what has 
happened. Surely any 
audience would know— 
after Neri had been told 
that he has killed his 
brother, and returns from 
the room where he has 
looked at him—that his 
already tortured brain 
would snap under the strain. Why drag out 
the scene with strange mutterings from Neri 
and elaborate explanations from Gianetto? In 
Italy the scene takes barely one minute. Neri 
enters from the death chamber, laughing hys- 
terically, unmistakably a madman, crosses be- 
fore Gianetto and goes out. That is all—ana 
it is quite enough. In the American version, the 
scene is stretched beyond the limit of endurance. 
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The Fanciulla D’Anzio 


The Widely Discussed Greek Masterpiece, Recently Uncovered Neur Rome 


HE famous statue known as the Fanci- 
Tis D’Anzio (Anzio is a little seaport 
town near Rome)—a silver model of 
which was presented to President Wilson by 
the Roman Municipality on the occasion of 
his recent visit to Rome, is among the most 
interesting of the art treasures of Rome. The 
figure possesess surpassing beauty. It boasts 
of a romantic and suggestive history, while 
the question of its sex continues to be a sub- 
ject for serious international controversy. 
The statue was discovered in the celebrated 
villa of Nero, at Anzio—a villa which is now 
the property of Don Ludovico Chigi, Prince 
of Sarsina. 


os the figure had been displayed for a 
short time at the Prince’s villa, the statue 
soon became the object of many pilgrimages 
on the part of art-lovers and archeologists 
from all parts of Europe. Eventually, on the 
advice of a distinguished professor, it was 
bought by the Italian government for 450,000 
lire (about $100,000), a price which might 
have been doubled in the open market, so 
great was the reputation of the Fanciulla as 
a work of art. The purchase was completed 
and the statue was soon conveyed to Rome 
and placed in the Museo delle Terme. 

The masterpiece, which represents a very 
young figure, draped and about life-size, is 
of fine, white crystalline marble and is formed 
of two blocks, a circumstance which is not 
unusual-—it occurs, for instance, in the cele- 
brated Demeter from Cnidus in the British 
Museum. 

The flesh of the Fanciulla is highly pol- 
ished, while the hair and drapery are left rough 
—a method first known to us from the Hermes 
attributed to Praxiteles (at Olympia). The 
charm of the head is enhanced by the beautiful 
arrangement of the longish hair, which is 
parted down the cranium and then brought 
back to the front and knotted, or rather rolled, 
above the brow, giving a decided Apolline look 
to the youthful features. Against its left side 
the figure holds a large circular dish, now 
broken, upon which are bits of a laurel twig, 
a roll of stuff and a diminutive lion’s paw on 
a small plinth. Fragments of a small wreath 
which probably lay on the lost part of the plat- 
ter have been found separately. The gaze is 
riveted on the platter, towards which also flow 
the main lines of the composition—the sweep 
of the drapery and the movement of the lost 
right arm. The work must be dated the end of 
the fourth, or the beginning of the third century, 
B. C.—to the period, that is, when Greek statu- 
ary was completely emancipated from the 
frontal and “unilateral” schemes of archaic 
art. But the question of the authorship is more 
problematical. That the Fanciulla exhibits 
that intercrossing of Lysippian and Praxitelean 
elements which certain critics consider char- 
acteristic of the manner of the sons of Praxiteles 
—Timarchus and Cephisodotus—may be safe- 
ly admitted. But till certain grave lacune in 
the history of the later periods of Greek art 
can be filled up, it seems more prudent not to 
attempt to name the sculptor. 

It is not, however, the statue’s artistic merit 
or its authorship which has occasioned the 
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THE FANCIULLA D’ANZIO 


This is the famous Greek statue which was re- 
cently discovered in Italy and purchased by the 
Italian Government from the Prince of Sarsina for 
the sum of 450,000 lire. When Woodrow Wilson 
made his triumphant entry into Rome, the people 
of the municipality presented him with a silver 
copy of this beautiful Hellenic masterpiece 


sharper disputes of archzologists. ‘The casus 
belli has been the sex of the figure. For the 
“Maid of Anzio” has been unsexed; she has 
been metamorphosed into a boy; .and the only 
wonder is that her femininity was so long left 
unquestioned. 

The flatness of the breast—for the bulgy 
effect above the waist is clearly due to the ar- 
rangement of the drapery at this point; the 
highly developed pectoral muscle, the powerful, 
unfeminine shoulders, and the boyishness of 
the head, would alone suffice to show that the 
statue before us cannot be of a girl, as generally 
supposed. The arm, too, with the clear division 
of the biceps is obviously masculine. Of the 
heads that may be brought up for comparison, 
the one most akin to that of the Fanciulla is 
the head of the “Eros stringing his bow,” of 
which a peculiarly beautiful copy lately came 
to light in the Italian excavations at. Cyrene. 
The pose, with legs somewhat apart, and the 
way in which the trailing robe is lifted in 
front, as though the wearer feared to fall over 
it, are among minor points that may be adduced 
as proof of the male sex of the figure. 


F it be objected that the neck has the round- 
ness and the three lines—“‘the necklet of Ve- 
nus”—generally held to be particularly femi- 
nine, I can only answer that the lines are not 
due to the soft folds of flesh but to the compres- 
sion on the left side of the strong yet pliant 
muscle, and that precisely the same shape and 
formation of throat are found in the grand head 
of Dionysus—an undoubted Greek original—in 
the Sala del Gladiatore of the Capitol. The 
male forms of the statue of Anzio have indeed 


struck almost every artist who has seen it; and 
archeologists assuming it to be female, have 
tried to explain them away. 

It is strange that the identification of the 
statue as that of a boy should have caused 
not only some amusement but also actual re- 
sentment. We readily understand that while 
the picture of a lovely lady by Gainsborough 
fetches anything over five figures in pounds 
sterling, the artist’s equally excellent portrait 
of a middle-aged gentleman—stout, perhaps, 
and prosy—falls below three. Obviously the 
millionaire collector prefers the lady as a deco- 
ration for his ball-room. But why should 
the statue of a young and gracious creature 
be thought less valuable if it represent a boy 
and not a girl? 


F we may accept the statue as that of a boy 
its interpretation, which so far has been 
very uncertain, at once becomes easy. Evi- 
dently the central motive is formed by the 
platter held against the left hip and the ob- 
jects upon it. The boy is there to carry the 
laurel bough, the wreath, the roll of stuff, the 
tiny plinth, and whatever else originally lay 
with these. The little plinth supporting a 
lion’s paw probably belonged to a small tri- 
pod; this is at once suggestive of Apolline 
worship; the roll is a woolen sacrificial fillet; 
the laurel wreath is another Apolline attribute. 
The boy, in fact, must be performing some 
act of ritual connected with Apollo, such as 
that of Daphnepheros—the Laurel Bearer, or 
boy leader, chosen for his beauty and strength 
from one of the noble houses at Thebes to 
be the priest of Apollo Ismenios for the space 
of one year. “This boy,” in the words of 
L. R. Farnell in his Cults of the Greek States, 
“walked at the head of the procession, holding 
the laurel, with long hair flowing on his shoul- 
ders, wearing a golden crown, clad in shining 
raiment to his feet and shod in the shoes called 
iphikratides.”’ The image conjured up by the 
description of the boy-leader comes very near 
to our statue with its youth and virile grace, 
its serious and serene expression. The boyish 
dignity, the undoubted beauty of feature and 
of line, the strength of muscular development, 
the accent of importance given to the business 
in hand are just what we expect of one chosen 
to fulfil the dignified and solemn rites at a 
sacred festival. 

And these traits call up memories of kindred 
conceptions to that of the Anzio statue; of Ion, 
for example, likewise a young temple-server of 
Apollo, who is revealed at the opening of one 
of the most poignantly beautiful of the trage- 
dies of Euripides as sweeping with his bunch 
of fresh laurel twigs the steps of the sanctified 
altar which stood directly in front of the great 
Delphic temple. 


Come branch of laurel, fresh and fair,. 
That sweeps the altar floor below 

Great Phoebus’ temple,—come from where 
In the undying gardens flow 

The founts that evermore enrich 

Those streams of sacred dew that steep 
The sacred myrtle leaves with which 
The pavement of the god I sweep, 

My daily service rendering, 

While all day long I strive to keep 

Pace with the Sun-God’s rapid wing! . . . 
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| This is the vampire,—a charming household pet whose playful 
little ways are known wherever moving pictures move. She 

‘ wears strange garments that cling to her through thick and thin 

| (we stress the word “thin”), and she swings a mean pearl- 

| } handled dagger. Have you ever noticed how, in every news- 
paper interview with a famous film vampire, the press-agent 
always lays particular stress on what a nice, sweet girl she is 
in private life—how, off the screen, she lives with her 
eomsvgyal SS iF mother, and never. stays out after ten o’clock, and everything? 


Here is the conquering hero, whose virile figure, 
nobly padded at the shoulders, holds the center 
cf every silver screen. In his dress he affects 


This familiar figure is that of the persecuted 
heroine, who is tossed off bridges, shot out of 
cannons, thrown in front of trains, and hurled 





the rough and ready, red-corpuscled style of 
thing, with a leaning toward the military note. 
He is particularly addicted to trench coats of 
the most warlike design—although, in real 
life, he declined his local board’s invitation 
to perticipate in the recent war on the 
grounds of employment in an essential industry 











from aeroplanes, all during the three hundred 
and six nine-reel instalments of the thrilling 
serial, “The Perils of Peruna,” and comes out 
of it all practically as good as new. No one in 
the world has ever followed one of these serials 
straight through; try as you may, you will al- 
ways manage to miss the most vital instalments 









































And here is our o!d friend, the villain. You 
recognize him immediately by his evening 
clothes. No really self-respecting villain ever 
wears anything but evening clothes, even if 
it be high noon. That flowing cloak, too— 
that’s a sure sign of villainy. Always watch 
out for those trick cloaks, in the movies— 
you'll find there is never any good behind them 





This is a close-up of the sweet little country girl, inno- 
cent almost to the point of imbecility, a favorite heroine 
of all scenario writers. It is she who goes trustingly to 
the villain’s apartment, lured there by his promise to 
show her his new set of red and black checkers. No 
cne need ever worry about these little country girls— 
nothing ever happens to them, for Heaven invariably 
protects them. They will be saved just in time, and go 
back to the farm, and the farm hand, in the final fade-out 
of the picture—the scenario writers always see to that 


SN’T it strange, the way the same old characters are forever 
appearing on the moving picture screen? Every time you grope 
your way into a movie theatre—or, as the movie magnates affec- 
tionately call it, “A temple of the motion picture art’”—there are 
the same familiar figures right on the screen before you. Nevera one 
is missing-—the innocent little country girl, the widely press-agented 
vampire, the persecuted heroine, the noble hero, and the dress- 
suited villain. Sometime during the course of the evening, each one 
of them will be worked in somehow. There may be other views, also 
—asbestos-making in the Scilly Islands, or of sardine-snaring in Nor- 
way—but they are merely side issues, after all. Sooner or later, the 
fi'ms will surely appear in which all of our old friends will figure. 


Sketches by Sto 





The arch criminal! It is such sinister crea- 
tures as this who prowl mysteriously through 
the instalments of hair-raising pictures lik: 
“The Strangling Hand.” Maybe you think, at 
the beginning of the serial, that he is a really 
nice sort of chap, but, if you live to see the 
final instalment, it will be shown that he is 
in reality the world’s most dangerous criminal 


Moving in the Best Movie Society 


A Portrait Gallery of Film Heroes, Heroines, Ingenues, Villains, Vamps, and Victims 
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Our Bluff at French Culture 


The Failure of the French Theatre and Our Unconscious Hypocrisy in Regard to It 


T is perhaps true, as many are saying, that 
| the French Theatre of M. Jacques Copeau 

—which has been an important factor for 
two years and more in the artistic life of New 
York—could not continue for the simple reason 
that it was too good a thing for the theatre- 
going public to support. 

But true or not true, the theatre is to be dis- 
continued. 

It may be that the precise equivalent of M. 
Copeau’s enterprise, even if not hampered by 
a foreign language, could not have permanently 
endured. Yet from what I saw of its audiences, 
critics, enthusiasts, and from what I know of 
the American Gallophile generally, including 
myself, I believe the linguistic obstacle to have 
been more serious than they would have us 
suppose—serious enough to account for the 
situation without dragging in our aesthetic in- 
capacity. 

It was certainly an obstacle that less than 
one-half of any audience at the Vieux Colom- 
bier ever succeeded in surmounting. 

I do not mean that the rest of the audience 
got nothing out of it, for so expressive were 
the players by other means than words, that 
they often sketched the play out in pantomime. 
The physical activities of M. Copeau and his 
troupe did not arise, as some of the critics de- 
clared, from the vivacity of the Gallic tempera- 
ment; nor were they assumed, as others be- 
lieved, because in the seventeenth century French 
actors had been acrobats. These somewhat ex- 
aggerated gestures were occasioned by the per- 
ception that the majority of the spectators were 
beginners in French. They were supplied by 
these ever-tactful people as a running transla- 
tion for a large body of self-improv- 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELI 


character, and above all the incomparable lu- 
cidity of the French language and the inimita- 
ble manner that the French have of saying 
things. For though we Gallophiles may some- 
times get a little bit mixed up; though we may 
mistake a bad player for a good one, and prose 
for poetry, and a commonplace for a shining 
epigram; though we may confound a horse-cab 
with a crystal vessel, and humor with obscen- 
ity; though, as we would say, these nuances 
may to a certain extent be lost upon us, it does 
not follow that our love of French things is any 


. less intense, and it certainly is no less panegyri- 


cal. But it does follow, I believe, that at this 
particular moment we are not quite ripe for 
a serious encounter with the French drama 
when rendered in actual French. The discon- 
tinuance of the Vieux Colombier was no ‘re- 
flection on our artistic taste. We had not 
reached the stage at which artistic taste really 
emerges. We were far away from all the in- 
timacies of art, battling in the outskirts of com- 
prehension. 

Of course, we did not realize how far away 
we were, for the pursuit of the French language 
in this country is invariably accompanied by 
the illusion of attainment. One hardly ever 
meets an American who knows any French at 
all who is not filled with a strange optimism 
as to the amount of it. French as taught in 
our colleges and schools is a sort of course in 
progressive hallucination, everybody believing, 
both teacher and taught, that he is further 
along than he really is. 

In the first place it is almost always taught 
by an American man or woman who not only 
has not learned the language but who does not 


even know that he has not learned it. And by 
learning the language, I do not mean anything 
unduly exacting. I simply mean a reasonable 
degree of familiarity with it in other aspects 
than the academic, and an ability to pronounce 
five sentences in such a manner that any French 
cook who happened within earshot would not 
instantly feel an enormous intellectual su- 
periority. 

This is not an unattainable ideal and the 
reason why it is so seldom attained is that it 
is irrelevant to the purpose of all American 
instruction in French. The system, the pro- 
fessors say, leaves no room for it, and in the 
time at their disposal and with the competition 
of other things, all that the victim may hope 
to achieve after his seven or eight years of 
labor is an ability to read a given French text 
and perhaps to follow an occasional discussion 
that does not depart too far from it. Then if 
he wants to know how French people talk, let 
him go and live with them. This last con- 
cession is added negligently, as if after what 
had happened to the student all these years, 
further vivacity on his part was incredible. 
All of which, according to these patient souls, 
is fixed by an iron law of education, and 
change of any sort is inconceivable. 


OW, of .course, under the present system, 

no American teacher of French is to blame 

for not having learned the language. On the 
contrary, if he had learned it, he might be out 
of tune with the ghastly employment which the 
system demands of him. If all one’s time must 
be spent in tearing a language into its gram- 
matical tatters and holding autopsies of its 
masterpieces, the less one knows about 





ing Americans, including the teachers 
from Morningside Heights. 


UT while no doubt almost every- 
body caught, as he would have 
said, the gist of the thing, though not 
quite understanding all the words, very 
few, I believe, were in any condition to 
judge of the play as a play. This 
seemed particularly true when read- 
ing the published commentaries. M. 
Copeau and his players deserved the 
eulogies they received, but if M. Co- 
peau and his players could have be- 
held the inner state of the eulogists 
they would not have felt in the slight- 
est degree buoyed up. 

La Fontaine’s Enchanted Cup, for 
example, as produced at the Vieux 
Colombier, was admirable, and a cer- 
tain New York play reviewer was en- 
tirely justified in speaking of it in the 
highest terms, but the fact that he 
thought the words for an “enchanted 
cup” really meant an “exchanged 
coupé” detracted a little from the value 
of his testimony. 

This may have been rather an ex- 
treme instance among the commenta- 
tors, but there were approximations to 
it on all sides and particularly among 
those people who adored, as they said, 
the French drama, French art, the 
fine, frank simplicity of the French 





The Weather- Vane Points South 


By AMY LOWELL 


One by one: 


the living tongue the better. 

Many college courses in French, as 
now conducted, could not go on, if 
those who taught them really knew 
the language. Remorse would be too 
keen. American teachers of French 
as a Class are not morbid, as one might 
think they would be from the results; 
suicides among them are quite rare. 


i] PUT your leaves aside, 


The stiff, broad outer leaves; 
The smaller ones, 
Pleasant to touch, veined with purple; 
The glazed inner leaves. 
One by one 
I parted you from your leaves, 
Until you stood up like a white flower 
Swaying slightly in the evening wind. 


HITE flower, e 

Flower of wax, of jade, of unstreaked agate; 
Flower with surfaces of ice, 
With shadows faintly crimson. 
Where in all the garden is there such a flower? 
The stars crowd through the lilac leaves 
To look at you. 
The low moon brightens you with silver. 


HE bud is more than the calyx. 

There is nothing to equal a white bud, 
Of no colour, and of all; 
Burnished by moonlight, 
Thrust upon by a softly-swinging wind. 








On the whole, they seem rather a 
cheerful people and entirely satisfied 
with matters as they are. This is be- 
cause in spite of occasional exposure 
they have escaped the contagion of 
French. 

I cannot blame other Americans for 
merely dabbling in French, since I 
myself am merely a dabbler, but I see 
no reason why any of us should pre- 
tend that it is anything more than 
dabbling. Why misrepresent the mat- 
ter to the young? 

The academic reading of French 
does not lead even to an acquaintance 
with French literature. Words in a 
living language in order to be under- 
stood have to be lived with. They 
are never really felt as a part of liv- 
ing literature when you see them 
pressed out and labeled in a glossary, 
but only when you hear them fly about. 
A word is not a definite thing sus- 
ceptible of dictionary explanation. It 
is a cluster (Continued on page 84) 
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Blanche Bates, as Madame de Montespan 


The Intriguing Heroine of “Moliere,” Philip Moeller’s Successful Comedy at the Liberty 
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George Meredith as a Publisher’s Reader 


His Opinions of His Contemporaries’ Manuscripts 


OW many of the well- 
H known novelists of to-day 

act as publisher’s reader, I 
wonder? In the older days it 
was the custom; and James Payn 
and George Meredith, to name but 
two, filled such posts in respective 
publishing houses. Each made 
discoveries of new authors, and, 
it is well known, rejected others 
who became famous. The same 
misfortune, of course, happens to- 
day, and we could name several 
successful books which have been 
rejected by more than one pub- 
lisher, before they met the eye of 
a “reader” who not only saw merit 
in them from a literary point of 
view, but also from a commercial 
one. 

Those who know and appreci- 
ate the works of George Meredith 
either as poet, essayist, or novel- 
ist, would hesitate perhaps to 
name him as a good publisher’s 
reader: for if his advice was to be 
based upon his own standard of 
literature, it would have to be ad- 
mitted that the popular, and there- 
fore the commercial, view would 
be more or less a closed book to 
him. Yet he did act in such a 
capacity for upwards of thirty 
years, and the firm for whom he 
acted religiously kept copies of 
his opinions on the numerous 
manuscripts submitted to him. It 
is the purpose of this article to 
glance at some of the criticisms he 
passed on the work of his con- 
temporaries that came before his 
penetrative eye and brain. 

In the early association with the firm of 
Chapman & Hall, he evidently received an 
honorarium for each manuscript read; but he 
used to be in attendance at Chapman and 
Hall’s offices in Piccadilly and frequently ad- 
dressed his letters from there, made appoint- 
ments to meet friends there, or to receive cor- 
respondence. ‘Please send word Chapman and 
Hall’s,” or similar phrases, are to be found in 
his letters to friends. 

Whatever the earlier arrangements were, he 
certainly made a compact with the firm, later, 
which made him a member of the staff with a 
fixed salary, for in 1864 he writes to a friend 
that he is to be “in Piccadilly three afternoons 
a week: write all letters anent MSS., will oc- 
casionally, when imperative, see the authors 
(my name not being given), and so forth: thus 
: becoming a chief person, and at no 
great cost, and with a suitable addition to pay.” 

His association with the firm actually be- 
gan in 1860, when at the age of thirty-two he 
succeeded John Forster, the friend of Dickens. 
He had already published three books, includ- 
ing his wonderful “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
and to judge from the genius which produced 
such a book, it can easily be understood how 
difficult he was to please and how tremendous- 
ly high his standard was. From such a pin- 
nacle his judgment was undoubtedly right and 
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George Meredith, a photograph made in 1896, while Meredith 
was in his sixty-ninth year, and living at Leatherhead 


sound, even if it is said that it was unsound 
from the popular point of view. 

He once wrote to a friend concerning the 
vocation of a novelist: “I think that all right 
use of life, and the one secret of life, is to pave 
ways for the firmer footing of those who suc- 
ceed us; as to my works, I know them faulty, 
think them of worth only when they point and 
aid to that end. Close knowledge of our fel- 
lows, discernment of the laws of existence, these 
lead to great civilization. I have supposed that 
the novel, exposing and illustrating the natural 
history of man, may help us to such sustain- 
ing roadside gifts.” 

With such an exalted view of the function 
of a novelist it is not surprising how hard he 
was to please, or that one of the first manu- 
scripts he rejected was Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
“East Lynne,” of which he said: “Opinion 
emphatically against it.” There is no room for 
doubt in his opinion here, and the publishers, 
acting on his advice, missed one of the most 
popular and successful books of the century. 
On the other hand, although he was not very 
enamoured of Anna Drury’s novel ‘Misrepre- 
sentation,” his opinion led the publishers to 
accept it. In his report upon it he left the 
publishers to decide for themselves. It ran: 
“If accepted, the title must be changed. I 
cannot recommend it, and though it will hard- 


ly bring us credit, it will not do 
much harm. I don’t find stuff in 
the story. It does not appeal to 
any special class; it has no high 
literary pretensions. Still, it is 
pretty, pleasant, well-meaning, 
and full of a kindly heart and 
brain.” The title was not altered, 
however, and the story was popu- 
lar at the time, and made a name 
for its author, although to-day 
Anna Drury is little known to 
novel readers. 

In the same year two manu- 
scripts were received from Wil- 
liam Black, entitled respectively 
“Alec Grange” and “James 
Merle,” probably his first at- 
tempts as a novelist, for his age 
would have been twenty at the 
time. Here is an instance of Mr. 
Meredith’s ability for discovering 
talent in an author whose works 
he could not conscientiously rec- 
ommend. Of the former he says :— 

“In its way very good—in 
the earlier part highly promis- 
ing. I have not seen the con- 

cluding portion; but it is but a 

thin thread of story I have got 

as yet. The author’s mind 
evinces strong sense and poetic 
perceptions; he has a remark- 
ably clear style, and a power 
of giving soft pathetic touches, 
which I commend. He does 
not know much of life, nor has 
he the proper artistic feeling 
for the development of his 
characters in an_ interesting 
way. Write very encouraging- 
ly. Don’t lose sight of him.” 

His opinion of the latter was sent direct to 
the author in a letter. ‘Book will not do,” he 
says: “but the author strongly encourage. A 
man on whom to keep an eye.’’ Later the book 
was sent again, having been revised, but it was 
not recommended for publication. “James 
Merle” was not issued until three years later, 
and appeared as Wm. Black’s first published 
novel, whilst “Alec Grange” does not seem to 
have been printed at all—at any rate, under 
that title. 

In the same vear (1861) there is still an- 
another interesting and important entry against 
a volume of Poems by Edwin Arnold :— 

‘“T should say this man will do something. 
The collection of poems here is not of suffi- 
cient weight to justify any speculation in the 
book. The translation in hexameter from 
Bion is especially good. He should wait till 
he has composed a poem likely to catch the 
public ear. There is no distinct original 
mark in these poems: not enough to rely on.” 
In 1862 there are only two notable incidents: 
novel by “Ouida” entitled ‘‘Villiers,” and 
one by Mrs. Lynn Linton entitled “Isola,” each 
having opposite the entry the simple but per- 
emptory word “Decline.” Mr. Meredith evi- 
dently had no sympathy with Mrs. Lynn Lin-. 
ton’s opinions as expressed in her books. More 
than one novel was (Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Mrs. Fiske—Still an Idol on Our Stage 


And the Chief Reason for Her Long Continued Popularity 


FEW nights ago I saw “Mis’ Nelly of 

N’Orleans,” a comedy which was, liter- 

ally, carried on the shoulders of an 
actress so successful, so distinguished and so 
widely known and honored that it is not an 
ungracious task to count the years that she has 
spent in the service of the American public. 

So, even with the knowledge in mind of our 
American proneness to idealize immature youth 
and to snear at ripened theatric art, I feel that 
I am paying a tribute to Mrs. Fiske when I 
relate that as I watched her delight- 
ful performance the other night, my 
memory carried me back to another 
night, thirty-seven years ago, when 
from my seat in the Park Theatre I 
saw her as Minnie Maddern take the 
first important step in her career. 

Of honored theatrical lineage, Mrs. 
Fiske’s early years were spent in learn- 
ing how to act, and it was no unfledged 
amateur who came skipping down the 
stage that night so long ago, in short 
skirts and poke bonnet, to be greeted 
by the applause of an audience made 
up largely of friendly professionals. 


AM speaking quite truthfully when 

I say that I went home that night 
confident that I had assisted at the de- 
but of a young woman destined, by the 
Fates, for a long and distinguished 
career on our stage. And the same 
promptings of truth compel me to add 
that my judgment was not born of 
experience and knowledge, but was 
merely the effervescence of youth easi- 
ly deceived by the cordial plaudits, 
and that, in my narrow vision, Minnie 
Maddern was to continue skipping 
along the road to fame dressed in short 
skirts and a poke sunbonnet, much as 
if she had been a younger and nimbler 
Lotta. And I am quite sure that not one 
of that welcoming host could have 
foreseen another night, fifteen years 
later, when, in Hardy’s “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,’’ Minnie Maddern Fiske 
came, artistically, into her own and, in 
a single performance, established her- 
self on the American stage as an emo- 
tional actress of rare and compelling power. 
But she did much more than that, for, in sur- 
rounding herself with a company of skilled 
players she struck the keynote of the generous 
policy that she has consistently followed ever 
since—a policy that has contributed very large- 
ly to her success and set her apart from the 
great majority of her rivals and contemporaries. 

It should be remembered that Mrs. Fiske’s 
novitiate was served at a time when the star 
system was at its worst and when our native 
playwrights were little more than dramatic 
tailors, called in to “fit” a player with a vehicle 
for the display of the many tricks and man- 
nerisms that it is customary to group under 
the heading of what is still called “personality.” 

The custom of this cutter and fitter depended 
on his skill in providing the star with plenty 
of good things for her to say and do and on 
preventing the other actors from amusing or 
otherwise pleasing the audience. 


By JAMES L. FORD 


Even such great players as Booth and Jeffer- 
son paid but small heed to their supporting 
companies; and it was not until Henry Irving’s 
magnificent productions raised the whole stand- 
ard of dramatic representation in this country 
that the public began to demand a competent 
ensemble—such as Mrs. Fiske has always tried 
to give them. 


T would amaze them to learn that the weeks 
of rehearsal, which should have been spent in 





ARNOLD GENTHE 
A heretofore unpublished photograph of Mrs. Fiske, made while 
she was appearing in her notable repertoire of Ibsen dramas 


making the entire representation as nearly per- 
fect as possible, have been devoted to the idiotic 
work of imparting to it all the dullness that 
stellar ingenuity and vanity can suggest; that 
the ingénue has been taught to play the scenes 
in which she appears with the star, with her 
back to the audience; that the comedian’s réle 
has been ruthlessly cut down for fear he will 
make the audience laugh; and that the star, 
after appropriating to herself all the good lines 
in the minor parts has not been ashamed to say 
to the company: “The public pays to see me; 
not you.” 

In no business save the difficult one of amus- 
ing the public is an employee reprimanded for 
trying to earn his wage. No merchant was ever 
known to discharge a salesman for selling too 
many goods or to promote another for falling 
asleep behind the stove! 

It is claimed by persons not over wise in the 
precise meaning of words that our stage is too 


“commercial.” The trouble with it is that it 
is not commercial enough to understand the 
importance of giving the public full value for 
its money. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here either 
the “personality,” the “technique,” the “man- 
nerisms” or the “limitations’’ that have made 
the art of Mrs. Fiske a fecund and engross- 
ing topic for owlish reviewers of limited vision. 
I prefer to treat of another quality, but vaguely 
comprehended by the play-going public, though 
it is well known toevery member of the 
dramatic profession—a quality that, 
more than all the rest, has made her 
after thirty-seven years of stardom, 
one of the most conspicuous and popu- 
lar artists on the American stage. Of 
what other star can this be said? 

I can name inferior players who 
have sought to filch some of her well- 
earned popularity by careful copying 
of her so-called “mannerisms,” but 
not one of these simians has ever been 
known to copy the artistic conscience 
that compels Mrs. Fiske to consider a 
representation, in its entirety, as a 
means of public diversion, instead of a 
mere vehicle for her own vanity. 


ANY a star employs players of 

recognized talents, and even, with 
assumed generosity, “features” them, 
by photograph and paragraph, but Mrs. 
Fiske not only pays them their salaries 
but encourages them always to im- 
prove their hold with the public. 

Of the many plays in which Mrs. 
Fiske has appeared since she first 
tripped down to the footlights in her 
short skirts and sunbonnet, the cne 
that made the deepest impression on 
me was “Leah Kleshna,” with George 
Arliss, John Mason, Charles Cart- 
wright and William B. Mack in the 
supporting company. And each one 
of the four gave a finished and unfor- 
gettable performance. It was a cast 
calculated to dismay the average star, 
bred in the idiotic creed that no one in 
the company should be permitted to 
“take the stage away from her” or, in 
other words, to add to the interest of the drama. 
And yet, Mrs. Fiske shone all the more bril- 
liantly in the title réle because her efforts were 
seconded by so many accomplished artists. 

And it is a matter of history that during the 
rehearsing of “Leah Kleshna” Mrs. Fiske vol- 
untarily gave a “curtain” which had, of course, 
been written for her, to Mr. Mack, for the un- 
heard of reason that the change would benefit 
the representation. I regard this episode as one 
of the most important landmarks in the de- 
velopment of our national drama. 

To sum up my case in favor of the perfect 
ensemble which is Mrs. Fiske’s constant aim, 
I would recommend budding stars whose privi- 
lege I trust it will be to play before audiences 
more critical and enlightened than those of to- 
day, to permit their consideration of a play, 
when it is offered to them, to go beyond the 
stellar part and to do their best to make the 
other parts as interesting as possible. 
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LEVICK 


Arthur James Balfour, probably the most popular Englishman who ever visited America, has always 
made it a point—no matter how hard he was playing at politics—to keep up his serious work at 
tennis. He is to-day, though seventy-one years of age, no negligible opponent on the courts. We show 
him here, caught in the act of demonstrating that tennis, like love, is largely a matter of perfect service 


Giacomo Puccini, the most popular living com- 
poser, has, outside of his music, one master pas- 
sion—the passion for shooting and trampirg, six 
hours at a stretch, behind a well trained bird dog 





LEVICK UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Jay Gould has made as splendid a record for him- 


George F. Baker, probably the most influential figure in American banking, has lately discovered—on 
the golf links—the secret of perpetual youth. Though now in his eightieth year, he is still capable of 
making a creditable 18-hole round at Tuxedo—or elsewhere. Mr. Baker, once the president of the 
First National Bank and now the Chairman of its board, is almost as enthusiastic a yachtsman as he 
is a golfer. The caddie, it will be seen, is here caught in the act of preparing Mr. Baker’s afternoon tee 


Out of Office Hours: Our Parking Space for Pet Hobby-Horses 


Revealing the Less Familiar Aspects of Some of Our Most Familiar Figures 


self in the Navy as he did in the court tennis. 
So many men—both professionals and amateurs— 
are challenging his title that it now looks as if 
he would have to take the matter to the courts 








VANITY FAIR 


Poison and Honeycomb - 


Critical Notes on Balzac, Huysmans, Shaw, D’Annunzio, and Others 


and perverse, is to be found in a poem 

written by Marbodius in 1125: “Woman, 
sweet Evil, in like manner Honeycomb and 
Poison.” Certainly, to my mind, Lilith, the 
Witch-Woman, loved by the first snake in 
Paradise, caused, by her surpassing loveliness 
and by her infernal fascinations, sin to come 
into the world. So, Rossetti wrote of Lilith: 


\ LATIN line that is at once symbolical 


“And still she sits, young while the earth is old, 
And, subtly of herself contemplative, 
Draws men to watch the bright nets she can weave, 
Till heart and body and life are in its hold.” 
And still the rose and poppy are her flowers; 
and still she snares one with her soft-shed 
kisses, lulls one with her odorous scents. And 
so, also the phrase, ‘“‘painted women,” has come 
to have an association of sin and to have put 
paint on her cheeks gives to a woman a kind 
of symbolic corruption. 


The First of the Sex Novels 


N modern literature take, for example, “Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses” of Laclos, a master- 
piece which scandalised the society that adored 
Crébillon, because its naked human truth left 
no room for sentimental excuses, which comes 
near to prefiguring the novel as Stendhal is 
afterwards to conceive it. It has a sinister 
fascination for me, as it is, perhaps, the first 
novel in which I find an acute analysis of the 
problem of the Sexes, of mutual guilt, and of 
the fatal consequences of sins. Next comes Pré- 
vost’s one great story, “Manon Lescaut,” that 
brings for once a purely objective study into 
these analyses of difficult souls. 

Balzac, the greatest genius who ever existed 
as a novelist, left nothing unsaid in the con- 
ditions of men and women; and he accepts 
the world as a man accepts the woman whom he 
loves, as much for her defects as for her virtues; 
and never has any novelist treated these so- 
called ignoble sex questions with such consum- 
mate art, with such infinite delicacy, with such 
absolute honesty of one to whom flesh and spirit 
are equally significant. He also paints vices, 
as Goya might have painted them, in his sin- 
ister “Sarrasine,” and in his unsurpassable 
“La Fille aux Yeux d’Or.” 

The old convention of the novel as an amus- 
ing tale of adventures, though it still has its 
apologists in England, has long ceased in 
France to mean anything more actual than 
powdered coifs and lace ruffles. That the novel 
should be psychological was a discovery as 
early as Benjamin Constant, whose “Adolphe” 
anticipates “‘Le Rouge et le Noir,”’ that some- 
what arid masterpiece of Stendhal. But, that 
psychology could be carried so far into the 
darkness of the soul, that the flaming walls of 
the world themselves faded to a glimmer, was 
a discovery which had been made by no novel- 
ist before Huysmans wrote “En Rade.” At 
once the novel showed itself capable of com- 
peting, on its own ground, with poetry, with 
the great “confessions,” with philosophy. In 
the preface to his first novel, “Marthe: Histoire 
d’une fille,” Huysmans defined his theory of 
art in this defiant phrase: “I write what I see, 
what I feel, and what I have experienced, and 
I write it as well as I can: that is all.” 

In answer to an interviewer who asked h'm 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


his opinion of Naturalism he said: ‘At boi- 
tom, there are writers who have talent and 
others who have not; let them be naturalists, 
Romantics, Decadents, what you will, it is all 
the same to me: I only want to know if they 
have talent.” Such theoretical liberality, in a 
writer of original talent, is a little disconcert- 
ing: it means that he is without a theory of his 
own, that he is not yet conscious of having 
chosen his own way. 

Even “Sappho” is essentially comedy, and 
Daudet is not far from being at his best in that 
brief, emphatic tale of a dull and disenchanted 
Bohemia. Others before Daudet had studied 
the life of awoman professionally “gay.” 
Huysmans had studied it brutally, with a de- 
liberate lack of sympathy, in “Marthe.” In 
this he is almost as far from actual achieve- 
ment as in “Le Drageoir a Epices,” but the 
book, in its crude attempt to deal realistically, 
and somewhat after the manner of Goncourt, 
with the life of a prostitute of the lowest 
depths, marks a considerable advance upon the 
somewhat casual experiments of his earlier 
manner. It is important to remember that 
“Marthe” preceded “La Fille Elisa” and 
‘““Nana.”’ It was forbidden to be sold in France. 
It is Naturalism in its earliest and most piti- 
less stage—naturalism which commits the 
error of evoking no sort of interest in this 
unhappy creature who rises a little from her 
native gutter, only to fall back, more woefully, 
into the gutter again. Goncourt’s Elisa at least 
interests us; Zola’s Nana at all events appeals 
to our senses. But Marthe is a mere document, 
like her story. Notes have been taken—no 
doubt, sur le vif—they have been strung to- 
gether, and here they are, with only an inter- 
esting brutality, a curious sordidness to note, 
in these descriptions that do duty for psychol- 
ogy and incident alike, in the general flatness 
of character, the general dislocation of episode. 

It is amusing to note here, in regard to Zola, 
that Huysmans described to me, with his look 
and tone of subtle, ironical malice, how Zola, 
when he was writing “La Terre,” took a drive 
into the country in a victoria, to “see the peas- 
ants.” The English papers reported an inter- 
view in which the author of **Nana,’—indis- 
creetly questioned as to the amount of personal 
observation he had put in the book,—replied 
that he had lunched with an actress of the 
Variétés. The reply was generally taken for a 
joke, but the luncheon (as Huysmans assured 
me) was a reality, and it was assuredly a rare 
experience in a life of solitary diligence to 
which we owe so many impersonal studies in 
life. Nor did Zola, as he sat silent by the side 
of Mme. X., seem to be making much use of 
the opportunity. 


English and Foreign Actors 


I NEED not say here, that, when I was writ- 

ing on the theatres my one delight was 
when foreign companies came to London: it 
might be with Duse, Réjane, Sarah, Aguglia, 
Coquelin; there, always, I was in my own ele- 
ment. For instance, when Guitry and Bras- 
seur, in “La Veine,’’ of Capus, stood face to 
face for some minutes, looking at their watches, 
and then waiting, each with a single fixed ex- 
pression on his face, there the whole tempera- 


ment of each was summed up. One is inclined 
to say: No English actor could have done it. 
Perhaps; but then, no English stage-manager 
would have let them do it. Of course, a great 
part of the art of French acting consists in 
knowing when and how not to do things. Their 
blood helps them, for there is movement in 
their blood, and they have something to re- 
strain. People told me that Capus’s comedy 
was horribly immoral; it was vastly amusing, 
its naughtiness was so tactfully frank, that 
even the American mother might take her 
daughter to see it, without fear of corrupting 
the innocence of age. ‘On peut trés bien vivre 
sans étre la plus heureuse des femmes”: that 
is one of the morals of the play. 

Everyone has read “‘Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,” by Shaw, a play brilliantly clever, with 
a close, detective cleverness, all made up of 
merciless logic and unanswerable common 
sense. The characters, without exception, are 
ugly in their vice and ugly in their virtue. The 
play is not a representation of life: it is a dis- 
cussion about life. Shaw has an ideal of life, 
which is certainly not mine: he asks that men 
and women should be perfectly reasonable and 
should speak out everything that is in their 
minds. He asks for cold and clear logic, and 
when he talks about right and wrong he is 
really talking about right and wrong logic. 
Humanity, as he sees it, moves like clockwork. 
Think now of the infinite differences between 
Shaw and Tolstoi. Tolstoi’s logic is fruitful, 
because it allows for human weakness, because 
it understands, and because to understand is, 
among other things, to pardon. Shaw’s logic is 
sterile, because it is without sense of touch, 
sense of sight, or sense of hearing; once set 
going it is warranted to go straight, and to go 
through every obstacle. 


A Drama of Brutal Madness 


TRANSLATED “La Citta Morta” of 
D’Annunzio in 1899; I began the trans- 
lation in Arles and finished it in Toledo: “the 
two dead cities which I love most in Europe”: 
so I worded my dedication to the author. It 
was only when I saw Eleonora Duse act the 
play in Zurich that I realised that the whole 
meaning was a remarkable study in morbid 
and criminal nerves, and that it became a rep- 
resentation of mere brutal madness. Still, in 
the Drama the emotion is sustained throughout 
in the level of poetic emotion. There is nothing 
but emotion; those beings whom we apprehend 
so vaguely in their relations with the world 
about them, are electrical to each other, at a 
touch, a word, a thought; each is obsessed, as if 
by an actual witchcraft, a malign influence 
coming out of the smoke of the dead city; they 
are already phantoms, imbued with the desires 
of the living. And so, as they have passed 
away from the world which alone, perhaps, 
can be made actual to us on the stage, they 
have entered into that imaginative world, the 
world of poetry, in which the passions are 
known for their beauty, not for the deeds which 
they have made men commit. 

The Stage Society gave, on February 24th 
and 25th, 1918, two performances of my trans- 
lation of the play. Certainly, in the Drama, 
there is more than (Continued on page 88) 
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Constance Binney, in “39 East 
A New Star: Brilliant, But Only Lately Discovered by the Broadway Astronomers 
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VANITY FAIR 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 
Carlotta Monterey appeared in the successful farce 
“A Sleepless Night” (of course, it was successful; it 
was a bedroom farce), which recently closed its run 
at the Fulton Theatre and departed, to go on tour 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 
Martha Hedman 
has at last re- 
turned to the 
New York stage, 
which has so pa- 
tiently awaited 
her for three 
long. seasons, 
to play the hero- 
ine of “3 for 
Diana,” a trans- 
lation of an Ital- 
ian comedy 


Eileen Huban is the 
latest addition to the 
Belasco fold. She 
plays in his produc- 
tion of “Dark Rosa- 


BARON DE MEYER a successful 
Clara Joel is to appear in “Through the Ages,” a new comedy of Irish life 


play from the accomplished and experienced pens of ; by W. D. Hepenstall 
Guy Bolton and George Middleton, who collaborated and Whitford Kane 
on “Polly with a Past.” “Through the Ages” is sched- 
uled for a New York production in the early Summer 


Stars That Shine on the New Season 


These Signs in the Dramatic Heavens Seem to Predict Certain and Continued Success 
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As Offered by Sem Benelli, Chester Fernald, Rachel Crothers, et al 


ITHOUT wishing to infringe in any 

\\) way on the Pollyanna copyright, there 

are times when one must say a few 
kind words for the general scheme of things. 
After all, the plan really has been worked 
out rather cleverly. When everything has gone 
completely bad and suicide seems the one way 
out, then something good happens, and life is 
again worth the cost of living. When things 
have sunk to their lowest depths, some really 
desirable event occurs, and business goes on 
again as usual. When clouds are thickest, the 
sun is due to come out strong in a little while. 
In fact, the darkest hour is just before the 
dawn. (No originality is claimed for that last 
one; it is just brought in for the heart 
interest and popular appeal.) 

The Pollyanna system has recently 
been worked out with particularly bril- 
liant effect, in the theatre. When the 
latest attractions at the local playhouses 
were SO consistently poisonous that one 
had just about decided to give up the 
whole thing and stay at home in the eve- 
nings to see if there was anything in 
family life—then along came Mr. Ar- 
thur Hopkins and produced ‘The Jest.” 
And, once again, all’s well with the 
world. 





T is difficult to write of “The Jest,” 

for enough has been written about 
the thing to fill the Public Library com- 
fortably, by this time. Everyone knows 
that it was written ten years ago by Sem 
Benelli—then in his late twenties— 
who was known in these parts hereto- 
fore only for his libretto of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Rei”; that in Italy, where its 
name is “La Cena Delle Beffe,’’ it is 
practically a national institution; that 
Bernhardt played John Barrymore’s 
part in French and another woman, 
Mimi Aguglia, played it in Italian; and 
that the present production at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre is the first English ver- 
sion of the play. 

The name of the translator is no 
longer withheld; everyone knows that 
Edward Sheldon did the deed. Wheth- 
er or not he has translated it into verse 
is still the subject of hot debates among 
the cultured. The ayes seem to have 
it, so far. If the English version is in 
what, in our youth, we used to- speak of affec- 
tionately as dear old iambic pentameter, the 
actors mercifully abstain from reciting it that 
way; they speak their lines as good, hardy 
prose, 

The Sunday supplements have printed long 
excerpts from the text, illustrated with scenes 
from the play and with weirdly blurred por- 
traits of the author—portraits which look 
Strangely like composite photographs of Harry 
Houdini and Josef Hofmann. The name 
Benelli has rapidly become a household word; 
little children in Greenwich Village chant it 
at their play, mothers hum it about the house; 
fathers whisper it through the smoke of their 
cigars. It is a good name for household pro- 
nunciation, too; you can’t get into any argu- 
ments about it, the way you did about Ibanez. 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


T is even more difficult to write about the 

production and the acting of ““The Jest’— 
superlatives are tiresome reading. The high- 
est praise is the attitude of the audience, every 
evening. ‘They say—they’ve been saying it for 
years—that it is impossible to hold an audi- 
ence after eleven o’clock. The final curtain 
falls on “The Jest” at a quarter to twelve; un- 
til that time not a coat is struggled into, not a 
hat is groped for, not a suburbanite wedges 
himself out of his mid-row seat and rushes out 
into the night, to catch the 11:26. One won- 
ders, by the way, how the commuters manage; 
they must just bring along a tube of tooth- 
paste and a clean collar, and make a night of 





Maude Hanaford plays Ginevra,—the golden-haired hero- 
ine of Benelli’s drama, “The Jest,’’ which has proved 
to be the great event of the New York dramatic season 


it. Anyway, there is not so much as a rustle 
before the curtain drops. Every member of 
the audience is still in his seat, clamoring for 
more at the end of the last act. 

There can be no greater tribute. 

Once again the Barrymore brothers have 
shown what they can do when they try. They 
have easily outclassed all comers in this sea- 
son’s histrionic marathon—they have even 
broken their own records in “Redemption” and 
“The Copperhead.” Their réles—John plays 
Giannetto, the sensitive young artist, and 
Lionel, Neri, the great, swashbuckling merce- 
nary—afford a brilliantly effective study in con- 
trasts. The part of Giannetto, exquisitely por- 
trayed no less by gesture and pose than by 
voice, is in its morbid ecstasies, its impotent 
strivings, its subtle shadings, undoubtedly far 


more difficult than the blustering réle of Neri. 
Yet the physical strain of Lionel Barrymore’s 
performance must in itself be enormous. How 
his voice can bear up all evening under Neri’s 
hoarse roars of rage and reverberating bellows 
of geniality is one of the great wonders of the 
age. Not an extraordinarily big man in reality, 
he seems tremendous as he swaggers about the 
stage; in his fight scene, he goes through a 
mass formation of supernumeraries much as 
Elmer Oliphant used to go through the Navy 
line. And in some strange way, he manages to 
make the character almost likable. 

Again, one must present it to the Barry- 
mores; they are, indubitably, quelque family. 


T is a bit rough on the other actors 

in “The Jest,” for the Barrymores’ 
acting makes one forget all about the 
other people concerned. It is all the 
more credit to Gilda Varesi that she 
can make her brief characterization 
stand out so vigorously. Maude Hana- 
ford and E. J. Ballantine also con- 
tribute effective performances. But the 
Big Four of the occasion are unques- 
tionably the Barrymore brothers, Ar- 
thur Hopkins, and Robert Edmond 
Jones. 

Scenically, the production of ‘The 
Jest” reaches the high water mark of 
the season—which isn’t putting it near- 
ly strongly enough, unfortunately. Mr. 
Jones has devised a series of settings 
which are the most remarkable of his 
career; the year holds no more impres- 
sive picture than that of Giannetto’s 
entrance, as he stands, cloaked in 
gleaming white, against a deep blue 
background, the dark figure of his 
hunchback servitor crouching at his 
side. The whole production is a suc- 
cession of unforgettable pictures. 

That, indeed, is just the quarrel that 
some people have with it. Those who 
have seen “La Cena Delle Beffe” on its 
home field say that the American pro- 
duction is a bit over-spectacular—that 
the production cuts in on the drama. 
The attention of the audience, they say, 
se is diverted from the action by the amaz- 

ing picturesqueness of the scenes. Well, 

their view is high over the heads of the 

untraveled. To one who has seen only 
this production, any better seems impossible. 
The simple, homely advice of one who has 
never been outside of these broadly advertised 
United States is only this: park the children 
somewhere, catch the first city-bound train, 
and go to the Plymouth Theatre, if you have 
to trade in the baby’s Thrift Stamps to buy the 
tickets. The play will undoubtedly run from 
now on. You ought to be able to get nice, 
comfortable standing-rooms, any time after 
Labor Day. 


FTER “The Jest,” there is very little to 
talk about. As a matter of fact, there is 

not very much left in the theatres to mention. 
The latest plays have flashed on and off with 
a cinematographic rapidity. It took, as you 
might say, two people (Continued on page 100) 
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eS It’s getting so that the members of the widely advertised working classes get up in the morning, look out of the 
window, and say, “‘This looks like a nice, warm day—let’s strike for something.” This little habit of going on strike 
is like the cosmic urge, or the wanderlust, or the young man’s fancy, or any of those things; it gets under way at this time 
of year, and there’s simply no stopping it. Of course, a joke’s a joke, and all that, but this strike thing is getting too near 
home to be really funny. Think, for instance, what it would mean if the nursemaids ever struck—why, the sanctity of the 
home would be completely ruined, and family life would go straight to the dogs. Here is a harrowing scene, one of the 
fearful tragedies incident to a strike of nursemaids. The nurse, just called out by her union, is returning her charges to 
mother, a lady with whom they have but the merest bowing acquaintance, thus utterly spoiling her afternoon at bridge 


The Open Season for Strikes 


If You Don’t See What You Want, Strike for It 





Sketches by FISH 


It’s only a question of time before the down-trodden husbands 
form a union and strike for freedom. At last they have come 
to realize that bitter truth of married life—it’s always the man 
who pays, and pays, and pays When once aroused, these lowly 
creatures are desperate, and will fight to the end for their rights. 
Street-cleaners, ship-builders, riveters, gasfitters, and all other 
laborers claim the right to a forty-four hour week and every 
evening ard Sunday off, with no questions asked—why not 
husbands? Here is one of the leading agitators of the In- 
dustrial Husbands of the World, at the moment uprising. A 
strike of this nature would tie up all traffic on Fifth Avenue 


Even the hairdressers are getting into the spirit 
of the times, and pledging themselves to strike 
while the curling-iron is hot. They have found 
that there is really very little in this life on a 
Mercel wave idea. They plan forming a special 
hairdressers’ branch of the I. W. W.; the mystic 
letters stand for I Won’t Wave. A hairdressers’ 
strike would be decidedly rough on woman’s 
crowning glory. Observe this terrible catastrophe 
—the striker is throwing down his badge of labor 
and going out, leaving his unfortunate client with 
half her hair as art intended it to be, and half 
of it in the unfinished state in which nature left it 
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A strike of wives is liable to be 
called at any time, many wives 
have been threatening to walk out, 
for months. The thing is likely to 
prove rather embarrassing. Here, 
for instance, is the case of a mem- 
ber of the wives’ union, whose hus- 
band has just returned from eight- 
een months’ service at the front. 
In the midst of her enthusiastic 
welcome, she has been called out 
by the unfeeling delegates of her 
union. Wives should really be very 
careful about going on strike, for, 
if they ever formed a union and 
walked out—think what a wonder- 
ful excuse the husbands would 
have for employing non-union labor 
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The maids are at last coming around 
to the modern way of thinking—that in 
unions there is strength. Here is an 
intimate glimpse of what might hap- 
pen if they ever start striking. The 
maid is obeying the first law of -all 
agitators,—be sure to strike at the 
most inconvenient time. She is leaving 
her employer, so to speak, sunk—just 
on the point of throwing up the sponge 
and going down for the third time 
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There are many terrible things in this world, as some one has so 
cleverly said, but the worst of all would be a strike of footmen. Why, 
all social life would be completely paralyzed by it. Just see what a 
cruel thing it would be. The footmen in this particular case are 
striking for shorter hours, higher wages, and looser liveries; they 
have walked out in the middle of the caviar, leaving the helpless guests 
face to face with starvation—and, what is worse, with their hostess 
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VANITY FAIR 


Frances 


White 


Our Dancing 


Tanagra Figurine 


RANCES WHITE, our 

smallest great dancer, 
and one of our long wor- 
shipped idols, came to New 
York from Seattle in the 
furthest West, on a bright 
spring day—May 1, 1916, 
to be exact. As she came 
up for air, from the depths 
of the Pennsylvania tube, 
she caught her first glimpse 
of Manhattan. William 
Rock, that reliable old 
showman and performer, 
had discovered her on the 
Pacific Coast in the chorus. 
He saw that the demi- 
tasse dancer had genius and 
hastened to secure her as 
his dancing and _ singing 
partner. He spent months 
coaching her for Broad- 
way; he taught her to “put 
over” a song, to dance in 
her own inimitable way, 
and to read lines neatly, 
quaintly, piquantly. Then 
he telegraphed the Palace 
that he had discovered a 
phenomenon. The Palace 
wired back that an opening 
date was awaiting them. 
Miss White hastened to 
Broadway. She borrowed 
a little money—for a light 
luncheon at the Belmont— 
and appeared at the Palace 
that very afternoon. At 4 
P. M. on May 1, 1916, 
Frances White was un- 
known. At 5 P. M. of the 
same day the wiseacres 
who flock to the Palace on 
Monday afternoons were 
proclaiming her as a phe- 
nomenon. On Wednesday 
of the same week Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr., was on the 
job. As a result of that 
fact, the pair went to the 
“Midnight Frolic’; they 
played Keith vaudeville 
houses in New York for 
months and months; they 
went on the road with 
their own company and 
made a fortune. To-day 
Rock and White are being 
featured at the London 
Hippodrome in“ Joy-Bells.” 
Miss White has a rare gift 
for provocative gaminerie. 
Her following is enormous. 
She is still in her twentie* 
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Problems in Social Climbing 
And the First Award of the Prize in Vanity Fair’s Monthly Etiquette Contest 


the April etiquette problems has abated. 
Vanity Fair, snowed under for so long, 
is again able to look out upon the light of day. 
Some of the answers were heavy blows to Van- 
ity Fair—the writers had not approached their 
subject with the seriousness, not to say solem- 
nity, which it demanded. There was a dis- 
tinctly humorous note in their replies, which 
seemed out of keeping with the deeply serious, 
the almost gloomy, nature of the problems. All 
this levity was a sad blow to us. 

But still, the majority of the puzzle hounds 
approached the problems with due awe, and 
their solutions were most ingenious. The win- 
ning letter was that of Miss Olga B. Hunsicker, 
1001 West Lafayette Street, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. Her answers most nearly approxi- 
mated the correct solutions to the four problems. 
Miss Grace Thomas, 2123 South 33rd Street, 
Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Dennis Claude, 
29 Southgate Avenue, Annapolis, Maryland, 
come in for honorable mention. 

And here are the answers to those heart- 
rending problems—the solutions which seem to 
point to the least conspicuous and the most con- 
siderate way out. 

The first problem was that of Mme. B f, 
the unfortunate lady who, in informal attire, 
planning to spend a quiet evening at bridge, 
arrived at the house of her hostess only to find 
that she had mistaken the evening, and that the 
hostess was that very night giving a dinner for 
forty, all the guests being then present. The 
only thing for Mme. B f to do was to ex- 
plain the exact situation to her hostess, apolo- 
gize for having so confused her engagements, 
beg earnestly to be excused, and withdraw as 
quietly and unobtrusively as possible. 

The second problem was that of the Lieuten- 
ant, who was a guest ata dinner. Entering the 
dining-room, shortly before dinner was an- 
nounced, he discovered by a glance at the place- 
cards that he was to sit next to the girl who 
had refused him the night before. Many people 
thought that the Lieutenant’s part was to say 
nothing, to sit next to the girl, and to try to 
behave as if nothing were amiss. It seems to 
Vanity Fair that he could have shown far more 
consideration for the girl, and saved both her 
and himself from a most awkward situation if 
he had gone straight to the hostess, asked for 
a word aside with her, and simply explained 
the whole thing to her, begging her to change 
the cards. It would have taken but a few 
minutes to offer the explanation and to have 
the cards changed, and a vast amount of em- 
barrassment would have been averted. 

The third problem dealt with the authoress 
who refused an invitation to a tiresome dinner 
on the grounds that she was leaving for Palm 
Beach on that day. On the night of the dinner, 
she goes to the theatre—where her would-be 
hostess sits directly back of her. All she 
can do, we’re afraid, is to lie nobly out of it. 
She must turn and greet her almost-hostess 
cordially, with no sign of embarrassment, and 
explain that, owing to trouble in obtaining rail- 
road reservations, she was unable to leave town 
as she had planned. By the time she found 
out about the tickets, it was too late to let her 
would-be hostess know. 

As to the fourth problem it was that of the 
gentleman whose divorced wife, having be- 


\’ last the blizzard of letters in answer to 














A prize of $10 in cash will be awarded by Vanity 
Fair for the letter which solves, most adequately, 
the four problems on this page. Answers must 
be received not later than June 20. The winner’s 
name, and the winner’s address, will be published 
in the August issue. Follow this department regu- 
larly, month by month, and you will soon find 
yourself the leading Beau Brummel of your town. 











stowed an icy stare upon him, was forced to 
share his seat in the bus, as all the other places 
were occupied. She had, you remember, only 
a twenty dollar bill and the conductor had no 
change—what should her ex-husband do? 
Vanity Fair can’t help thinking that the most 
courteous and inconspicuous thing for him to 
do would be to leave his seat, call the conductor 
to the door, quietly pay the required dime, and 
alight from the bus at the next corner. 


A New Batch of Problems 


ERE are a few problems, to illustrate some 

of the snares that lie in wait for the un- 

certain feet of the social climber. Life, one 

would think, would be quite difficult enough 

for any social climber, but no—these little puz- 

zlers have to creep in, to make things even more 
intricate. Just try these over on your piano. 


Problem 8 


CERTAIN bachelor had attained every- 

thing save one; he had money, power, 
fame, success, health—everything save social 
position. Therefore social position was the one 
desirable thing in life to him. 

In his efforts to please, he gave a big dinner 
—hbut, sad to relate, only ten of the hundred 
people invited accepted. When those ten sat 
down at the table, each one found beneath his 
or her napkin an exquisite and staggeringly ex- 
pensive souvenir—gold cigarette cases for the 
men, and jeweled vanity cases for the women. 

Well, the Right People are really surprising- 
ly like everybody else. The fame of those 
souvenirs was blazoned abroad, and when the 
climbing bachelor sent out a hundred invita- 
tions for another dinner, he received a hundred 
acceptances, 

In the meantime, however, a kindly friend 
took him quietly aside and gently broke it to 
him that this giving of magnificent souvenirs 
wasn’t being done—it was generous, of course, 
yet painfully vulgar. The bachelor was ap- 
palled at his blunder. 

So, when the hundred guests at his next din- 
ner expectantly raised their hundred napkins, 
they found—nothing. And the fact that they 
had received nothing at all was also blazoned 
abroad. And for his next dinner, the striving 
bachelor received exactly two acceptances— 
both from indigent relatives. 

Remember, we are not asking who was right 
or who was to blame. It’s not a question of 
morals, but one of social tactics. If you 
were that climbing bachelor, would you, or 
would you not, give souvenirs when you tried 
to give a dinner? 


Problem 9 


HERE was a charming young girl, who, 
although not born to the socially elect, had 
by force of personality been admitted to it. 
The thing occurred gradually—she met a few 
people who were greatly attracted to her, 


through them she met others, and eventually 
she found that she was going about io all the 
enviable places with all the envied people. 
During all her initiation, however, there was 
one dowager who was persistently rude to her, 
who snubbed her flatly on all occasions. The 
girl resented this, naturally. 

And then the girl was invited to dine at the 
marble-fronted house of one of the marble- 
fronted matrons who rule over society. That 
invitation was her diploma—the girl was grad- 
uated from the outer darkness into the inner 
radiance. And at that dinner, she met the 
dreaded dowager. But there was no snub 
forthcoming; seeing her under that roof, the 
dragon rushed up to her, wreathed in smiles, 
and gushingly begged her to dine and go to the 
opera with her on the next Monday. 

The rest of it is for you to work out. Would 
you have accepted the dowager’s invitation? 


Problem 10 


HIS isn’t so much a puzzle as it is an 
exceedingly nice point in social climbing. 
See what you think about it. Having conquered 
the West, a rich Western family comes east, 
with the noble ambition of ensconcing them- 
selves firmly in the inner fastnesses of society. 
But they cannot decide on their plan of cam- 
paign. They don’t know whether to attack 
strategically, by way of Long Island, or to 
throw caution to the winds and make a bold 
attempt to smash the Newport line. It is far 
easier to attain the heights in Long Island, yet 
it all takes time. Should they settle on Long 
Island for the Summer, work their way in and 
then in the next season or two try for Newport 
—-or should they take a house at Newport, and 
begin at the top? 
This is where we leave you. Decide for 
yourself—how would you go about it? 


Problem 11 


CHARMING widow came out of the West, 

accompanied by a fortune that rumor re- 
ported to be very close to the amount of the Vic- 
tory Loan, and established herself at Newport 
for the Summer. All went well with her, due 
no less toe her charm than for her positive genius 
for bridge—a genius which soon became fa- 
mous. So famous, indeed, that it reached the 
august ears of that Queen of All Society whose 
mighty name can only be expressed here by a 
reverent row of stars. It happened that Mrs. 
* * * * * heard of the widow’s talents on the 
very day when she was to give a little dinner for 
eight, and was in despair because she could 
find no eighth worthy person. She swept ma- 
jestically to the telephone, called up the widow, 
graciously explained that through many mutual 
friends she had heard of her, begged her to 
overlook the informality, and come to dine and 
play bridge, that very night! 

Now the widow had accepted a dinner invi- 
tation for that night, with some rather dreary 
friends of hers, not fashionable people at all, 
but kind and simple folk. But here was some- 
thing beyond the widow’s wildest dreams—she 
was being invited, at the beginning of her very 
first Summer, to come into the presence of Mrs. 
* * * * *, and simultaneously, to become a 
social success. 

Honestly, we hardly have the heart to ask 
you this question—what did the widow do? 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Evan Burrows Fontaine fills in her 
evenings by dancing in the Nine 
O’Clock Frolic, on the New Amster- 
dam Roof. After midnight, just by 
way of starting the new day right, 
she appears in two of her eastern 
dances in the Midnight Frolic 
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BARON OE MEYER 


Annette Bade is one of the pivotal 
points in the Midnight Whirl, on the 
roof of the Century Theatre. She is 
taking the place of Molly King, thus 
releasing Miss King for active service 
in the very front ranks of the movies 
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VANITY FAIR 












ARNOLD GENTHE 


Helen Herendeen is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most popular of our 
after-theatre performers. Her danc- 
ing adds much to the general good 
of the community at the Palais 
Royal, where she has been appear- 
ing with great success all season 


Dorothy Dickson and Carl Hyson— 
who are Mr. and Mrs. Hyson when 
they’re at home—first dance in ‘‘The 
Royal Vagabond,” at the Cohan 
and Harris Theatre, and then wile 
away the rest of the evening by 
acting as host and hostess in the 
supper room of the Biltmore Hotel 


When You Come to the End of a Perfect Night 


Don't Call It a Day, but Go to See Some of the Dancers Who Enliven the Midnight Hours 
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Their Characteristics, Habits, and Innumerable Methods of Removing the Joy From Life 


it may be, there exists a race of curious 

creatures. Outwardly, they possess no 
marked peculiarities; in fact, at a hasty glance, 
they may be readily mistaken for regular hu- 
man beings. They are built after the popular 
design; they have the usual number of features, 
arranged in the conventional manner; they offer 
no variations on the general run of things in 
their habits of dressing, eating, and carrying 
on their business. 

Yet, between them and the rest of the civi- 
lized world, there stretches an impassable bar- 
rier. Though they live in the very thick of the 
human race, they are forever isolated from it. 
They are fated to go through life, congenital 
pariahs. They live out their little lives, min- 
gling with the world, yet never a part of it. 

They are, in short, Good Souls. 

And the piteous thing about them is that 
they are wholly unconscious of their condition. 
A Good Soul thinks he is just like anyone else. 
Nothing could convince him otherwise. It is 
heartrending to see him, going cheerfully about, 
even whistling or humming as he goes, all un- 
conscious of his terrible plight. The utmost 
he can receive from the world is an attitude 
of good-humored patience, a perfunctory word 
of approbation, a praising with faint damn’s, 
so to speak,—yet he firmly believes that every- 
thing is all right with him. 

There is no accounting for Good Souls. 

They spring up anywhere. They will sud- 
denly appear in families which, for genera- 
tions, have had no slightest stigma attached to 
them. Possibly they are throw-backs. There 
is scarcely a family without at least one Good 
Soul somewhere in it at the present moment— 
maybe in the form of an elderly aunt, an un- 
married sister, an unsuccessful brother, an in- 
digent cousin. No household is complete 
without one. 


Ni about us, living in our very families, 


HE Good Soul begins early; he will show 

signs of his condition in extreme youth. Go 
now to the nearest window, and look out on 
the little children playing so happily below. 
Any group of youngsters that you may happen 
to see will do perfectly. Do you observe the 
child whom all the other little dears make “it” 
in their merry games? Do you follow the child 
from whom the other little ones snatch the 
cherished candy, to consume it before his 
streaming eyes? Can you get a good look at 
the child whose precious toys are borrowed for 
indefinite periods by the other playful young- 
sters, and are returned to him in fragments? Do 
you see the child upon whom all the other kid- 
dies play their complete repertory of child- 
hood’s winsome pranks—throwing bags of 
water on him, running away and hiding from 
him, shouting his name in quaint rhymes, 
chalking coarse legends on his unsuspecting 
back ? 

Mark that child well. He is going to be a 
Good Soul when he grows up. 

Thus does the doomed child go through early 
youth and adolescence. So does he progress 
towards the fulfilment of his destiny. And 
then, some day, when he is under discussion, 
someone will say of him, “Well, he means well, 
anyway.” That settles it. For him, that is the 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


end. Those words have branded him with the 
indelible mark of his pariahdom. He has 
come into his majority; he is a full-fledged 
Good Soul. 

The activities of the adult of the species 
are familiar to us all. When you are ill, who 
is it that hastens to your bedside bearing 
moulds of blanc-mange, which, from infancy, 
you have hated with unspeakable loathing? 
As usual, you are way ahead of me, gentle 
reader,—it is indeed the Good Soul. It is the 
Good Souls who efficiently smooth out your 
pillow when- you have just worked it into the 
comfortable shape, who creak about the room 
on noisy tiptoe, who tenderly lay on your 
fevered brow damp cloths which drip cease- 
lessly down your neck. It is they who ask, 
every other minute, if there isn’t something 
that they can do for you. It is they who, at 
great personal sacrifice, spend long hours sit- 
ting beside your bed, reading aloud the con- 
tinued stories in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, or chatting cozily on the increase in 
the city’s death rate. 


N health, as in illness, they are always right 
there, ready to befriend you. No sooner do 
you sit down, than they exclaim that they can 
see you aren’t comfortable in that chair, and 
insist on your changing places with them. It 
is the Good Souls who just know that you don’t 
like your tea that way, and who bear it master- 
fully away from you to alter it with cream 
and sugar until it is a complete stranger to you. 
At the table, it is they who always feel that 
their grapefruit is better than yours and who 
have to be restrained almost forcibly from ex- 
changing with you. In a restaurant, the waiter 
invariably makes a mistake and brings them 
something which they did not order—and 
which they refuse to have changed, choking it 
down with a wistful smile. It is they who 
cause traffic blocks, by standing in subway 
entrances arguing altruistically as to who is to 
pay the fare. 

At the theatre, should they be members of 
a box-party, it is the Good Souls who insist 
on occupying the rear chairs; if the seats are in 
the orchestra, they worry audibly, all through 
the performance, about their being able to see 
better than you, until finally in desperation 
you grant their plea and change seats with 
them. If, by so doing, they can bring a little 
discomfort on themselves—sit in a draught, 
say, or behind a pillar—then their happiness 
is complete. To feel the genial glow of martyr- 
dom—that is all that they ask of life. 

Good Souls are punctilious in their observa- 
tion of correct little ceremonies. If, for ex- 
ample, they borrow a postage stamp, they im- 
mediately offer two pennies in return for it— 
they insist upon this business transaction. 
They never fail to remember birthdays—their 
little gift always brings with it a sharp stab of 
remembrance that you have blissfully ignored 
their own natal day. At the last moment, on 
Christmas’ Eve, comes a present from some 
Good Soul whose existence, in the rush of holi- 
day shopping you have completely overlooked. 
When they go away, be it only for an over- 
night stay, they never neglect to send post- 
cards bearing views of the principal buildings 





of the place to all their acquaintances; to their 
intimates, they always bring back some local 
souvenir—a tiny dish, featuring the gold-let- 
tered name of the town; a thimble in an ap- 
propriate case, both bearing the name of their 
native city; a tie-rack with the name: of its 
place of residence burned decoratively on its 
wood; or some such useful novelty. 

The lives of Good Souls are crowded with 
Occasions, each with its own ritual which must 
be solemnly followed. On Mothers’ Day, Good 
Souls conscientiously wear carnations; on St. 
Patrick’s Day, they faithfully don boutonnieres 
of shamrocks; on Columbus Day, they care- 
fully pin on miniature Italian flags. Every feast 
must be celebrated by the sending out of cards 
—Valentine’s Day, Arbor Day, Groundhog 
Day, and all the other important festivals, each 
is duly observed. They have a perfect genius 
for discovering appropriate cards of greeting 
for the event. It must take hours of research. 

If it’s too long a time between holidays, then 
the Good Soul will send little cards or little 
mementoes, just by way of surprises. He is 
strong on surprises, anyway. It delights him 
to drop in unexpectedly on his friends. Who 
has not known the joy of those evenings when 
some Good Soul just runs in, as a surprise? 
It is particularly effective when a chosen com- 
pany of other guests happens to be present— 
enough for two tables of bridge, say. This 
means that the Good Soul must sit wistfully 
by, patiently watching the progress of the rub- 
ber, or else must cut in at intervals, volubly 
voicing his desolation at causing so much in- 
convenience, and apologizing constantly during 
the evening. 


H* conversation, admirable though it is, 
never receives its just due of attention 
and appreciation. He is one of those who be- 
lieve and frequently quote the exemplary pre- 
cept that there is good in everybody; hanging 
in his bedchamber is the whimsically phrased, 
yet vital, statement, done in burned leather— 
‘There is so much good in the worst of us and 
so much bad in the best of us that it hardly 
behooves any of us to talk about the rest of 
us.” This, too, he archly quotes on appropri- 
ate occasions. Two or three may be gathered 
together, intimately discussing some mutual 
acquaintance. It is just getting really absorb- 
ing, when comes the Good Soul, to utter his 
dutiful, ““We mustn’t judge harshly—after all, 
we must always remember that many times our 
own actions may be misconstrued.” Somehow, 
after several of these little reminders, there 
seems to be a general waning of interest; the 
little gathering breaks up, inventing quaint ex- 
cuses to get away and discuss the thing more 
fully, adding a few really good details, some 
place where the Good Soul will not follow. 
While the Good Soul, pitifully ignorant of their 
evil purpose, glows with the warmth of con- 
scious virtue, and settles himself to read the 
Contributors’ Club, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
with a sense of duty well done. 

Yet it must not be thought that their virtue 
lifts Good Souls above th: enjoyment of popu- 
lar pastimes. Indeed, it does not; they are 
enthusiasts on the subject of good, whole- 
some fun. They (Continued on page 94) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





ROCHLITZ STUDIO 
MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN 

Because she was the first president of the Colony 
Club; because she was the founder of one of our 
largest war charities; because she was the first woman 
ever appointed by a President to a Federal Commis- 
sion; and, finally, because she achieved extraordinary 
success in her work for the Red Cross in France 


© unoverwoon ano UNDERWOOD 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


Because he was made a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
while still in his thirties; because he is the owner of the New 
York Evening Post; because he is to place a memorial on the 
battlefield of the Marne; because he is about to raise a great en- 
dowment fund for Harvard; and, finally, because throughout the 
war he was on the job for America, every day of the year 


NICHOLSON 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Because he has put Indiana permanently on America’s 
literary map; because, as a playwright, he is almost 
as successful as in novel writing; because he under- 
stands boys better than any living writer; and, finally, 
because, in ‘“‘The Magnificent Ambersons” he has 
written one of the most notable novels of the time 
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CLARENCE H. MACKAY 


Because he transformed the dream of a Lincoln Farm into a 
splendid reality; because he has aided three great operatic com- 
panies; because he was the competent president of the Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Companies; because he is one of the best 
shots in America; and because his stand against Postmaster 
Burleson has shown him to possess the mettle of a true fighter 
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The Super-Novelists 


Suggestions for a League for the Restraint of Popular Authors 


What about the novelist? That is 
to say, what are we—the people who 
pay for his bread and butter and gaso- 
line—going to allow him to get away 
with? Or, putting it a little differently, 
which is the boss, the novelist or the 
public? It is a question that needs in- 
stant attention, for every day the ten- 
dency of the novelist to get above himself 
grows greater. 
This is what we get for feeding them 
meat. 


Tw question before the house is, 


OVELISTS may be divided into two 
classes. There is the ordinary novel- 
ist, the straightforward, horny-handed 
dealer in narrative, who is perfectly con- 
tent to turn out his two books a year, on 
the understanding—a gentleman’s agree- 
ment between himself and his public— 
that he reserves movie rights and is al- 
lowed an occasional photograph in the 
papers of himself and his pet dog. This 
class gives no trouble at all. 
Complications arise when we come to 
the other class, the super-novelists, of 
which species the Messrs. H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett may be taken as the 
best examples. Are these men, on the 
strength of having entertained us in the 


past, to be permitted to run our lives for —__sorre 


us? 

The trouble with the super-novelist is 
that he won’t stay put. He refuses to 
remain labelled. And it is absolute pain 
to the public not to be able to label any- 
body. I read James Braid’s “Advanced Golf” 
with pleasure and interest, in what might be 
called a reverent and prayerful spirit. What 
would be my feelings if some enterprising pub- 
lisher suddenly shot at me James Braid’s ‘‘God, 
the Invisible King”? I should feel defrauded. 
And it is this fraud that the super-novelists 
are perpetrating all the time. 

Arnold Bennett is a particularly bad ex- 
ample. He began by writing stories about 
women with Titian colored hair being found in 
pools of blood on the doormat. None of his 
characters ever went to bed; they spent the 
night listening to one other give low, sinister 
whistles or watching one other climb into win- 
dows with masks on. They handled revolvers 
with the careless ease with which the ordinary 
man handles an umbrella. I put Arnold Ben- 
nett on my list of reliable authors, and had my 
order in for “Clayhanger” directly it was an- 
nounced among Forthcoming Novels. I can 
still remember skimming its pages for the 
corpse, and my disappointment when the only 
character who died did it in his bed after 
about four hundred pages of preparation. 

And then, just as I had reluctantly accepted 
this new manner of his, he started writing 
tracts. 


T was just the same with H. G. Wells. Noth- 
ing was actually promised; there was no 
formal contract. But I was distinctly under 
the impression that, when I parted with my 
dollar fifty for a book with the Wells label, I 
Was to receive in exchange at least one chunk 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 





H. G. Wells has of late—under thin disguise as a fiction 
writer—been writing tra.is dealing with such light fic- 
tion material as education, socialism and the life here- 
after. The question is “Ought a man to pose as a 
novelist when he is, in reality, a super-schoolmaster?” 


of illicit love; and I am bound to admit that 
for quite a while the man played fair. But 
to-day, if you buy a Wells, you are likely to 
get a treatise on a new religion or an inquiry 
into whether the public schools of England 
really educate. 

The novelist makes out a case for himself. 
He says, in effect, “I am a brainy devil. This 
has been proved by the fact that my books have 
sold like hot cakes. The time has now come 
for me to discard the jam and give the public 
the pill without any trimmings. A novelist is 
a thinker. Why should he not be permitted to 
think? And, if he is permitted to think, why 
should he not print his thoughts?” 

The argument is speciously sound, but it 
leaves out of account the fact that he is really 
obtaining money under false pretenses. He 
says to the public by suggestion: ‘‘Here’s a 
little thing I’ve just done called ‘Should Re- 
ligion Be Religious?’ Get it early before the 
rush.” And, if the public hesitates, he says, 
‘Well, please yourself. But don’t forget how 
you liked my ‘Mystery of the Man with the 
Missing Toe’ and my ‘Girl Who Shouldn’t 
Have Done It.’” 

“Oh, it’s in the style of those, is it?” says 
the public, brightening up and reaching for its 
purse. “The title rather misled me for a 
moment.” 

“Well, I wrote it, didn’t I?” says the novel- 
ist. “I can’t say fairer than that. It isn’t a 
slavish imitation of my previous successes, of 
course, but still you know me, Al.” 

And the public, digging down into its jeans, 


discovers too late that it has been handed 
a citron. 

This is all wrong, and there should be 
some way of preventing it. Sometimes 
even the titles are deliberately misleading. 
Arnold Bennett publishes a thing called 
“The Human Machine”, and you think 
that he has at last returned to his early 
manner and is going to give you a hum- 
mer, full of dead bodies with hideous 
gashes all over them, and cries in the 
night, and so forth. The title practically 
tells the story, which, of course, will be a 
sort of modern Frankenstein: and the 
Human Machine will be a ghastly crea- 
tion of some mad inventor, rather like the 
thing in “The Ape, The Idiot, and Other 
People’, which has a brass ball instead 
of a head and went about the place 
strangling people. So you tumble over 
your feet in your hurry to get to the book- 
seller’s, and, when you get home and un- 
wrap your purchase, you find it is merely 
a few hints on how to be happy though 
living, and the most exciting thing in it 
is the bit where the author recommends 
you always to keep a diary. 


EN in other professions don’t do this 

- sort of thing. When you go to see 

Fred Stone, he does not pause in the act 

of falling backwards off a ladder to tell 

vou that the time has come when the 

Golden Rule must be recognized as the 

guiding principle of life, or to give you 

a list of the books you should buy if you 

wish to form your literary taste. A hun- 

dred times he has been tempted to do it, but 

always a consideration for a public which has 

paid its money to see him in his familiar feats 
restrains him. 

Similarly, your favorite after-dinner speaker, 
whose reputation is founded on an inimitable 
delivery of the lighter form of anecdote, seldom 
chills his audience by saying, “I am reminded, 
by a remark of the toast-master’s, of a little 
story of an Irishman. It seems that this Irish- 
man was walking down Broadway one day, 
and, just as he reached Forty-second Street, he 
was struck by the thought that the idea of God 
is one that has always been implanted in how- 
ever rudimentary a form in the mind of Man.” 

If other people can hold themselves in, why 
not novelists ? 

Part of the trouble is due to the fact that 
editors and publishers tempt these poor fellows. 
They offer them substantial cheques for their 
views on this subject and that, little realizing 
that they are helping to form a habit which, 
once acquired, is seldom cured without the ex- 
treme of discomfort and inconvenience. I have 
known quite blameless novelists, who never 
dreamed of expressing their opinions except 
through the mouths of their characters, start 
with gleaming eyes to pour out reams of the 
purest drivel simply because some editor has 
written to them, offering them a high rate per 
word for their comments on some public hap- 
pening. It is always the same sad story. They 
tell you that just one expression of opinion 
won’t hurt them, or that they can take it or 
leave it alone; but (Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Have You Tried These New Memory Courses ? 


Here Is the Story of How I Doubled My Salary in One Evening 


IVE weeks ago I had such a bad memory 
Pr my friends all called me “Bad Mem- 

ory Joe”. There was practically nothing 
too important for me to forget. I would even 
forget how forgetful I was, and make dates 
which I should have remembered that I could 
never remember to keep. It was terrible. 

I began to go down hill. Black spots would 
appear before my eyes, and then they would 
disappear and other black spots would take 
their place. My friends shunned me. Time 
and again I was on the point of calling up the 
doctor, but I could never remember his tele- 
phone number. 

Then, one night, as I lay in bed trying to 
remember something (it didn’t matter what, 
so long as I could remember it), I saw a great 
light. It flashed upon me like a dream. I 
leaped out of bed with a bound, and, landing 
on the toy train which my baby boy had left 
there the night before, I leaped back into bed 
again. But in that short fraction of a second, 
I had decided to take the step which was to 
mean so much in my life. I had decided to 
send for Prof. Womble’s Memory Course (ten 
lessons in the privacy of your own room). 

Well, I sent for the course—and studied it. 

The effect was electrifying. Before I had 
read the first four paragraphs of the first lesson 
I was summoned to the telephone to answer a 
call from my office. At the conclusion of the 
conversation, I called my wife to me. 

“Olga,” I said, my voice quavering with 
emotion, “Olga, here is an extra fifty cents on 
this week’s allowance. Mr. Golightly, my em- 
ployer (as you know), has just called me up 
and told me that my salary has been raised 
fifty per cent. We can now afford that extra 
tire on our runabout.” 

And, at the moment when I closed the book 
containing the third lesson, I received a tele- 
gram saying that I had been elected Vice- 
President and General Manager of the com- 
pany. This was too much. I kissed my wife 
and gave her another fifty cents. 

To-day I am getting a salary of $150,000 a 
year—and extras. Five weeks ago I was get- 
ting $14 a week. And yet I do not consider 
myself any brighter than any other man. What 
I have done, you can do. Perhaps you would 
like to hear just how Professor Womble’s Mem- 
ory Course gave me the self-confidence that I 
now have. Whether you would like to hear 
it or not, you are going to. 





The Secret for Remembering Names 


ET us take, for instance, the matter of re- 
membering names. Before taking this 
course I was utterly unable to connect names 
with faces, or vice versa. And, as the two al- 
most always go together, it will be seen that I 
was not very well equipped for social congress. 
I have been known, while acting as an usher 
at a reception of honor, to be obliged to ask 
both the guest and the hostess what their names 
were, before I could perform the ceremony of 
introducing them to each other. This, of course, 
was gauche of me, and I felt it keenly. 

But now, after studying the lesson on How 
to Remember Names and Faces, I am prac- 
tically a new man. All I have to do is this: 

Every day, before I leave my house, I mem- 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


orize the names of sixty familiar household or 
barn-yard objects, making a mental picture of 
each one as I impress its name on the delicate 
surface of my brain. You have no idea how 
delicate and impressionable the surface of your 
brain is until you have taken this course. It 
makes one go hot and cold all over to think of 
the collection of scandalous impressions that 
must have accumulated there after thirty years 
of knocking about New York,—or Bangor, for 
that matter. 

Thus, as I leave my front-door, I am mut- 
tering to myself: ‘Hen, bran-mash, sofa, silo, 
what-not, doggie, gas-stove-lighter, antimacas- 
sar, souvenir-ash-tray, camel, cat, percolator, 
egg-shell, etc., etc.” And, as I say each name, 
I shut my eyes and picture it in my mind’s 
eye. I sometimes fall down the front steps 
while walking thus with my eyes shut, but I 
certainly do visualize those hens and souvenir- 
ash-trays. 


The Way the System Works 


¥ the time I reach my office, I have the six- 

ty names of household and barn-yard ob- 

jects pretty fairly well visualized. Then I 

tuck them away in a corner of my brain that 

has nothing in particular to do just at that 
moment, and wait for something to turn up. 

Soon a customer of the firm comes in, bring- 
ing with him a friend from Tacoma who is 
interested in our little proposition with the 
North Star Smelting & Smelting Company. 
The friend is introduced as Mr. Conchman. 
He has a blonde, disorganized beard, of which 
I make immediate mental note. Then, just to 
make sure of myself and ostensibly to start the 
conversation pleasantly, I say: 

“What was the name again, please? I didn’t 
quite get it.” 

The repetition of the name gives me time to 
go through the following mental process, estab- 
lishing a train of associations between this man 
and my list of barn-yard objects: 

The man’s beard is blonde and sparse. It 
might be said (if one were very anxious to say 
it) that it resembles ensilage. Ensilage is 
found in a silo, and silo, you will remember, 
is one of the list of sixty mystic words I mem- 
orized this morning. It was, in fact, fourth in 
the list. Next to it came what-not. Now, let 
us review the objects that are usually found on 
a what-not. There may be a hand-painted 
china shepardess, a mother-of-pearl paper- 
cutter bearing a picture cf a ferris-wheel and 
the legend “Greetings from the Centenary”, a 
sweet-grass miniature demijohn, a conch-shell, 
—that’s it,—a conch-shell, and the man’s name 
is Conchman! 

While you are evolving this train of associa- 
tions, you can be shaking his hand up and 
down, unless the mental process should be too 
complicated, in which case you could motion 
him to be seated and give him a post-card al- 
bum to look at until you got his name indelibly 
fixed on the delicate surface of your brain. 

Then, when Mr. Conchman’s business is 
transacted, he goes out and I go on with my 
work. 

Let us say that it is seven years later, and 
that I meet him in a hotel in Mobile, Ala. 
Approaching me with a smile, he says: 


“T don’t suppose you remember me, do you?” 

Quick as a wink I am on my feet. 

“Why, of course, I remember you!” I say, 
delightedly, holding him off at arm’s length in 
order to get a better perspective of all his char- 
acteristics. “Your beard reminds me of en- 
silage. Ensilage, ensilage, silo, silo, the fourth 
word in my list, the fifth of which is what-not. 
You’re something that goes on a what-not. Yes, 
you are, you old rascal, don’t deny it. What- 
not. Hand-painted china-shepardess? No . 
mother-of-pearl paper-cutter? No. . . sweet- 
grass demijohn? It isn’t Mr. Demi-john, is it? 
No, no, of course not. . . . Wait, I’ve got it! 
It’s Mr. Conch-shell! That’s it, Conch-shell, 
or rather Conchman. How are you, Mr. 
Conchman? 1 remember you perfectly.” 

Sometimes, the man has gone before I can 
complete my train of associations, but usually 
I can hold his interest until I reach the end. 
And then I disclose to him that the secret of 
my remarkable memory is nothing more or less 
than Dr. Womble’s Memory Course (ten les- 
sons in the privacy of your own room). 

This, of course, is just one branch of the 
course. Before I had finished reading lesson 
number eight I could remember numbers and 
dates with the same facility. This is done by 
somewhat the same method, only the numbers 
are personified and made to talk and act like 
human beings. There being only one hundred 
numbers that are used in ordinary combina- 
tions, one has to visualize only one hundred lit- 
tle men and women, doing one hundred differ- 
erent things. If, for instance, I want to re- 
member that my watch number is 18,648,590 
(just why anyone should ever want to remem- 
ber his watch number is not clear, but it seems 
to be the thing to do, according to all diaries) 
I make the following little picture in my mind: 

A fat little man wearing a suit of armor, 
piling three little Czecho-Slovaks into a basket 
of laundry which is being carried by a member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
one of the Isadora Duncan dancers. You see 
the principle of the thing? It is so simple as 
to be almost ludicrous, or perhaps, so ludicrous 
as to be almost simple. 


Inspiration for Table Talk 


HUS, in an ordinary conversation, I am 

able to supply interesting side-lights on the 
topics under discussion, which completely baffle 
the other parties to the affair. Let us say that 
I am attending a dinner-party. Turning to 
the lady on my right I say: 

“Would you mind passing the salt, please? 
Salt is perhaps the chief product of Salzburg, 
Austria (latitude 45° 30”—longitude 10° 45”) 
the mines in that district having produced, in 
the month of August, 1915, 12,000 tons of 
this precious saline formation. It has been 
estimated that no less than 120,000 people are 
given employment by this industry, and one 
pound of salt, in the bean, contains 4,500,000,- 
000 grains, or as many grains as there were 
dollars in the Victory Loan.” 

I have acquired quite a reputation as a 
dinner-guest in this manner, and I can truth- 
fully say that whatever I am, in a business or 
social way, I owe to Dr. Womble’s Memory 
Course. What I have done, others can do. 
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Josephine MacLean, as ‘Pandora’ 


Miss MacLean has been establishing a national reputation for 
herself as the chief dancer in the Marion Morgan Company 
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These elaborate créations de nuit of 
Hazel Dawn’s are the cause of the 
many perplexing complications in the 
inve'ved plot of ““Up in Mabel’s Room” 





BACHRACH 
Peggy O’Neil occupies these pajamas in 
the new musical comedy, ‘Tumble In” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Edith Taliaferro and her pa- 
jamas appear together with great 
success in the heroine’s réle of 
“Please Get Married,”’ the suc- 
cessful farce at the Fulton Theatre 
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Evelyn Gosnell is the exponent of an 
entirely new species of nightwear in 
Otto Harbach’s and Wilson Collison’s 
comedy, playing at the Eltinge Theatre 


Peggy Hopkins’ retiring robe 
made things a good deal 
more difficult in “A Sleep- 
less Night,’’ which recently 
concluded its successful New 
York run at the Bijou Theatre 


The Rage for Pajama Ladies, on Our Stage 


The New Comedies All Seem to Be of the Bedroom Variety 
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GOLOBERG 


Olive Russell is a dancer from Cleveland, who has lately been making something of a sensation in New 


York at social and charity entertainments. 


Although an amateur, Miss Russell has challenged favorable 


comparison—in her East Indian and oriental dances—with the best professional performers of our day 


The Ostermoor School of Drama 


moment, what the custard pie was to the 

early moving pictures—the entire plot. 
All season long the center of the Broadway 
stage has been held by some sort of bed 
single, double, or twin, it didn’t matter, just 
so long as it was a bed. The Rule is simple! 
If there is only a bed in it, then the play is 
a success. 

“Keep It To Yourself” and “A Sleepless 
Night” lasted until the breaking-up of a hard 
season. “Up in Mabel’s Room,” “Tumble In” 
and ‘Please Get Married” are still with us, 
and another one, “Nightie Night,” is even now 
headed towards New York. No wonder that 
the playwrights are considering wearing but- 
tons that bear the legend, ‘“‘No bed, no farce.” 

In the light of all this, it would seem that 
the most pathetic incident in the life of William 
Shakespeare has been generally misinterpreted 
by his biographers. The playwright was a 
shrewd theatrical man and he realized that 
there was little money in Shakespearean drama. 
Robert Mantell had not yet been born. And 
so, when the bard came to make a will to pro- 
tect Mrs. Shakespeare, he made no mention 
of “Hamlet” and “Othello” and the rest. In- 
stead of that, he left her his second best bed. 
Unfortunately, he died before he could com- 
plete the farce to go with the bed, and Anne 
Hathaway seemed lacking in the slight amount 
of initiative which would have enabled her to 
capitalize the legacy. 

One or two biographers have been puzzled 


Tm bed seems to be, to the farce of the 








By HEYWOOD BROUN 


by the phrase “second best bed.” A few have 
gone wrong on this and accused Shakespeare 
of being niggardly, but recent researches have 
cleared him. The best bed was an old-fash- 
ioned four-poster. The second best was a fold- 
ing bed and, naturally, this was selected since 
it afforded an opportunity for a “sure fire” 
second act in which one of the comic characters 
might be caught in the contrivance and smoth- 
ered to death. 


Selecting the Style of Beds 


HE technique of modern playwrighting has 

been enormously simplified. It is reported 
from Cambridge, for instance, that Professor 
George Pierce Baker is to be allowed to resign 
from English 47 and that the playmaking 
course will be conducted, next semester, by 
Professor Ostermoor. 

Only one important and difficult decision 
remains to be made by every playwright before 
he puts a pen to paper. It is obvious that the 
dramatist is working in the dark until he can 
make up his mind whether he will use twin 
beds in the second act, or the conventional 
double. 

There is a new school arising which favors 
the three-quarter bed, but this has not yet re- 
ceived recognition from any of our more promi- 
nent dramatic critics. After a decision has 
been reached as to the size and number of the 
beds to be employed not much remains for the 
playwright. With the technical work disposed 
of, the task of finishing is quite simple. 


Although the bedroom farce has been here- 
abouts for several seasons, some of us are not 
yet quite acclimated. Young men who were 
brought up in a good home atmosphere, and 
taught never to enter a bed-room without 
knocking, have been known to exclaim audibly 
“Oh, I beg pardon” at the beginning of the 
second act. Others have an uncomfortable 
feeling that they have forgotten a tooth brush. 
There is also possible cause for embarrass- 
ment to young men not so properly brought up. 
Sometimes, for instance, they betray them- 
selves by inordinate merriment at almost point- 
less quips. When a reason is demanded, it is 
difficult to explain that the line brings to mind 
the original joke which you heard at Jones’s 
bachelor dinner. It is also considered unwise 
to remark “‘That’s a peignoir, isn’t it?” Young 
men had better refer to all loose garments as 
tea gowns, and let it go at that. 

In certain respects the bedroom farce de- 
serves the endorsement of all the Purity 
Leagues in the country. In no form of play 
is virtue so consistently upheld as in an Ameri- 
can bedroom farce. The players may be called 
upon to go through fire but they come out all 
unscathed. These farces teach us that we 
should never look askance at the lady in pa- 
jamas who is found hiding under, in, or over 
the bed of a gentleman. The evidence against 
her may be black. In her innocence she may 
employ words which might well be used against 
her in court, but, depend upon it, she is either 
hypnotized or walking in her sleep. 
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No carbaret is complete without her! 
She is the girl in the military finale, 
where everybody comes out waving flags 
and shouting “Vive la France.” She 
wears a red jacket, white tights, pearl 
earrings, and a drum major’s head-dress. 
The general impression is that she 
is supposed to represent Belgium 
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If you have ever been in a cabaret, you 
have surely met this great artiste. She 
is always billed as ‘“‘That Different Girl.” 
She appears in an 1830 costume, and in- 
variably sings about “When Grandma 
Was a Girl,” pointing out that in those 
days there were no subways, Bolshevists, 
tight skirts, tall buildings, or Ford cars 


Sketches by 
Dorothy Ferriss 


A quiet, restful corner in any New York cabaret, any evening after 
11:30. The famous quartette is rendering their snappiest selection, 
e79s-t. the orchestra is performing a jazz specialty, the vocal artists are 








working in a little close harmony, eighty-two couples are dancing in 


five square feet of flcor space, and the people are taking advantage 
of the restful quiet to indulge in many confidential little chats 











One of those aesthetic little dances in which the gentle- 
man seems to be trying unsuccessfully to throw his part- 
ner away. There is always a pleasing element of danger 
for the cabaret patrons, in an act like this—the guests 
at the ringside tables never know at just what moment 
the lady is going to alight in their chicken a la king 


Above the crash of dishes, the blare of the 
jazz, the thunder of the drums, sounds the 
voice of the soprano, sweet as the whistles 
of New Year’s Eve. She tells us that 
the Spring is coming, because’ she 
has inside information from the swallows 


How could they ever call it an evening, if the festivities 
didn’t include at least one Oriental dancer? The lady in 
question wears a nice, warm costume, made of a frag- 
ment of mother’s bead portiére. Her Eastern dances are 
particularly realistic, but it’s no wonder. She herself is 
a native of the Far East—Far East Fourteenth Street 
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The Night Life of a Great City 





‘THE transients—those sterling people who come to New York every Spring, 

during convention time, for their brief annual orgy—say that they simply 
don’t see how the natives stand the strain. The visitors stagger from one cabaret 
to another, every evening of their ten days’ stay, and then go back to Battle 
Creek, completely exhausted, to rest up till the next year. They just can’t 


understand how the inhabitants of New York keep up the pace, and still live. 
But the curious part of it is that New Yorkers thrive on that sort of thing! 
It does them good. They haunt the cabarets, never calling it a day until 2 A. M. 
every morning in the week, and they never felt better in their lives. After July 
first, they will all have to gather their wild Jack Roses where they may. 
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A Dip Into Prohibition 


and through Omar Khayyam. You see this 

ball—but first let me get Omar out of the 
way, because he’s only introductory, and the 
real thing is the ball which tells me all about 
the future. Between these two, Omar and the 
crystal ball—as a sort of hyphen—stands the 
subject of Prohibition. 

Well, of course, you have often noticed how 
utterly impossible it is to avoid a quotation 
from old Omar when one considers any aspect 
of the Prohibition question, or perhaps I should 
say the Prohibition answer, for it can scarcely 
be called a question at this late date. 

At the mere thought of the subject of drink- 
ing, memory inevitably calls up one or more 
of the old Persian’s ingratiating quatrains. Let 
the approaching drought be mentioned in any 
assemblage, and invariably the ancient jug and 
bread philosopher of the garden will be quoted. 

For instance, a day or two ago, I had been 
anxiously comparing my calendar with the con- 
tents of my buffet (which, by the way, is camou- 
flaged to represent a cabinet-grand-victrola), 
with a result that was not at all reassuring. 
Figuring a minimum consumption—to be per- 
petrated in a most secretive and solitary man- 
ner—I could see that his Royal Dryness, King 
July the First, would have it all over me in 
spite of my most conservative figuring. 

Such a painful deduction naturally threw 
my finely balanced mind into something of a 
panic from which, groping, as it were, I mur- 
mured to myself—unconscious of any plagiar- 
ism from the Persian sage: 

“I sent my soul into the Invisible 

Some letter of this after-life to spell; 


And lo! my soul returned to me and said 
‘There is no more; no, dearie, not a smell.” 


|: all came about through my gazing-ball, 


There it was, you see. Omar-up-to-date. 
But, Oh my! Omar—how different. Dry—dry 
as Sahara—not a drop, not a single amber bead 
on the rosary of the nosery! Do we realize, 
I wonder; do we fully imagine and visualize 
what is going to happen to us? 


O, I think I may safely say that we do not. 

Human-kind are a happy-go-lucky lot. 

Since the sword is suspended, so be it, we say. 

“Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 

go dry.” That is the general attitude of the 
mellower portion of society. 

No, we have but the faintest conception of 
the peculiar and far-reaching changes which 
are impending. Rather do we seek to put be- 
hind us the evil image, to blot out the horrid 
truth. Signs of this abound. Clubs, restau- 
rants and all forms of oases report a feverish 
boom in business, with big sales at advanced 
prices, and many prominent buyers in town. 
One of my most charming friends, a lady who 
chaperones (professionally) a discreet “Thé 
Dansant” in West 53rd Street told me the other 
day, that she had not heard the word “thé” 
pronounced (either correctly or incorrectly) 
since the armistice was signed. 

Such were my reflections as I turned from 
my cellarette and calendar and sat down mood- 
ily before—my gazing-ball! The ball! Why 
had I not thought of it before? For the ball 
alone held the secrets of the future. Thus had 
my reflections on the philosophy of Omar led 


Try This Over on Your Gazing-Ball 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


me to the true source of future enlightenment. 

Yes, Reader, scoff if you will, but the hon- 
est-to-goodness truth is that I have seen some 
most extraordinary glimpses of the yet-to-be, 
flit across this mirrored orb, which I bought 
in the Art section of one of our most expensive 





THE YOUNG MINERVA 
This is one of the earliest of Paul Manship’s 


sculptures. It was completed while he was 
still a student in Rome. The work has re- 
cently been exhibited at the Kingore Galleries 


shops, a shop the name of which stands as a 
commercial hyphen between the cities of Broth- 
erly and Otherly Love. Ah! you have guessed 
it! and without consulting the shopping depart- 
ment, too. It is certainly a privilege to be 
understood. 

Well, to continue. 

My gazing-ball seems to work particularly 
well at night. The light must be dim, for the 
future is a shy fay—and her observer must be 
silent, sympathetic, and alone. Ah, what a 
pity. Would that I could have had a score of 
my happy-go-lucky, carefree friends about me 
at that memorable midnight hour of which I 
speak, when I turned regretfully from my sor- 
did count of pints and quarts saved up against 
a dry-spell, to try once more the magic of the 
sphere; would that they could have shared with 
me the pictures which I saw. But I was alone, 
and, being alone, and hating above all things 
to drink alone, I had first fabricated for myself 
a double, interlined, Scotch-wool night cap, 
which is reversible, the two sides being as alike 
as haig and haig. It is a charming conceit, 
this of the double potion of the solitary philos- 
opher—one for himself, and one for the missing 
guest. It seems to hallow a somewhat unholy 
proceeding. 

Seated then before my gazing-ball, night-cap 


in hand, I began to reflect profoundly upon the 
great mysteries of life. ‘All alcohol,” I 
thought, “‘is divided into two parts, denatured 
and good-natured. It is the good-natured. . . .” 

I suddenly rubbed my eyes and leaned for- 
ward. ‘The silver surface of the ball was 
clouded with a picture of my grandmother, dim 
and indistinct, like those I used to take with 
my “Little Wonder” two-dollar camera. Very 
slowly grandma’s outlines cleared and defined 
themselves and I realized with a thrill, that I 
was actually peering into the future; that the 
new picture before me was nothing less than 
good Mr. Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic—of 1920 
—as it will be in that not distant future when 
the long arm of the law has laid its pallid 
Federal-amendment upon the theatrical district. 


H, what a change was there, my country- 
men! What sombre splendor; what sub- 
dued gayety. It was a scene to strike a chill 
into the brightest heart, to still the merriest 
laughter. Yet there was a distinguished beauty 
about it, too. The setting was architecturally 
familiar. Its basic lines and masses were as 
they are now, but, over galleries and tables and 
proscenium-arch, hung a dim and dusty atmos- 
phere, the grime of intellect so noticeable in 
libraries, in genius and in Boston. Yet the 
tables were crowded with smartly-dressed peo- 
ple, all intent on playing some game the nature 
of which puzzled me, until a notice posted near 
the door enlightened me. It was Backgammon 
Night, and a gala affair. Prizes were offered 
for first, second, and third places. I read them, 
curiously : 

First Prize—A pair of tortoise-shell-rimmed 
glasses. 

Second Prize—A half year’s subscription to 
the New Republic. 

Third Prize—A whole year’s subscription to 
the same. 

It was with a slight shudder that I realized 
that the New Republic would still be running 
in 1920. In a sheltered corner sat the great 
impresario, Florenz Ziegfeld, deep in a volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, while his fair 
wife, William, plied her busy needle at his 
side. Between them toddled their golden-haired 
daughter, James, whose occasional eager ques- 
tion met with soft reproof, for the competitors 
were not to be disturbed. From somewhere, un- 
seen, muted violins .discoursed a five-voice 
fugue of the mighty Bach to the accompaniment 
of which a single piece of one-color sang-de- 
boeuf glaze—a faultless example of the Ping 
dynasty—stood quietly on a table in the center 
of the stage. It was all so simple, so restful, 
so too utterly beautiful that I involuntarily nes- 
tled further into my nightcap and, as if dis- 
turbed by ever so slight a motion on my part, 
thé “mages in the picture became as a troubled 
pool and faded again to a confused likeness of 
my dear, dead grandmother. 

But not for long, for, soon a second picture 
succeeded the first—a picture of domesticity 
and, shall I say, of quiet? Well, hardly, 
“quiet.” 

I could scarcely believe my eyes, yet the de- 
tails were before me too plainly to be denied. 
It was a midnight supper party which I now 
beheid—a small, in- (Continued on page 98) 
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Louine, a Portrait by Malcolm Parcell 


HIS is the subtle and beguiling canvas to which was awarded the Saltus figure shown against a background of mysterious cliffs and trees. Mr. 
Gold Meda! at the Spring exhibition of the Academy of Design. It is a | Malcolm Parcell—who is only twenty-three years of age—is a Pittsburgh 
nocturne in gray greens, gray blues, yellow, and dull gold, with the painter. It is the first canvas which he has ever exhibited in New York. 
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Our Ksteemed Contemporaries 


Through the Dobrudja with Gun and 
Camera 


HERE was a heavy mist falling as we 
[ice Ilanlac, rendering the cozbars (native 

doblacs) doubly indistinguishable. This 
was unfortunate, as we had planned on taking 
many photographs, some of which are repro- 
duced here. 

Our party consisted of seven members of the 
Society: Molwinch, young MHoughbotham, 
Capt. Ramp, and myself, together with four- 
teen native barbudos (luksni who are under the 
draft age), a boat’s crew, two helpers, and some 
potted tongue. Lieut. Furbearing, the Society’s 
press-agent, had sailed earlier in the week, and 
was to join us at Curtea de Argesh. 

Before us, as we progressed, lay the Tecuci, 
shimmering in the reflected light of the sun 
(sun). They were named by their discoverer, 
Joao Galatz, after his uncle, whose name was 
Wurgle, or, as he was known among the na- 
tives, “Wurgle”. From that time (1808) until 
1898, no automobile was ever seen on one of 
the Tecuci, although many of the inhabitants 
subsisted entirely on what we call ‘‘cottage- 
cheese”. 

The weevils of this district (Curculionide) 
are remarkable for their lack of poise. We saw 
several of them, just at sundown, when, ac- 
cording to an old native legend, the weevil 
comes out to defy the God of Acor, his ancient 
enemy, and never, not even in Castanheira, 
have I seen weevils more embarrassed than 
those upon whom we came suddenly at a bend 
in the Selch River. 

Early morning found us filing up the Buzeu 
Valley, with the gun-bearers and bus-boys in 
single-file behind us, and a picturesque lot 
they were, too, with their lisle socks and queer 
patch-pockets. In taking a picture of them, I 
walked backward into the Buzeau River, which 
delayed the party, as I had, in my bag, the key 
with which the potted tongue cans were to be 
opened. 

We were fortunate enough to catch several 
male puffins, which were so ingenuous as to 
eat the carpet-tacks we offered them. The 
puffin (Thalassidroma buleverit), is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the more effete robin of 
America because the twc birds are similar in 
no essential points. This makes it convenient 
for the naturalist, who might otherwise get 
them mixed. Puffins are hunted principally 
for their companionable qualities, a domesti- 
cated puffin being held the equal—if not quite 
—of the average Dobrudjan housewife in many 
respects, such as, for instance, self-respect. 

It was late in the afternoon of the third day, 
when we finally reached Dimbovitza, and the 
cool llemla was indeed refreshing. It had 
been, we one and all agreed, a most interest- 
ing trip, and we vowed that we should not for- 
get our Three Days in the Dobrudja. 





Dead Leaves 


** AIN’T you got them dishes done up yet, 
Irma ?”’ 

A petulant voice from what, in Central New 

England, is called the “sittin’ room”, pene- 

trated the cool silence of the farm-house 


Harper’s Magazine—Tabloid Edition 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


kitchen. Irma Hathaway passed her hand 
heavily before her eyes. 

“Yes, Ma,” she replied wearily, as she threw 
a cup at the steel engraving of “The Return 
of the Mayflower” which hung on the kitchen 
wall. She wondered when she would die. 

A cold wind blew along the corridor which 
connected the kitchen with the wood-shed. 
Then, as if disgruntled, it blew back again, 
like a man Teturning to his room after a fresh 
handkerchief. Irma shuddered. It was all 
so inexplicably depressing. 

For eighteen years the sun had never been 
able to shine in Bemis Corners. God knows 
it had tried. But there had always been some- 
thing imponderable, something monstrously 
bleak, which had thrown itself, like a great 
cloak, between the warm light of that body and 
the grim reality of Bemis Corners. 

“Tf Eben had only known,”’.thought Irma, 
and buried her face in the soapy water. 

Someone entered the room from the wood- 
shed, stamping the snow from his boots. She 
knew, without looking up, that it was Ira. - 

“Why hev you come?” she said softly, lift- 
ing her moist eyes to him. It was not Ira. It 
was the hired man. She sobbed pitifully and 
leaped upon the roller-towel which hung on 
the door, pulling it round and round like a 
captive squirrel in a revolving cage. 

“Tt ain’t no use,” she moaned. 

And, through the cadavers of the apple- 
trees in the orchard behind the house, there 
rattled a wind from the sea, the sea to which 
men go down in ships never to return, telling 
of sorrow and all that sort of thing. 

“Fate,” some people call it. 

To Irma Hathaway it was all the same. 


June, July, August 


ULIPS, crocuses and chard, 
And the wax bean 
In the back yard. 
And the open road to the land of dreams, 
With the heavy swirl 
Of the singing streams. 
Oh! boy! 





Unpublished Letters of Mark Twain 
With a foreword by Albert Bigelow Paine* 


FOREWORD 


HIS letter from Mark Twain to Mr. Horace 

J. Borrow of Hartford has recently been 
called to my attention by a niece of Mr. Bor- 
row’s who now lives in Glastonbury. I have no 
reason to believe that the lady is a charlatan, in 
fact, I have often heard Mark Twain speak of 
Mr. Borrow in the highest terms. 


Mr. Horace J. Borrow 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Dear Mr. Borrow: Enclosed find check for 
ten dollars ($10) in payment of my annual 
dues for the year 1891-2. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) S. L. CLEMENS. 


*The complete works of Mark Twain, with complete 
forewords by Mr. Paine are, oddly enough, published by 
Harper and Bros. who, oddly enough, also publish this 
magazine. We celebrate this coincidence by offering the 
complete set to our readers on easy and friendly terms. 


Highways and By-Ways in Old 
Fall River 


_ chance visitor to Fall River may be 
said, like the old fisherman in “Bartholo- 
mew Fair,” to have “seen half the world, with- 
out tasting its savour.” Wandering down the 
Main Street, with its clanging trolley-cars and 
noisy drays, one wonders (as, indeed, one may 
well wonder), if all this is a manifestation so 
much of Fall River as it is of that for which 
Fall River stands. 

Frankly, I do not know. 

But there is something in the air, something 
ineffable in the swirl of the smoke from the 
towering stacks, which sings, to the rhythm of 
the clashing shuttles and humming looms, of a 
day when old gentlemen in belted raglans and 
cloth-topped boots strolled through these streets, 
bearing with them the legend of mutability. 
Perhaps “mutability” is too strong a word. 
Fall Riverians would think so. 

And the old Fall River Line! What mem- 
ories does that name not awaken in the minds 
of globe-trotters? Or, rather, what memories 
does it awaken? William Lloyd Garrison is 
said to have remarked upon one occasion to 
Benjamin Butler that one of the most grateful 
features of Fall River was the night-boat for 
New York.- To which Butler is reported to 
have replied: “But, my dear Lloyd, there is 
ne night-boat to New York, and there won’t 
be until along about 1875 or even later. So 
your funny crack, in its essential detail, falls 
flat.” 

But, regardless of all this, the fact remains 
that Fall River is Fall River, and that it is 
within easy motoring distance of Newport, 
which offers our art department countless op- 
portunities for charming illustrations. 





The Editor’s Drawer 


ITTLE Bobby, aged five, saying his prayers, 

had come to that most critical of diplo- 

matic crises: the naming of relatives to be 
blessed. 

“Why don’t I ask God to bless Aunt Ma- 
bel?’’ he queried, looking up with a roguish 
twinkle in his blue eyes. 

“But you do, Bobby,” answered his mother. 

“So I do,” was his prompt reply. 


ITTLE Willie, aged seven, was asked by 
his teacher to define the word “confuse’’. 
‘Confuse’ is what my daddy says when he 
looks at his watch,” said Willy. The teacher 
never asked that question again. At least, 
not of Willy. 


ITTLE Gertrude, aged three, was saying 
her prayers. “Is God everywhere?’ she 

asked. 

“Yes, 
mother. 

“Everywhere?” she persisted. 

“Yes, dear, everywhere,” repeated her moth- 
er, all unsuspecting. | 

‘Then He must be like Uncle Ned,” said the 
little tot. 

‘Why, Gertrude, what makes you say tha 

“Because I heard Daddy say that Uncle Ned 
was everywhere,” was the astounding reply. 


dear, everywhere,” answered her 


t?” 
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ean Days in Russian Letters 
Authors Silenced by Anxiety of Revolution and Shortage of Paper 
By OLIVER M. SAYLER 
HESE are lean days in Russian letters. artist and the writer are less appreciated than bold independence and his flaming spirit of 
Unlike the theatre, which has survived the in Russia, they would all have been swallowed _ revolt. Not for him the safety and seclusion 
ravages of revolution in Moscow and _ up in the morass of political controversy, en- of a neutral in politics!’ He had fought for the 
Petrograd with head high and perseverance  gulfed by the bitter suspicion of social revolu- revolution from those childhood days of poverty 
dogged, the contemporary literature of Russia tion. But in Russia they have a word for one when he emerged from his birthplace, Nizhni ne 
has suffered an eclipse, the probable duration who is neutral in politics, one who takes no Novgorod. He had fought for the 1905 revolu- in 
of which is not recorded in the calendar. The side in any controversy and who is permitted by _ tion, and for his fighting he had been exiled. tra 
authors have been silenced by anxiety born of all sides, therefore, to go his way unmolested. It was during this exile that he visited the go 
chaos, or, if they have been able to shut them- ‘To this group—which is small in spite of all United States in 1906, and among his other St 
selves off and keep their pens moist, they must its manifest advantages, for the Russian likes foreign homes was the island of Capri in the ye 
rest content to have their dreams locked up un-_ dialectics as well as the next—belong most of Bay of Naples. It was probably in order to un 
til returning order once more provides the white the artists and writers. be on hand for the new revolution, which he 
paper of which books are made. saw impending, that he returned to his native 
That is in the nature of the case. It may USSIA’S living master in letters, Maxim land in 1914 and enlisted in the army. Ic 
be difficult at first to understand why the the- Gorky, has followed a different course un- By the time I reached Russia in the fall of eal 
atre should persist and why, at the same time, der the revolution, a course in keeping with his 1917, Gorky had so spent himself that he was m¢ 
literature, equally vital and significant almost a living dead man. He had aa 
in the Russian past, should slack. But seen fifty years in the flesh but three the 
under the repertory system which pre- times that in the conflict of the spirit. a ( 
vails in Moscow and Petrograd, the His photographs taken since the revolu- 1\ 
theatre can draw endlessly on its bounte- tion, one of which I brought back with 
ous and varied storehouse, although it me last Summer, reveal a face tragically m 
is unable to make new productions. furrowed, a chin limp from struggle ot] 
Literature, on the contrary, lives but and eyes scanning wearily a long and cel 
poorly on its past. In it there is no hopeless future. Ever since the Bolshe- an 
counterpart for the actor, who may con- viki came into power in November, fli 
ceivably be happier in a revival of 1917, Gorky has been a man ill, and bu 
“Twelfth Night” than in the premiére under par as a fighter, even with his cy 
of “Hunting the Hun.” And when pen. He has seen, and been seen by, AC 
there is no paper for replenishing ex- almost no one. But as a resolute sp 
hausted editions of the classics, litera- Menschevik, opposed to the violent no 
ture lives not at all. methods of the Bolsheviki, and to their ad 
In this occultation of Russian letters, determination to remake the world here Ay 
what has happened to the writers them- and now, he still fought for his views, 
selves, especially those outstanding fig- using what little strength remained to m 
ures like Gorky and Andreieff and Art- direct the newspaper in Petrograd iden- ga 
suibasheff, to whom before the war we tified with his name, Novaya Zhizn, til 
had learned to look for the continuation the New Life. His recent agreement to 
of the tradition of Dostoievsky and to work with the Bolsheviki, if true, TO 
Tolstoy and Turgenieff and Tchehoff ? only indicates the disappearance in lin 
In almost any other country, where the Moscow and (Continued on page 96) he 
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The Dying Spark of a Romancer’s Immortai Youth 


S soon as I had seen my wife and children 
off on the Adirondack Express, I became, 
mysteriously and delightfully, myself. 

I stood on the station platform, waving my 
new straw hat and permitting the tears to stand 
in my eyes. The rear-lights of the departing 
train winked in a diabolical manner—and were 
gone! When I came out, into Forty-second 
Street, I was, for the first time in more than a 
year, myself. I could do exactly as I pleased 
until the first of October. 

Delirious thought! Intoxicating freedom! 

I could stay out until four in the morning; 
I could lie a-bed until noon; I could drink and 
eat as much or as little as I liked. For three 
months I could write love stories, and live them 
—in peace and in silence. No one would crack 
the whip about my intellectual heels or apply 
a domestic check-rein to my harmless impulses. 
I was a novelist, out of jail! Pardoned. Free! 

Monogamy is the stop-clock of emotion. A 
married man may possibly flirt with women 
other than his estimable wife, but there is a 
certain lack of abandon, a certain confining 
and restraining caution which deprives his 
flirtations of charm. He may be shameless, 
but there is something humiliating about secre- 
cy—it robs adventure of its true essence. The 
Adirondack Express is a friend to romantic 
spirits held in matrimonial bondage. It rushed 
northward bearing my adored wife and my 
adorable children and I—ambling up Fifth 
Avenue, entered the Land of Adventure. 

I did not, of course, move out of the apart- 
ment; that would have been a foolish extrava- 
gance. I wrote there occasionally and some- 
times I turned up there to sleep or bathe, tip- 
toeing like a sneak thief through the deserted 
rooms where all the furniture was swaddled in 
linen, the chandeliers veiled like ladies of the 
harem in reckless yards of cheesecloth, the orna- 
ments hidden under newspapers and the rugs 
rolled in vile-smelling camphor wrappings. 
Gone the children’s toys. Gone my wife’s slip- 
pers and boudoir cap, her combs, brushes and 
mysterious cosmetics. . I moved silent- 
ly from room to room, catching glimpses of 
myself in the mirrors—a pale, rather handsome 
man of forty with some little reputation as a 
writer and a bright look of dangerous elation 
in his eyes. 

I had determined to recover my lost youth. 
So I haunted the old places in search of youth’s 
carelessness, youth’s daring, youth’s divine 
trust in the ways of an obscure and impartial 
fate. Coquelin’s, for instance; that dingy res- 
taurant down town, with its French-gilt mir- 
rors, its thick, red carpets, its benches up- 
holstered with leather, its antique waiters, 
framed cartoons, onion soup and glazed crock- 
ery. Sweet memories! 








OME of my old friends and acquaintances 

were still there—painters, journalists, revo- 
lutionists, dim-eyed consumers of Coquelin’s 
red wine, professional philanderers, penniless 
musicians, uninspired poets and a varied as- 
sortment of failures. They were an ugly lot. 
As the father of a family I should have avoided 





them. But there was a secret corruption in 
my soul. I found myself enjoying their amaz- 


ing frankness, their intellectual madness, their 


By G. P. 





“Helena had put on an extremely 


pretty little evening dress. Nothing 
was ever more charming, more provo- 
cative. She was waiting for me” 


Drawing by Carton Moore-Park 


familiarity with delicious sins which I had 
bravely put out of my life. 

Coquelin’s was the scene of my first ad- 
venture. One night I caught sight of a Rus- 
sian-American paper, printed in New York 
and, inspired by curiosity, I was turning the 
pages when I caught sight of my own name, in 
English type. Gerald Prentice. I was, then, 
well-known to the Russians of New York. Yet 
I could not read the article. What had they 
said of me—of my novels, my poems, my 
stories ? 

I went from table to table, consulting my 
friends. No one could read Russian. Was it 
slander or praise? Noone knew. I went back 
to my place near the door and sank down, 
baffled and irritated. 

“Tell me,”’ I whispered to the waiter, “doesn’t 
any one in this God-forsaken place speak 
Russian ?” 

‘But yes, m’sieur. An entire family. Father, 
mother, and two daughters. They are sitting 
over there, in the middle of the room.” 

“Do they speak English?” 

‘Oui, m’sieur. The tall mademoiselle speaks 
English most excellently well.” 

“Very good. Tell them who I am and say 
that I would be most grateful if the tall made- 
mois-lle would translate this article from the 
Russian.” 

“Bien, -m’sieur.”’ 

The waiter approached the Russian family 
and made eloquent gestures. They all turned 
to stare at me; then the father nodded, and I 
was invited to join them. 

Fatal moment! 

I fell in love with the tall, dark girl before 
I had made my explanation and my plea. She 
was magnificent—a white-skinned, slender 





creature with eyes like stars, a red mouth and 
a tender, womanly smile—the dream of my 
mad, forgotten youth! Her father was a little, 
indeterminate fellow, very respectable, very un- 
sophisticated. The mother was a stout, rosy 
woman, and the other daughter one of those 
big-eyed girls found only in English novels. 
They greeted me with unaffected sympathy. 
Their name was Sergovitche Her name— 
Helena Sergovitch! Helen of Troy; eternal 
temptress — here in the smoky shadows of 
Coquelin’s sixty-cent table d’héte! 

“America,” she said to me in delicious, 
broken English, “I love it! And you are a 
writer? You weesh a translator—of your 
books? Very well. Come to-morrow to our 
house, in the evening—maybe I can do it for 
you. I try, eh? Bring me one of your books—” 

I backed away from the table, her address 
ringing in my mind, only to find the eyes of my 
friends fixed upon me with surprise and cyni- 
cal amusement. I retreated behind a news- 
paper, my heart beating, dizzy with happiness 
and excitement. Here, at last, was Romance! 
She had looked into my eyes, she had asked 
me to call. . . . I could think of nothing but 
that meeting and her Russian lips ready for 
America’s kiss. . . 


HEY lived in a dingy but respectable 

apartment house in the Chelsea quarter of 
New York. Helena had put on an extremely 
pretty little evening dress. Nothing was ever 
more charming, more provocative. She was 
waiting for me; she explained that her father 
was in the library, her mother and sister had 
gone for a walk. I gave her one of my books. 
We sat down—side by side. My pulses were 
bounding, my brain was in a tumult. I did 
not hear one word of her translation of the 
Russian article which I had brought with me. 
I only knew that she was necessary to my life 
— if only until the first of October. I thought 
of my wife, my children, my home, my duty, 
Russia, liberty, and suicide. But, principally, 
I thought of Helena. In the mad confusion of 
my thoughts her eyes were the only serene and 
steady pivots of my life. 

Ridiculous, wasn’t it? I, a married man, in 
love with a girl I had seen but once! I wanted to 
run away with her, but prudence restrained me. 

Our courtship progressed in the most mid- 
dle-class, irreproachable manner. Naturally, 
I said nothing of my wife and children. I 
called again, and again, and again; there were 
short, whispered conversations in the parlor, 
thrilling hand-clasps, letters, a final confession, 
a kiss, an embrace—and a question. 

Helena promised to marry me! This was 
no secret romance, no hidden idyll, no delicious, 
dangerous, compromising affair. Helena took 
it for granted that I was a bachelor. With 
pride and joy she informed father, mother and 
the sister of our engagement. What could I 
do? The father beamed; the mother wept a 
little; the sister kissed me resoundingly. The 
pact was sealed. I tried to forget my married 
state. Had I confessed, I would have had to 
leave Helena, and that was impossible. I was 
having the most delightful love-affair of my 
life. Helena’s eyes rested upon me with ad- 
miration and love; (Continued on page 90) 
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The Middle-Aged Lover; 
Prof. Goodwillie 
In “The Professor’s Love Story” 


The Patriot; 
Alexander Hamilton 
In “Hamilton” 





The Musician; Paganini 
In the Play of That Name 


The Artist; Mr. Don 
In “A Well-Remembered Voice” 





The Spirit of Evil; The Devil The Oriental; Zakuri The Diplomat; Disraeli 
In the Play of That Name In “The Darling of the Gods” In the Play of That Name 


One Man, in His Time, Plays Many Parts 


Shakespeare Has Said It; George Arliss Has Proved It 
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The Dying Soldier, and his Family. A low relief, in marble, by Dujam Penic 


The Art of Dujam Penic 


A Serbian Sculptor, Now in New York, Who Is Rapidly Coming Into His Own 


or another are so much in evidence in the 
metropolis, the case of young Dujam 
Penic, now a New York sculptor, is particu- 
larly interesting. Although he is technically 
a Serbian, and owing allegiance to that nation, 
which is emerging from the Great War with 
bright prospects after years of suffering, he is 
really a Dalmatian from the neighbor- 
hood of Spalato, and so is in a very par- 
ticular way a neighbor of Ivan Mestro- 
vitz, who is the Poet Laureate in stone of 
the turbulent Balkans, and who was to 
have shown his works here a year ago, 
but could not, on account of the war. 
Penic went to Venice when he was 
seventeen, and stayed in that city of light, 
legend and romance until he was twenty. 
There he studied under Ferraroni. On 
removing to Rome he became a pupil of 
Mestrovitz, working afterwards with that 
artist on his big “hero horse” at Agram. 
He then lived for a while in Vienna, after 
which he made his headquarters in Flor- 
ence. Then, true to the traditions of 
sculptors all the world over, he made his 
way to Paris, to find out some of the 
artistic secrets of the French. 


\" the present time, when Slavs of one sort 


T was there that he discovered the ex- 
istence of a new lodestone—New 
York. He found that all sorts of artists 
were curious about this city. They 
thought about it with the same sort of 
curiosity that was displayed by opera 
singers, musicians, stage people, and, in 
fact, the whole race of persons of spe- | 
cialized talents. So he decided to make a 
voyage of exploration on his own account, 
arriving here just fifteen days before the 
first gun was fired which was to set the 
whole world afire. 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


It was not a good time for a young sculptor 
to land in America, even if America was doing 
her best, officially, to show that she had no 
interest, one way or another, in events that were 
to concern her very personally later on. Penic, 
however, got busy. He became an assistant to 
Jo Davidson, working in his studio until that 
stulptor was despatched to Europe to do the 





The Spirit of Sorrow. A group, in relief, by Dujam Penic 


busts of leading chiefs of state, statesmen and 
generals on which he is at present engaged. 

After Davidson went abroad, Penic started 
on his own hook in his friend’s studio in Mac- 
dougal Alley. The first things that he showed 
here were part of an interesting exhibition. He 
is to have his first one man show in this coun- 
try early in the Fall, at the Kingore Galleries. 

It must not be imagined that Penic’s 
acquaintance with exhibitions only began 
recently. He showed two portraits at 
Agram in 1910; the head of a boy in 
Rome in 1911; another head at Vienna in 
1912, and a couple of portraits at a show 
in Belgrade in 1913. 


O far as his art beliefs are concerned, 
he considers Mestrovitz as his master, 
in the sense that he has been more in- 
fluenced by that sculptor than by any 
other artist with whom he has come in 
personal contact. At the same time he is 
willing to admit that the great masters 
whose work have appealed to him most 
are Giotto, Michelangelo and Rodin. It 
is not surprising that these are also the 
men who have appealed most to Mestro- 
vitz. But Mestrovitz is perhaps first of 
all a patriot and, after that, an artist. 
Every Slav, like every Irishman, is a 
natural politician. Penic, when almost a 
boy, and hardly yet a student, was in the 
National movement, which has helped to 
destroy Germany and Turkey. He is a 
great believer in Trumbich, the Slav lead- 
er in Dalmatia, and thinks that there 
could be nothing more reasonable in the 
world than that the resurrection of his 
race should be brought about largely 
by artists, much as the freedom of Poland 
has been helped along by an artist— 
Ignace Paderewski. 
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Easthampton, Long Island, is a wonderful 
beach for art students. If you wear a 
smock, bob you hair, or dote on Arthur B. 
Davies—you simply must go to Easthamp- 
ton for the summer. It’s too wonderful. 
There are wonderful art schools there, and 
heaps of wonderful art lovers, as well 











Great Neck, Long Island, is going to be The beaches on the North Shore of Massa- 


the one best beach, this summer, for the 
“Self expression” dancers. The ladies 
representing two schools of rhythmic danc- 
ing are going there—in order to throw 
medicine balls and practise “The Birth of 





chusetts are used chiefly for purposes of 
reading, sleeping and reciting poetry. All 
of Boston’s literati regard the seashore— 
from Nahant to Manchester—merely as 
the motivation for their cerebral function- 


Love” and “The Death of the Swan” ings—as The New Republic would put it 
Long Beach, as a bathing resort, is not 
so famous because of its swimming 
facilities, as for the facilities which it 
offers visitors to meet congenial 
strangers—usually of the opposite sex. 
It is swept by ocean breezes in order 


Sketches by 
August Henkel 





are generated 








But, bless you, Coney Island is where you really have a good 
time. For a day of good clean sport there is nothing like swim- 
ming around there in a collection of water melons and hair mat- 
tresses; getting car sick in the scenic railways; and contracting 
acute indigation as the result of eating a litter of hot dogs 


to mitigate the fumes of hot air which 
its sandy beaches 


2 
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Bailey’s Beach at»Newport, is, of course, the Mecca of every 
social climber. Next to Venice, Newport has a larger floating 
population than any resort of its kind. The beaux and single 
men run a little old there, especially in the middle of the week, 
but, on Saturdays and Sundays, things are apt to brighten up 


Grand Opening of the Sea Bathing Season 


| a week or two the Atlantic Ocean will act as host, for the first time this 
season, to a varied assortment of mixed nuts, who love, not so much the 
privilege of sporting on its surging bosom, as of flirting on its sandy beaches. 
Yes, the season for debonair beach-combing and open air hair-brushing, will 


soon be officially declared on. Soon the dowagers of Newport will be floating 
on Father Neptune’s permanent marcel waves: soon the little dramatic artistes 
will be wetting their toes at Long Beach, and soon will Mr. Coney’s pleasant 
island echo with “songs of maids beneath the moon, with fairy laughter blent.” 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


or heard of was brought off in the follow- 

ing hand, and the beauty of it was that the 
play was made without a moment's hesitation, 
as if there were nothing else to be done. 


r VHE most remarkable play I have ever seen 
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Z dealt and bid two hearts, A three diamonds 
and Y three spades. B went to four clubs, and 
Z to four hearts, in spite of his partner’s deny- 
ing that suit. A doubled. Had Z been left to 
play the hand at hearts, he would have been 
set for 300, but Y took him out of the double 
with four spades, which B doubled. 

It will readily be seen that if the average 
player had held Y’s cards, he would have been 
set for 500 points on the play, as B, who has 
no diamonds, would lead ace of clubs. As 


all good players use the down-and-out echo 2 


against a trump declaration, B would know by 
the fall of the two small cards from A and Y 
that A had the king or no more. 

The second club A would trump, and would 
run off four winning diamonds. Whether B 
trumps the diamond to give A another ruff on 
clubs or passes it, does not matter, as they must 
make two trump tricks, or the fourth diamond 
and a trump. This sets the contract for five 
tricks; but instead of that Y won the game, 
making four odd, or five tricks more than this 
play shows. 

The moment B laid down the ace of clubs, 
Y realized that he could not have a diamond. 
or he would never lead away from an ace: 
queen suit. Y also saw that B, who was a 
very good player, would immediately read his 
partner for the king of clubs or no more, and 
in order to lead B to believe that A held all 
three of the small clubs, 5, 3 and 2, Y prompt- 
ly dropped his king on the ace. 

The situation now appears to B to be that if 
he leads the queen of clubs he not only gives 
Y a ruff, but establishes that best club against 
himself in the dummy. The best chance seems 
to be to lead through the denied suit, hearts. 
B therefore led the small heart, as if he had an 
honor, hoping to tempt dummy to finesse. 

Dummy put up the king, led the ace and 
trumped the third round. Then Y led three 
winning trumps, exhausting A, and marking 
that player with six diamonds, no clubs and no 
hearts; therefore he cannot hold the jack of 
trumps, which must be with B. By leading 
the losing trump he forced B to lead the clubs, 
and the jack of clubs wins the game. 

Instead of losing 500 points on the play of 
this hand, Y wins 247, a game in duplicate 
being worth 125. This shows a difference of 
747 points, all of which hinges on the play of 
one card. The honors remain the same, of 
course, and are not counted; but there is 50 
for fulfilling the contract after being doubled. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Major C. L. Patton, President of the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club, of New York; ex-President of the 
American Whist League. As an expert and authority 
on whist, bridge, and auction, since 1894, Major 
Patton is the originator of one of the most popular 
of the modern conventional bids at auction, the double 
of a no-trumper, to show that he holds a no-trumper 
himself; but instead of bidding two no-trumps, prefers 
his partner to pick out his longest suit for the trump 








Answer to the May Problem 


N our last issue we presented the 
following clever little seven-card 
ending which, singularly enough, very 
few of our readers were able to master. 
In reality, the problem is a simple one. 
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Hearts are trumps. Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks against any defense. How 
can they do it? 
Here is the Answer 
Z leads the ace of clubs and fol- 
lows with the five of diamonds, which 
A wins. If A leads a spade, Y makes 
a spade and a heart. If A leads a 
heart, Y makes a heart and a spade. 
On these two tricks Z discards ace and 
queen of diamonds. 


ANOTHER seven-card ending, quite as 
interesting as this one, will be found 
on page 78 of this issue. Its correct solu- 
tion will be published in the August Vanity 
Fair. Turn to page 78 and test your skill. 








O remark is more frequently heard among 

card players than that pointing out the 
dissimilarity between poker and bridge. Well, 
here is a remarkable instance in which good 
poker playing saved a well-known. bridge 
player no less than 1728 points: 
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Z dealt and bid no-trumps, A and Y passed, 
B used the Patton double, calling on A to pick 
out his best suit. Z passed up the double, to 
see what A would say. A bid two clubs. Y 
then bid two hearts, and B supported the clubs, 
bidding three. 

Instead of doubling the clubs, Z indicated 
his ability to support his partner, bidding three 
hearts. This went round to B, who went to 
four clubs, as if he were afraid of the hearts, 
which he intended to double if they went to 
four. ; 

Instead of going on with the hearts, Z dou- 
bled the clubs, which is the conventional way 
of showing a sure trick in that suit, after hav- 
ing assisted the partner’s bid. Immediately 
realizing that his bluff bid of four clubs was a 
failure, B followed it up with a second bluff, 
by redoubling. 

Z, of course, was perfectly satisfied, and 
passed, but Y fell into the trap and went to 
four hearts, which B doubled and set for 100 
points and simple honors, scoring 116 points. 

Had Y stopped to consider his partner’s 
original bid of no-trumps, his subsequent sup- 
port of the hearts, and his double of the four 
clubs, he should have seen that it was prac- 
tically impossible for A to make four odd in 
clubs, and would have let the redouble stand. 
Had he done so, A and B would have been 
set for eight tricks and simple honors, which 
would have been 1612 points minus; instead 
of which they scored 116 plus. 

Has any reader of Vanity Fair seen a hand 
in which a bid made a difference of 1728 
points? 


The Patton Double 


HE conventional double advocated by Ma- 

jor C. L. Patton, whose picture appears in 
this article, is designed to get at the strongest 
suit combination to play as a trump against an 
original bid of one no-trump by an opponent. 
The history of its inception and development 
is rather interesting. 

Ten years ago the text-books advocated bid- 
ding any suit in which the declarer held an 
ace, regardless of the number of small cards. 
In those days the dealer had to bid something, 
and “One spade” meant, “I pass”. J. B. EI- 
well, who was then the leading authority on 
the game, pointed out that a spade bid on a 
hand containing a couple of aces gave the part- 
ner no idea of the (Continued on page 78) 
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The New Crop of Tennis Youngsters 


How Far Will They Go in Replacing the Veterans ? 


E are entering, this season, a renais- 
sance of lawn tennis that promises an 
entirely new order of things, not only 
in the United States, but in Europe and Aus- 
tralia also; for all old standards of the game 
were swept away by the war. The older group 
of players, which was dropping off fast when 
the war came, has almost disappeared, and a 
new school has sprung up to take its place. 
Of the first ten players of 1914, 1915 and 
1916 (there was no official ranking in 1917) 
practically all went to the war—in fact, war 
activities, of one sort or another, swallowed up 
nearly all of the better players of the country. 
Only a few of the veterans remained at home. 
Remember, tennis appeals first to the most 
hardy specimens of the race, those who thrive 
best on excitement, and the “great adventure” 
appealed to their nature. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that few of those whose special 
equipment of red blood made them successful 
in tennis, should have failed to answer the call 








Gerald Emerson, one of the 
rising generation of tennis 
players who has been doing 
well in major tournaments 
during the past season 


By J. PARMLY PARET 


to the colors, for few activities promise more 
excitement than tennis, and war is one of these. 


ITH Williams, Washburn, Larned, 

Wrenn, Adee, Mathey, Armstrong, Bull, 
all in the army; with McLaughlin, Johnston 
and many lesser lights, all officers in the navy; 
with Church, Voshell, Griffin and Davis in the 
air service, the championship playing was left 
last year to Murray (who was engaged in 
chemical war work at home), Kumagae and 
the younger players. 

At present all of the old men are fairly itch- 
ing to get back into harness again, and Wil- 
liams, Washburn, and some of the others, still 
martyrs to the good cause in France, have been 










Vincent Richards of New York, winner 
of the recent National Indoor Cham- 
pionship, although but sixteen years old 


getting occasional practice this spring at Can- 
nes, Nice and Paris, but the real competition 
here has been so far left to the youngsters. 
This golden opportunity for younger America 
during the last year or so has not been wasted, 
for we have been developing a most promising 
crop of newcomers. 


ILDEN, of Philadelphia, was the shining 
light among the newcomers last season, al- 
though he could hardly be called a junior, since 
he is 26, but even his newly-won laurels have 
been challenged constantly by the kids of the 
court. Vincent Richards, of New York, now 
just turned 16, has come on like a meteor, and 
his recent victory in the National Indoor Cham- 
pionship over Tilden in five sets, has more than 
justified his previous victories in the boys’ and 
junior championship events. 
The Anderson brothers, Frank and Fred, the 
eugenic sons of a fine tennis player of two 
decades ago, have also (Continued on page 86) 









Frank Anderson, seventeen- 
year-old son of a veteran play- 
er, is showing splendid form. 
He forced Tilden to five sets 
in the Indoor Championship 


W. T. Tilden, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, twenty-six years old, 
who was runner-up to Murray 
last year and is number 2 in 
the official tennis ranking 
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pring Tonics for Golfers 
A Few Good Remedies for the Duffer, Suggested by the Play of Certain Golfing Stars 
By GRANTLAND RICE 
F it should so happen that you have perfect ten years as any other in the land. “What one 
in- control over every club in your golfing fault,” I asked him, “do you find is the pre- 
ion kit:— If it should so happen that you vailing one? Failure to keep an eye on the ball 
rs, rarely miss a shot in the intervening spaces —lifting the head—or swaying the body?” 
ica between the first tee and the final cup:— If it The answer was a trifle surprising. ‘‘It is 
ed, should so happen that you do not top, or slice, none of these,” he replied. 
ing or press, or move your head:— If your game “The main fault among most golfers—the 
is properly geared and correctly focussed along one fault that produces more missed shots than 
all lines:— I strongly advise you to skip this any other is the failure to keep a firm and 
ing article at once and turn on to the next page of fairly straight left arm with a swing that is not 
al- Vanity Fair. broken at the elbow nor marred by an over- 
1ce But it is very likely that out of the hundred flexible wrist.” 
Wve thousand men who see this page, a few of “In both the long and the short game the 
the them still have a certain amount of trouble left arm is the guide. If the left elbow is bent 
ow with their brassie, their mid-iron, their mashie, and the left wrist is flabby, this guiding force is 
nd or their putter! And perhaps these few would destroyed. It is almost exactly as if the steer- 
m- like to think over a few golfing suggestions ing gear of an automobile was broken. Espe- 
an that might be of aid to them. There are still cially in iron play is a firm, straight left arm 
nd a few men among the millions, who either play needed at all times. Firmness doesn’t mean 
or soon will play the game, who look upon cer- an iron-bound rigidity. But there must be no 
the tain clubs with repugnance, if not with a down- break at either wrist or elbow if the stroke is to 
wo right malevolent hatred. For golf is peculiar. go through properly. If either is broken, al- 
6) A player might easily go stale on a certain most any fault may develop from a wide slice 





sound system of play and, by switching to 
another, possibly not so sound, find the desired 
relief. For no one system can ever suit the en- 
tire multitude. The tall man and the short 
man, the fat man and the thin man, the 
strong man with the mighty grip and the weak 
man with the gentler fingers can hardly 
travel the same road to par. 
And it is only by tests and 
experiments that one can 
discover the style best suited 
to one’s more purely ‘per- 
sonal needs. It must not be 
forgotten that golf is a high- 
ly persorial game. 

A few days ago I cor- 
nered one of the leading 
professionals in America, 
a man widely known as 
a keen instructor, who has 
handled as many golfers of 
all varieties and has given 
as many lessons in the last 





Francis Ouimet, who uses, not the over- 
lapping, but the interlocking golf grip 
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to a bad hook. This firm, straight left arm is 
the foundation of good play. If it is missing, 
nothing else will take its place. 

“Next to this fault I believe that lifting the 
head is the most serious offense,” the profes- 
sional continued. ‘‘The golfer who has the cor- 
rect use of the left arm and who doesn’t lift his 
head has crossed four-fifths 
of the journey through 
trouble. ‘The first is a 
physical fault—the second 
a mental one. They must be 
handled in different ways, 
but both are essential to 
anything approaching good 
golf. They are far more im- 
portant than stance, or grip, 
or other details that too 
often take up most of a 
golfer’s attention upon re- 
building his game.” 

Curiously enough a lead- 
ing (Continued on page 82) 








Jock Hutchinson is almost alone 
among first-class players in swaying 
his body from left to right in play- 
ing his successful mashie strokes 









Walter Hagen, the 1914 Open 
Champion, always uses the Var- 
don grip—with the left thumb 
pointing down th2 club’s shaft 







Charles Evans, Jr., has a grip 
of his own, in which both 
thumbs are placed down the 
shaft, the left thumb resting in 
the grip of the right hand 
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The English Setter Club's Successtul Field Trials 


Setters and Pointers Vied for Honors at Medford 






























English setters owned by club mem- 
bers. This added proof, if proof 
were needed, that Mr. Ziegler has 
assembled at Noroton, Connecticut, 
one of the greatest combined kennels 
of both field and bench Pointers and 
Setters in the country. 


° - po: handled her own dogs 
fourteenth annual Field Trial oie) eal. Ths 


of the English Setter Club of is Montpelier Bang 
America, which was run recently at 
Medford, New Jersey. It was not 
only a big entry, but a good entry. 
Some of the best Pointers and Setters 
in the country had some fine days of 
rivalry in the field. A number of 
stakes were run, including Members’ 
Derby Stake, Members’ All Age 
Stake, Open Derby, the Open All 
Age Stake, and the Free for All. 
One of the interesting features of the 
trial was the active competition of a 
woman member, Miss Marion du 
Pont, of Montpelier, Virginia, who 
not only was making her first entries 
in amateur field trials, but handled 
all her dogs herself. A picture of 
her with one of her entries, Mont- 
pelier Bang, can be found among the 
illustrations upon this page. 

Among the most successful con- 
tenders at the trial was Mr. William 
Ziegler, Jr.’s Maggie, a splendid 
Pointer of the field trial type, which 
took first place in the Open Derby, with 
Frank, one of her kennel mates, second. An- 
other of Mr. Ziegler’s dogs, Mack, took sec- 
ond place in the Members’ Derby, which, like , 
the other members’ classes, was open only to 


r VHERE was a big entry for the Miss Marion du Pont 


HE type of country around Med- 

ford lends itself very well to a 
trial of this character, and some fast 
work was done during the running of 
the various stakes. Maggie showed 
tremendous pace in covering her 
country, and great style as well. She 
was quick to find scent, and very 
sure on point. Another splendid ex- 
ample of working was given by 
March On, an orange and white Set- 
ter, owned by Dr. A. F. Stone, of Bay 
City, Michigan. This fine animal 
had a difficult run in the Members’ 
All Age Stake, but near the end of 
the course confidently pointed and 
proved that he knew what he was 
pointing about when a covey was 
flushed. He wori this particular com- 
petition, with Chester Valley Blue, owned by 
R. M. Hecksher, of Strafford, Pa., second, 
and Mr. Clark, owned by J. Craig Huff, of 
Philadelphia, third. 
The Open All Age (Continued on page 74) 
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Mr. O’Hara’s Nip is a characteristic Setter 
of the true working type. Note his slope to 
the hindquarter, excellent front and close feet 
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March On, owned by 
Dr. A. F. Stone, was 
winner of the Mem- 
bers’ All Age Stake 








Rip Rap Pete, owned 
by James W. Mealey, 
is a fine upstanding 
Pointer of good type 


Maggie, one of Mr. 
William Ziegler’s 
string and winner of 
the Open Derby Stake, 
is here being started 
in that event by Joe 
Crane, the handler 
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Rubay special seven-passenger touring body on a Cadillac chassis. 
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Note the hood, radiator, 


top and curtains, also the mounting of the searchlight combined with a handy mirrorscope 


Low Grade Fuel Troubles Motorists 


Difficulties Due to Poor Gasoline, and Some Remedies 


teresting phenomena which occur with the 

burning of the every-day gasoline. The 
gasoline of today is much heavier than that of 
yesterday. This is necessary because the popu- 
larity of the motor car, the motor truck, the 
tractor, and the airplane, and the use of gaso- 
line engines for farm and stationary purposes, 
results in demands for such a large production 
of fuel. It is necessary to furnish some of the 
heavier fuels in combination with the gasoline 
to provide the volume of fuel required. 

It is easy to burn the relatively highly vola- 
tile gasoline which corresponds with the high- 
priced fuel available, but with the increasing 
quantity of kerosene in the gasoline fuel it is 
difficult to burn the mixture in the present-day 
engine. Nearly all. the problems of the user 
today arise out of the limitations of our 
present-day fuel. 


r \HE average motorist little realizes the in- 


HE average user of a motor car will re- 

member the many times when the garage 
man has advocated that the valves in his en- 
gine be ground. This has become one of the 
most bothersome motoring items. The neces- 
sity for valve-grinding is that, with the cur- 
rent fuels, in the process of burning, little par- 
ticles of carbon are dropped in various places 
in the cylinder. Some of these particles in 
groups are flaked off and gather on the valve- 
seat. The cooling of a valve, particularly the 
exhaust valve, is accomplished through its seat 
and unless the valve contacts frequently it will 





The entire front seat lifts up in the Mitchell, 
giving ready access to most of the work'ng parts 
under the floor board, usually awkward to reacn 


By COKER F. CLARKSON 


Secretary, Society of Automotive Engineers 


become exceedingly hot, finally attaining such 
a temperature that the material will actually 





Here is the really wide door in a Franklin, 
which also shows an interesting seating ar- 
rangement and a handy system of controls 





The familiar annoyance of driving into 
the sun in the afternoon is done away 
with by this movable curtain extending 
out from the windshield in the new 
Hudson. The mounting of the mirror- 
scope is also novel and interesting 





burn up; with a result highly unpleasant. 

The poorer grades of fuel permit larger 
quantities of lubricating oil to come up past 
the piston rings. This oil, being of a still 
heavier nature than the poorer standards of 
heavy fuel, breaks down under the high tem- 
perature of the fuel and likewise deposits 
carbon on the valve-seat, causing difficulty. 
Finally, the valve-seat becomes pitted by the 
accumulation of carbon, and by the passing of 
the carbon into the seat, high temperature is 
developed through bad contact of the valve 
with its seat, and the garage man or the 
owner has to grind the valves. 

Leaky valves cause lowering in actual com- 
pression, which brings on the further de- 
fect of imperfect burning of the mixture, 
which in itself is the basis of future valve 
difficulties. 


NDER the heading of pistons and rings 
may be found some of the most serious 
difficulties with the present fuel. The heavier 
part of the fuel, upon reaching the cylinder, con- 
denses and pours down the walls of the cylinder 
into the ring grooves in the oil seal between the 
piston and cylinder. This heavy fuel reduces 
the body and lubricating value of the oil, allow- 
ing a large deposit of lubricating oil to pass the 
rings and pistons into the combustion chamber. 
The lubricating oil decomposes into its heavier 
constituents, the latter breaking down some- 
what and passing off in the exhaust, causing 
the valve trouble (Continued on page 76) 


It is very useful to be able to get at the back of 
the instrument board, including a lighting switch, 
etc. This is nicely provided for in the Lexington 
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(1) Silk or thin twillet 
dust coat, made with a 
belt, full skirts, and a 
buttoning vest pocket. 
‘Sleeves strap at the wrist. 
The other coat shown is 
a baggy Inverness made 
of rough homespun and 
intended to be thrown on 
over the lighter dust coat 





For the Well Dressed Man 


Clothes for Motoring and for Golf 


not make the man, it is also true 
that correct motoring clothes go a 
long way toward making the comfort- 
able motor trip. If one starts on a long 
journey with clothes that are too tight 
or improperly designed, they will be- 
come very irksome before the destination 
is reached. The overcoat for motoring 
should be cut with generous fullness, 
especially in the skirts, so that when 
one sits down there is no drag at the 
knees and the knees and legs may be am- 
ply covered. The collar should be wide 
and made so that it can be buttoned up 
close at the neck, and the sleeves at the 
wrists should fit closely. This can be 
brought about either by having a gath- 
ered lining or by means of a strap at 
the wrist on the outside of the sleeve. 
There is shown in this issue (1) an 
excellent type of dust coat. This may 
be made either of silk, of which a nat- 
ural color is preferable, or of a hard, 
light weight material, like twillet. The 
coat has a raglan shoulder and is cut 
very full, hanging to a point halfway 
between the knee and ankle. There is 
a belt all around, fastened with two 
buttons. On the front skirt, there are 
two roomy slash pockets, while the 
breast pocket, of the patch variety, is 
deep and capacious. The latter is 
closed by a flap which buttons. This 
coat, which may be buckled closely at 


I not if it be true that ciothes do 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 





Picnic set of maple ware; plates, butter plates, spoons, nap- 
kins, table cover, etc., for six; price twenty-five cents 
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(6) This attractive motor luncheon outfit is convenient to 


carty and very compiete. 


In cowhide case, 


price 


$52 


the wrists, affords ample protection 
from the dust and dirt of the highway 
and has, at the same time, the merit of 
being light in weight and comfortable. 


VERY useful supplementary gar- 

ment, which forms a fitting com- 
panion to the dust coat just described, 
is also among this month’s illustrations 
(1). This is a loose and baggy Inver- 
ness, made of plaid homespun. It is 
warm without being heavy and is cut 
so generously that it can be thrown on 
right over the dust coat or over another 
light weight overcoat. ‘ Its deep collar 
buttons closely at the throat and it has 
two roomy patch pockets under the cape. 
Such a garment will be very welcome 
on a trip which includes long runs. 
Near sundown, at the mountains or 
near the sea, the air falls chill even on 
the warmest summer days. At such a 
time the Inverness, readily put on and 
easily carried in the tonneau, more than 
justifies its existence. 

Pockets are an exceedingly useful 
thing to have in abundance when one 
goes a-motoring. There are always a 
multitude of small things that are for- 
gotten when the bags are packed or that 
are too frequently needed to be subject 
to packing and repacking. Even the 
waistcoat can be made very useful as a 
pocket container. A good type of sin- 
gle-breasted waistcoat of this kind (2) 
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(2) Motoring suit or country suit of fairly 
good weight flannel. Waistcoat of vicuna 
with single large pocket on either side 


has a single large pocket with 
abuttoned flap on either side. 
In general nature, this is 
something like a hunting 
waistcoat. In it one’s ciga- 
rette box, lighter, goggles 
and the like can be handily 
stowed away and the but- 
toned flap insures their being 
there when they are. wanted. 





HE jacket also should be well fitted with 

pockets if one intends to use it in the motor 
car. A well designed suit for this purpose will 
be found among the illustrations in this issue 
(3). This is made of a greenish twillet—an 
excellent material for shedding dust—and cut 
with an eye to comfort. The jacket is of a 
single-breasted model, following easily the out- 
line of the figure, but not tight. It is buttoned 
with two buttons and the lapels are so cut as 
to show one button of the waistcoat beneath. 
It has two large, buttoned patch pockets in the 
skirt, a breast pocket of the same type and an- 
other good-sized, buttoned pocket on the right 
side, just above the waistline. 

Another excellent type of suit for motoring 
is a knickerbocker suit made of plain brown 
velours (4). The jacket of this suit is cut 
with fairly short, full skirts and a waist seam 
encircles the body. The skirt pockets, which 
are very large, are set slightly at an angle and 
may be buttoned, but are not provided with 
flaps. There are two buttoned vest pockets and 
a convenient change pocket with its mouth at 
the waist seam. The breeches for this suit are 
cut fairly full, with plenty of room at the knee, 
which makes for comfort when sitting. They 
are buttoned, of course, on the inside of the knee, 
just as riding breeches would be. With such a 
suit may be worn long brown golf stockings of 
wool and low tan shoes, plain or brogued. 








Motor coat in tweed with raglan 
shoulders and slash pockets; price $60 





(5) Light weight fabric and leather gauntlet, 
price $7.50; short gauntlet with wrist strap, 
price $5.00; slightly stiffened gauntlet, $3.75 

















(4) Herring-bone velours suit in brown; bodied 
coat, with rather long waist and short, full 
skirts, full pockets, two breast pockets and 
change pocket on waist seam; breeches but- 
toning on inside of the knee; low brown shoes 























(3) Motoring suit of greenish twillet, plain 
back jacket with single deep vent and four 
patch pockets; colored shirt with pinned collar 


LOVES for motoring 

should be selected with 
care. If one is to do the 
driving oneself, gloves with 
gauntlets will be found pref- 
erable to any other type, 
and even for the motorist 
who intends only to take the 
trip as a passenger the 
gauntlet is practical and 
useful. It keeps the wind 
out of one’s wrist, and the dust as well. For 
summer use, gauntlets of light weight may now 
be had. In one excellent type (5), the face or 
palm side of the glove is made of leather, while 
the backs and gauntlet portions are made of 
light weight, dust-shedding fabric. 

The sensible custom of taking one’s lunch 
en plein air is becoming more and more popu- 
lar with motor enthusiasts nowadays. To en- 
joy luncheon by the roadside, however, it is 
necessary to be properly equipped. Of course, 
the number of outfits for this purpose is legion. 
One of the desirable things in the luncheon 
box of a permanent character is compactness. 
An outfit which meets this requirement very 
well is shown on these pages (6). This con- 
tains all the necessary implements for a com- 
fortable wayside meal. It is comparatively 
light in weight and fits into a cowhide case 
about the size of a small dress suit case. 

For those who do not desire to be burdened 
with a permanent lunch basket and do not 
care to have to wash dishes and repack eating 
utensils after the meal is over, a very con- 
venient and attractive set, made of wood fibre, 
may now be had.- This packs away into very 
small compass ina pasteboard box. It contains 
six dinner plates, six side dishes, six salt and 
pepper dishes, two large vegetable or salad 
dishes, two large meat or sandwich platters, 
twelve little spoons, six wood fibre napkins, 
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and one table cloth of the 
same material and may be 
had for the rather astonish- 
ing price of twenty-five cents. 
Such a set reduces the com- 
plexities of the motoring 
lunch and also makes a stren- 
uous attack on the well 
known high cost of living. 


F course, it is rather trite 

to say that if clothes 
and accessories for motoring 
are important, those for golf 
are equally so. If one likes 
to play the royal and ancient 
game with a jacket on—as 
many men do—it is primarily 
essential to have freedom at 
the shoulders.. This can be 
accomplished in the design of 
the jacket in a number of 
different ways. One of the 
most satisfactory methods of 
giving room, without baggi- 
ness, is by means of a pleat 
just back of the armhole, as 
shown in a golf jacket illus- 
trated in this issue (7). With 
such a jacket there is no in- 
terference with a full swing. 
The coat, in this instance, is 
single-breasted and has a 
half belt at the back. 

A very convenient littlé ac- 
cessory for the enthusiastic 
golfer, which may be said to 
fill a long felt want, is a 
locker roll, made of canvas, 
and arranged to be hung on 
the inside of one’s locker 
door. Oddly enough, there is 
never proper space, in the 
average locker, for the little 
things that one wants to keep 
at the club house; extra socks, 
golf ball cleaners, that: fa- 
vorite old glove, one or two 
scarves, a sponge, and 
the like. The locker 
roll provides just this 











suit, 


jacket, 





necessary space. It Golf 


does not interfere with 
the other things in the 
locker and makes un- 
necessary a search for 
the article most 
wanted. Also, when 


Canvas locker roll 
for golfers. In 
its pockets can be 
kept gloves, stock- 
ings, handker- 
chiefs, golf balls, 
etc.; price $1.50 


three - button sack, 
with homespun bag 
knickerbockers, 
brown stockings, 
white Madras shirt 




















Full Scotch brogue in brown 
with lorne tongue; price $31 


(7) Tweed golf suit, 
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one wants to take these little 
things home, the locker roll 
can be rolled up and put in 
one’s grip, in a moment. 


| are weight is one of the 
essentials of headgear for 
golf. Caps of various kinds 
we have always with us, of 
course, but many men like a 
little more shade than is pro- 
vided by the cap. For these 
men a very good type of hat 
is the helmet with a green 
lining and a number of holes 
for ventilation in the sides. 
Of even lighter weight is a 
soft hat, of a rather broad 
brim, made of paper. This 
type of headgear is so light 
as to be practically unnotice- 
able on the head. It also has 
the advantage of crushing up 
into very small space and can 
be carried in the pocket with- 
out any inconvenience. It 
should meet the conditions 
admirably when one desires 
to play most of the round 
hatless but wants a hat for 
certain holes where the direc- 
tion is right into the sun. 
Shoes, for golf, must be 
stout, in order to be comfort- 
able. It is an axiom that one 
cannot tramp the heather, or 
what passes for heather in 
this country, all day in a shoe 
of thin sole and light weight. 
Therefore, be sure that your 
golfing footgear is of suffi- 
cient calibre. A good form of 
golf oxford is the full Scotch 
brogue, and if this is fitted 
with a lorne tongue which 
falls over the laces, the going, 
on those unfortunate moments 
when one is in the rough, will 
be much easier. 
Tongues of this sort 
go by the euphonious 
name of “heather 


the jacket having a 
half belt in the back 
and a pleat at the 
back of the arm 
ncle; price is $50.00 





breakers” in the high- 
lands of their birth. 
Of course, there are 
many types of sole for 
the golfer to (Con- 
tinued on page 72) 


Ventilated golf 
gloves with grip 
palm in left glove; 
price $3.50. Medi- 
um weight woolen 
golf stockings; 
the price is $4.00 
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“I give this ‘If’ a jolly good’ biff. 
It stands for trouble and doubt. 

A big little word 

And the meanest I’ve heard. 
Just watch me flatten it out!” 


















This is 


our regular job— 


j To help you flatten out the big “ifs” in your daily food program. 
‘ “Tf food-prices were not so fearfully high or if the income was higher! 
: If good help was not so scarce! Jf a nourishing and properly-balanced 
meal did not involve so much marketing, labor, fuel-expense and 
3 unavoidable waste!—” 

; Here is where you find such a prize in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is a tempting appetizer and a It is high food-value for your 
nourishing, economical food—both money. Every can gives you two 
at once. cans of satisfying soup that is all pure 

nutriment, without cooking-cost, 


It supplies valuable tonic elements without waste. 


which strengthen digestion and'regu- It gives you an inviting meal- 


late the body processes. It renders course all ready for your table in 
the whole meal more tasty and more _ three minutes, with no trouble and 
sustaining. the least expense. 





: Keep a supply of this wholesome soup on your pantry 
i shelf, and see how it simplifies your daily problem. 
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ty 21 kinds 12c a can 

Py Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

i Beef Consommé Printanier 

Bi Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 
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JOSEPH CamPBELL GOMPAN 
. ‘ CAMDEN, N.J..USA 
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EN of refinement find the kind of com- 
fort in VARSITY one and two piece 
pajamas that makes them balk at substitutes. 
Obtainable in silk, silk and cotton, pongee, 
nainsook, madras and flannelettes in a wide 
range of pleasing patterns and attractive 
colorings. 


“TAILORED, not merely made.” 


The better grade Tog Shops will also show 
you the Varsity Correct Cut Closed Crotch 
Union Suit, Two Piece Athletic Underwear 
and Night Shirts. 


THE VARSITY UNDERWEAR Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Paper hat for golf can be carried in pocket; 35 
cents; ventilated light weight golf helmet, $1.75 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Cont:nued from page 70) 


| choose from. Some men swear by the 


rubber sole, while others swear at it 
with equal ardor. On the whole, for 


|most types of American golf courses, 


the nailed sole is found very satisfactory. 
There are nails and nails, however, and 


the nailing is best left to an expert who 
knows how many should be put in and 
where they should go. An under supply 
of hobs may result in bruised feet after 
a long day; an over supply will make 
the shoes too he2vy. 








IF you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Depart- 

ment Mr. Trevor will be delighted to tell you where they may be purchased. 
Simply indicate what you wish and mention the pages on which they are pic- 
tured. If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any article for you. 
In that case, enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Pub- 
lishing Company. There is no charge for these services. 











Large leather golf bag; price $25. Bag with separate 
compartment for clubs; $16.75. Scotch golf brogues, $10 





Heavy weight russet golt brogues, price $10.00; rubber sole and heel 
plate for golf, price per set $3.50; one-piece tweed cap, price $3.50 
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Paramount and Artcraft 
Stars’ Latest Productions 
Listed Alphabetically, Released up to 


May 31st 
Save the List! And See the Pictures! 
Paramount 
JOHN BARRYMORE in 
“The Test of Honor’’ 
*ENID BENNETT in 
“The Haunted Bedroom” 
BILLIE BURKE in 
**Good Gracious Annabelle” 
MARGUERITE CvuaRK in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen’’ 
ETHEL CLAYTON in Vicky Van”’ 





. *DoROTHY DaLTON in 
v, “The Lady of Red Butte’’ 
NY DonotHy GisH in ‘“1’ll Get Him Yet” 
Wan Liva Leg in “‘Rustling a Bride’ 
Nei, “On! You WomMEN” 
iy? A John Emerson-Anita Loos Production 
Cry VivIAN Martin in 
NA “The Home Town Girl” 
WON | SHIRLEY MASON in 
NA “The Final Close-Up” 
ANG *CHARLES Ray in “The Busher’”” 
NYA Wa.tace Rew in “The Roaring Road” 
x! Bryant WASHBURN in 
Ne “Something to Do’? 
| Nt Paramountand Artcraft Specials 
IN| ‘Tue Hun WITHIN” 
AS with a Special Star Cast 
Sey “PRIVATE PEAT’ 
oe With Private Harold Peat 
AN “LitTLE WOMAN 


(From Louisa M. Alcott’s famous book) 
A Wm. Brady Production 
“SPORTING LIFE” 
A Ma — Tourneur Production 
“THE SILVER KIN 

starring William Faversham 

“THE Fase Fac 
A Thos. H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 


Gro. M. ConANn in 
Hit the Trail Holliday”’ 
CeciL B. DE MILLE’s PRODUCTION 
“For Better, For Worse’ 
Dovcias, FAIRBANKS in 
“The Knickerbocker Buckaroo”’ 
Exsie Fercuson in “Byes of the Soul” 
D. W. GRIFFITH’S PRODUCTION 
rue Heart Susie’ 
“wn. S. Hartin ‘The Money Corral” 
Mary PickFrorp in 
“Captain Kidd, Jr.’”” 
Frep Stone in 


“Johnny Get Your Gun” 
t 4 4 Ai 





Par 
PARAMOUNT-ARBUCKLB COMEDY 
“*Love’”’ 
PARAMOUNT-. ay, B saniy ad TT 
COMEDIES hen Love is Blind” 
Love? 8 ae Faces”’ 
PARAMOUNT-FLAGG COMED 
“*Welcome Littte Stranger”’ 
PARAMOUNT-DREW COME! 
“Harold, the Last of ‘the Sazons’’ 
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f % Pe aera 
CAPS * Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
NS 


YA mean Py PIcTOGRAPH 
< each week 

PARAMOU nr. -BuRTON HOLMES 

TRAVEL PICTURES 
ry each week 

And remember that any Paramount or 
Artcraft picture that you haven’t seen 
is new as a book you have never 
read. 
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HE spot where hearts 
beat faster. 


The spot where the 
audience becomes one liv- 
ing unit of happiness. 


The spot where no man 
or woman can remain 
isolated. 


The spot where the 
spirit of Paramount and 
Artcraft catches everyone 
happily up. 

You know where the 
better theatre is in your 
locality, don’t you? 


Then you know where 


Or | f f e Die @ f 
These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Para- 
mount and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them, 
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Paramount and Artcraft 
Pictures are. 

You are happy there 
because you are in touch 
with the pulsing heart of 
all humanity. 

Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation is out to see 
that there is at least one 
spot in every tiny section 
of this country where 
every human being can 
get in quick touch with 
the best fun in the world. 

That’s Paramount and. 
Artcraft Pictures 


—and they’re yours! 
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HE silk shirting that expresses 
fi pear taste, exclusiveness and 
elegance to a degree never before 
attained in a shirting fabric for men. 


Empire Crepe is higher priced 
than the average silk shirting, but 
to those who understand the under- 
lying economy in higher first costs, 
Empire Silks mean a real saving in 
the end, because of their unusual 
lasting qualities. 


Sold by the finest custom shirt- 
makers and haberdashery shops. 
Ask your shirtmaker to show you 
the full line of Empire designs. 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet 


Pe EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 


| Makers of Empire Lille 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 


This label is your protection 
t Look for it on your garments. 


D>. 





\ [MADE OF GENUINE _ | 
EMPIRE WASH CREPE 


| ‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
fs MADE 
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VANITY FAIR 


Competitors, judges and gallery at the start of one of the Medford Trials 


Successful Field Trials 


(Continued. from page 66) 


Stake went to Phil’s Speed Ben, owned 
by Mr. Wm. H. Smathers, of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, with Mr. E. C. 
Stone’s John Bimpkins, Jr., second, and 
Jersey Joe Jo, owned by Frank Riley, 
of Medford, third. The judges had a 
difficult time of it in this event. The 
work of all the dogs was sure and fast. 
In fact, the judges, at this field trial, 
J. R. Moon, J. E. Dunwoody, Leon 
Seay, and Charles B. Cooke, were kept 
exceedingly active, and gave their field 
trial ponies plenty to do during the days 
of the running. But activity is the thing 
upon which judges of field trials thrive, 
and the gentlemen in question never 
seemed to have enough. 


THE various competitions brought out 

a gratifying amount of public inter- 
est, and proved that in the East, as well 
as in the South and West, there are many 
enthusiasts who like to watch field dogs 
in competition, almost as much as they 
like to follow them through the early 
dews of a bright morning, when cups and 
ribbons are in the background, and when 
real shooting is on the program. 

It would be more than interesting if 
one of the famous old sportsmen of merry 
England, who used to shoot with anti- 
quated fowling pieces over the Setting 


Spaniels of by-gone days, could be pres- 
ent at a modern field trial. Certainly 
the style and speed of the modern dog 
would greatly astonish such an ardent 
sportsman and writer as Gervase Mark- 
ham, who died about 1637. Of the early 
Setter he once wrote “yet is there none 
so excellent indeede as the true-bred 
Land-Spaniell, being of a nimble and 
good size, rather small than grosse, and 
of a courageous and fierie metal, ever- 
more loving and desiring toyle, when 
toyle seems most yrksome and weary, 
which, although you cannot know in a 
whelp so young, as it is intended he must 
be when you first begin to traine him for 
this purpose, yet may you have strong 
speculation therein, if you choose him 
from a right litter or breede, wherein by 
succession you have knowne that the 
whole generation has been endowed with 
all these qualities, as, namely, that he is 
a strong, lusty and nimble ranger, both 
of active foote, wanton tayle and busie 
nostrils, and that his toyle is without 
wearinesse, his search without change- 
ablenesse, and yet that no delight nor 
desire transport him beyond feare or 
obedience, for it is the perfectest char- 
acter of the perfectest Spaniell ever to 
be fearfull and loving to him who is his 
master and keeper.” 





country. 


not find there, write to 
New York,” 





‘THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide to the best Kennels in the 

You will find it in this issue beginning at page 17. 
any information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
“The Dog Mart, 
and the information which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 


If there is 


Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 


> 











Horses are very necessary at a dog field trial. 


and Jersey Joe on the right, 


This is the start of one 
stake, showing—if one has very strong eyes—Jersey Prince on the left 


beginning to cover their bit of country 
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‘Forty-five Minutes 
from Broadway ”’ 


T* HE web of speed entangles a hundred 

cities that were unreachable yesterday. 
The aeroplane has*changed the meaning of 
travel; the Curtiss brings far places pres- 
ently to your door. ) 


Comfort 
Dispatch Directness 


Reliability 


CurtTISS AEROPLANE AND Moror CORPORATION 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


'. THe Burcess COMPANY 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Curtiss ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Garden City, Long Island 


Immediate Deliveries 
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CAMMEYER 


Branch De Luxe 
361 Fifth Avenue WVew York 


Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our Footwear are now being held at all the larger cities, 
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Fuel Troubles Motorists 


(Continued from page 67) 


above mentioned and also the eventual 
difficulty of lining the combustion cham- 
ber with a layer of carbon which, al- 
though an excellent insulator of heat, 
does not allow the high temperature of 
the flame of combustion to be reduced 
adequately by the cooling water. The 
result of the hotter spots in the com- 
bustion chamber is the well known pre- 
ignition knock known as a “ping.” 

This makes it necessary to provide 
engines with comparatively low com- 
pressions in order to burn the present 
heavy fuels; otherwise the high tem- 
perature of inefficient compression causes 
the disagreeable knock referred to. Then 
the heat of the lubricating oil on the 
cylinder and in the piston and piston- 
rings further causes the difficulty of 
rapid wear of the pistons, cylinders and 
rings, particularly since the oil becomes 
thinner with increased temperature, 
growing more so as it creeps up the wall 
towards the top of the piston. 


Tas thinning of the lubricating oil 
through temperature, together with 
the thinning out of the lubricating oil 
due to the heavy fuel passing down, 
results in poor lubrication of the piston, 
cylinder and rings and the relatively 
rapid deterioration of engines. 

Inferior fuel is likewise responsible for 
a great deal of spark-plug trouble. In- 
sufficient vaporization results in the 
breaking down of the heavier parts of 
the mixture during combustion, deposit- 
ing carbon on the spark-plug electrodes, 
causing short-circuit and general difficul- 
ties with ignition. Every motorist should 
see that he uses some form of spark- 
plug that is not prone to become car- 
bonized while using the heavy fuels. 

The car user is familiar with the 
knock or ping that is heard when step- 
ping on the accelerator at the beginning 
of a hill. This phenomenon has been 
the subject of long research. It has been 
found that it is caused by the heavier 
parts of the fuel breaking down before 
they have a proper opportunity to burn 
in an orderly way. Pressures as high 
as 1,300 lbs. per square inch have been 
developed by motor car engines when 
laboring under heavy loads in a heated 
condition. An investigation of the time 
at which this occurs, by the use of very 
rapid instruments, has shown that it is 
when the piston has passed the upper 
dead center and is on its way on the 
down stréke. This high pressure is of 
no value, as its time interval is only 
.0002 of a second, more or less. 


THE low value of this as a power 
producer can be readily understood 
by the illustration of a wagon and a 
sledge hammer. If you take a heavy 
sledge hammer and strike a blow at the 
rear end of a wagon it is doubtful 








whether you will be successful in mov- 
ing the wagon, the energy expended be- 
ing absorbed in the material of the 
wagon. A slow steady push will ac- 
complish more than a very rapid ap- 
plication of energy. The only effect of 
the extremely high instantaneous pres- 
sure mentioned is to damage the con- 
necting-rod bearings, which are the most 
severely punished parts of an engine. 

Three things in engine design must 
have attention in order to burn fuels of 
decreasing quality. First, better prepa- 
ration of the mixture by the use of 
proper heating devices, so that when 
the mixture arrives in the cylinder there 
will be no liquid fuel ;—according to the 
best knowledge, the fuel burns with 
greatest efficiency when entirely gaseous. 

Second, the combustion chamber must 
be of such shape and dimensions as will 
maintain a clean surface and introduce 
no particular hot spots and no features 
that will tend to encourage migration of 
the fuel during its burning. 

Third, a piston, cylinder and ring that 
will allow a minimum amount of lubri- 
cating oil to come up past the rings and 
a minimum quantity of heavier fuel to 
go down past the rings. 

All of these are feasible with a good 
understanding of fuel conditions. With 
fuels that will not evaporate properly or 
be absorbed by the incoming air at the 
incoming temperatures commonly found 
in the intake manifold, the carbureter 
systems of the past ceased to properly 
prepare the fuel. A carbureter as built 
to-day consists of three valves. First, 
a float valve, regulating the level of the 
fuel in the float-chamber with reference 
to the fuel nozzle. Second, a fuel noz- 
zle, regulated either by design or needle- 
valve to discharge a quantity of fuel 
into the air passage at different demands 
of the engine. Third, an air valve, con- 
sisting of either a free constricted open- 
ing or with numerous auxiliary air pass- 
ages leading into the main intake pipe. 

The carbureter of the immediate fu- 
ture must have a fourth valve, which, 
up to this time, has been more or less 
omitted. This valve must be a heat 
valve, using the word valve in the larger 
sense of the word. 


i is not outside the field of possibility 
that the petroleum industry can and 
will furnish the automotive industry 
with a fuel the structure of which will 
withstand the high compressions with- 
out the disagreeable breaking-down and 
knocking which are well known. This can 
be brought about by co-operation be- 
tween the two industries. The Society of 
Automotive Engineers is working to this 
end, jointly with the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, the Motor 
and Accessories Association, the Bureau 
of Standards and the Bureau of Mines. 





The arrangement of the seats and door mouldings and all the little 
touches of finish on this Peerless eight-cylinder car, with victoria 
top, are“interesting. Note windshield and the double mirrorscope 
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hat you hesitate to te 


your dearest friend 
CA heart-to-heart talk about a physiological fact 


every woman should understand 










GNORANCE that permits avoidable in- 
jury to ourselves and others is wrong. 
Such ignorance should be dispelled by 
frankness, though the telling of the 

facts may be difficult and unpleasant. 


There is a certain physiological 
fact that even close friends have 
permitted to mar their companion- 
ship because of ignorance and a 
false sense of modesty. 


You have known women ambi- 
tious socially and women aspiring 
for success in the business world 
who have fallen short of their 
hopes because of it. 


We believe the time has come to 
do away with the false modesty 
that has made it possible for this 
thing to live so long, and, by a 
simple and frank discussion, elim- 
inate forever the social harm it does. 


A little thing—but it makes such 
a difference 


Many a woman who says, “No, I am 
never annoyed by perspira- 


4 





tion,” does not know the facts 
—does not realize how much 
greater her charm would be if 
she were entirely free from 


a 


Many women write about 
their experiences 


From a club woman: 








hair, or teeth or hands. And for this 
purpose they are using Odorono, a 
toilet water specially prepared to cor- 
rect both perspiration odor and mois- 

ture. Odorono was formulated by a 
physician who knew that perspiration, 
because of its peculiar qualities, was 
beyond the reach of ordinary meth- 
ods of cleanliness. 


Antiseptic in its nature, perfectly 
harmless, Odorono is itself entirely 
without odor. Its regular use does 
the very thing that women are 
demanding—it gives absolute as- 
surance of a daintiness that is 
unmarred by even the slightest 
taint of unpleasant odor or mois- 
ture. Odorono really corrects the 
cause. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Any woman can dismiss any thought 
about the smallest annoyance from per- 
spiration if she uses Odorono regularly, 
just two or three times a week. At night, 
before retiring, pat it on the underarms 
with a bit of cloth or absorbent cotton. Don’t 
rub in. Allow it to dry, and then dust on a 
little talcum before putting on your night 
robe. 
The underarms will remain sweet and 


“T’d like to say how glad I 
am that women everywhere 
are beginning to wake up on 
this subject. . . . I feel the 
importance of it so keenly 
because only a short time ago 
I myself was shocked to find 
that, for years, I had been 
living under this disadvan- 
tage. I wish that some one 
had told me long ago... .” 


both its odor and moisture. 





dry and odorless! Daily baths do not lessen 
its effect. You’ll have the satisfaction of 
knowing that with this constant, systematic 
treatment you’ll be absolutely dainty in any 
circumstances. 


Don’ tlet this trouble spoilalovely gown 


Numberless women find that even their most 
becoming gowns are made unattractive by 
perspiration stain and odor. You need not 
be troubled in this way. You can keep your 
underarms so normally dry and sweet by the 
regular use of Odorono that no trace of per- 
spiration ever can touch your frocks or 


We all know, of course, 
that the whole surface of our 
body is covered with innu- 
merable tiny perspiration 
glands. We also know that 
those under the arms are 
usually more active than 
others. 


So subtle, so tricky an 
enemy is perspiration, that 
under stress of exercise or 
sudden excitement or em- 
barrassment it may, un- 
known to us, become an an- 
noyance to others. Even 
though guarded against by 
daily baths, fresh linens and 
much talcum powder, it is 
likely to make its presence 


From a business woman: 


“I was very much surprised 
and chagrined when | found 
out that, through ignorance 
of simple physiological facts, 
I had done myself great in- 
jury. . . . The impression I 
have made on my friends and 
many new acquaintances is 
going to be hard to correct. 
But I know now that I can 
do it!” 


But we do not stop to con- 
sider that although in most 
places perspiration evaporates 








as quickly as it is formed, 
under the arms it does not. 7 





) known at the most incon- 





Here the curve of the arm 
and the constant wearing of clothing prevent 
rapid evaporation. As a result, even though 
we may be aware of no actual moisture, an 
odor formed from the chemicals of the body 
Is usually lurking there. 


It is a physiological fact that persons 
troubled by perspiration odor are themselves 
often unaware of its presence. It is also 
true that there are very few persons who 
are not subject to this odor, at least on some 
occasions. 


DE 
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venient moments. 


How fastidious women 
are meeting the 
situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meeting 
this trying situation with methods that sare 
simple and direct. 


They have learned that it cannot be neg- 
lected any more than any other essential of 
a woman’s toilet. They are giving it the 
regular attention that they give to their 


blouses. 

At all toilet counters in the U. S. and Canada, 
60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid 
if your dealer hasn’t it. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or have had 
any difficulty in finding relief, let us help you solve your 
problem. We shall be so glad to do so. Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Co., 224 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East, Toronto, Ont. fi 

For France to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris. 4 me 

For Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 6 Rue 
Du Rhone, Geneve. 

For England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 
Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2. : 

For U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 224 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Grace Company Pan- 
ama 1s a genuine South 
American body, mod- 
eled and finished—re- 
created—by artist 
craftsmen. 


WN 


The marked individuality of this 

and other Townsend-Grace Com- 

pany Panamas is the outcome of 
close adherence to fashion de- 

mands, high standard materials, 

and exacting methods of manu- 

facture. 





The Townsend-Grace Company’ s 
productions in soft or stiff straw 
—are the climax of good style, 
good taste and extreme comfort. 


—at representative dealers’ 


TOWNSEND Gru C 0 





Tounsend —_ ba | 


Baktimore Hd USA, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Men’s Straw Hats Exclusively. 
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(Continued from page 63) 





the present issue. 
correct answer will 
August Vanity Fair. 


Problem III 


ERE is another seven-card ending, quite 

as interesting as the one published in 

our May number and solved on page 63 of 
Can you solve it? The 


be published in the 














possible for A and B 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want six tricks — the best defense 








real strength of the hand, and no hint 
of what to lead if the opponents got 
the contract. 

When there was no ace in the hand, 
but a few scattering kings and queens, 
the fashion was to bid no-trumps. This 
either secured the right to play the 
hand, saving the game, or- forced the 
opponents to bid two in something or 
other. Rather than bid a spade, and 
play for only two points a trick, ren- 
dering game impossible, many good 
players would call no-trumps on nothing 
at all, and trust to the partner’s having 
something. 

Upon several occasions Major Patton, 
playing at the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club, found himself opposed to one or 
two of a trio who bid nortrumps on 


| about eight hands out of every ten they 
| dealt. These players were H. S. Woods, 


of Glen Ridge; Dr. H. C. Perkins, now 


| of Boston, and E. T. Baker, of Brook- 


lyn. Against their bids the Major found 
himself continually left at the post with 
good suit hands, upon which he could 
have scored, and sometimes gone game, 
had he only known in which suit his 
partner could have supported him best. 

At first he adopted the usual defense, 
which was to bid two no-trumps, but 
he soon found the percentage was heavi- 
ly against him on that contract, unless 


| his partner was pretty strong. It then 


occurred to him that instead of guess- 


| ing at a suit, or risking two no-trumps, 
| it would be well to use the double. 


Stopping No-trump Calls 


AS’ it was even then recognized as an 
axiom among good players that it 
was never worth while to double a one- 
trick bid, his partners understood in ad- 
vance that the double of one no-trump 
was a command to declare his longest 
suit, no matter what it was, or to let 


| the double stand only if he were reason- 
| ably sure of handsome penalties. The 


Major began to use the convention 


| against original no-trump declarations. 


This effectually put a stop to no- 


| trump calls made on nothing at all, and 


attention was called to the idea in the 


| newspapers, with the result that it soon 


became known all over the world as the 


| Patton double, and even to-day, when 


most of the no-trumpers are genuine, 
every person with any pretensions to 
being an auction player knows or uses 
it. If the partner has any five-card 
suit, it is often effective, but if he has 
nothing better than four to a nine, and 
no outside tricks, it may not turn out 
30 well. The great danger is the tenden- 


| cy of the average player to overdo it. 


There are no statistics that give us, 
even approximately, the value of a 
trick, in points. This is evidently be- 
cause its value varies so much accord- 
ing to the situation. It may be the trick 
that saves or wins a game, that makes 
or misses a slam. In one hand a trick 
may increase or reduce the score only 
6 points; in another it might win or lose 
the rubber. The trick that just fulfills 
a contract is worth an average of 8 
points to the declarer; to the adversaries 
it would be worth 58. 


The Value of a Trick 


E know that it takes about 520 deals 

to play 100 rubbers, and that about 
120 of these deals fail to win the game, 
while about 160 of them fail to make 
the contract. This means that a total 
of about 280, or more than half the 
deals played, are failures. 

There are no figures to show whether 
these contracts failed through bad bid- 
ding or bad play, nor to tell us whether 
game was impossible in certain hands, 
or was just missed by weak play. R. J. 
Leibenderfer says that eight out of every 
ten games are “chucked”. That is to 
say, they were not won when they 
should have been or were lost when they 
should have been saved. A little ex- 
perience at the card table with a pad 
and pencil to note results, will soon 
convince any person that this estimate 
is very close to the truth. 

An erroneous estimate has been put 
forward by a writer who says that as 
the average value of a rubber is 380 
points, and §t takes 5 deals to finish it, 
each deal is worth 76, and as the aver- 
age over the book is 4, each trick is 
worth 18. He forgets that the rubber 
value of 380 is only arrived at after 
the points won by the other side have 
been deducted. 

We have figures to show that the 
average cost of failure to make a con- 
ract is 96 points; but this is scored by 
the opponents, and gives us no idea of 
the number of points that would have 
been won in tricks or rubbers had the 
contract not failed. 

As it is the fourth or fifth trick— 
over six—that wins the game, and the 
sixth or seventh that makes the slam, 
these are the tricks that count heavily 
one way or the other. Let us assume 
that one of these important tricks may 
be won or lost once in every rubber, and 
that its average value is 140 points. 
Other tricks, which simply make a small 
difference in the final score, average 8 
points. As the average number of tricks 
over the book (Continued on page 80) 
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‘Royal Cord’ 


one of the five 





Service as Good 
As the Tire Itself 


The service that accompanies the United States ‘Royal Cord’ is of 
the type you would naturally associate with a product of such high 
quality. 





When you see our Sales and Service Depot sign, you can know 
that the man who displays it has entered into an agreement with us 
to serve you in certain definite ways. 

He will give you quick, courteous attention, air for your tires, 
if you need it, wheel alignment inspection, careful repairs and honest, 
straightforward advice on the question of tires. 

His reliability, experience and knowledge of tires fit him pre- 
eminently for his job. You can depend upon him. 

The line of five United States Tires is headed by the famous 
‘Royal Cord’, considered by tens of thousands of experienced motor- 
ists the finest tire built. 

Its beauty makes the ‘Royal Cord’ a decided asset to the appear- 
ance of the handsomest cars. The unusually long mileage it gives 
makes it a tire investment of unapproached value. 

Our nearest Sales and Service Depot dealer can supply you with 
‘Royal Cords’ for your car. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires a 




































Ask When You See 


White Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





| to win the game is 4, we have three 
| tricks worth 8 each and one worth 140. 
Taking the four together at 164, we 
have an average of 41. 

Now let us suppose that a player loses 
one trick every rubber he plays, either 
as declarer or opponent. That is 41 
points a rubber. If he plays five rub- 
bers a day, three days a week, he is 
losing 615 points a week, or 31,980 a 
year. 

If we go a step further and suppose 
he is a bad player, and loses a trick 
every hand he plays, which is not at all 
an uncommon average, as he will lose 
three or four tricks on some hands, we 
get an annual loss of about 160,000 
points a year if he plays fifteen rubbers 
a week. The only reason these bad 
players do not find themselves about 





$1,600 a year out of pocket at one cent 


| a point auction is because they lose it 
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on the swings and make it up on the 
merry-go-rounds. Those with whom 
they play are as bad as themselves, and 
the two wrongs make it right. 

But if we consider the advantage of 
the player who loses only two tricks a 
rubber, while his adversaries lose five, 
the incentive to good play becomes im- 
mediately apparent. He has one of the 
bad players for a partner every rubber, 
it is true, and it is also true, as proved 
by all duplicate matches, that it is the 
weaker player that is the strength of the 
team, but he has two adversaries. 

While the combination against him is 
losing twice five, or ten tricks a rubber, 
the fair player and his partner are losing 
only five and two, or seven tricks a 
rubber. That is three times 41 points, 
which would be just about 32,000 points 
a year in favor of the one fair player's 
cutting in with three bad ones. 


Solution of the April Prize Problem 


HE distribution of the cards that was presented to readers of Vanity Fair in 

the April number, as Problem I, had many interesting features, as it offered 
opportunities for the followers of two distinct schools to try their skill. Here is 
the distribution of the cards in that problem: 
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Statistics show that tooth troub- 
les have constantly increased. 


Dentists know the reason. It 
lies in a film—that slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue. 
It clings to the teeth, gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays. And 
most tooth troubles are now 
known-to be due to it. 


That film is what discolors, not 
your teeth. It is the basis of tar- 


Watch Your 


Try this new way at our cost 
and, watch your teeth whiten. 
Learn what really clean teeth 
mean. That’s the only way to 
beauty and to safety in your teeth. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to constantly com- 
bat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But dental science has 
discovered a harmless activat- 
ing method. Patents have been 
granted by five governments al- 
ready. It is that method, used in 
Pepsodent, which brings this new 
era in teeth\cleaning. 

You owe to yourself and to your 
children a test of this new-day 
method. It is the surest and 
easiest way to protect your teeth. 


bat that film. It is a scientific dis- 
covery. Able authorities have 
long proved its efficiency, and 
leading dentists all over America 
are urging their patients to use it. 

That method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. You 
will find it used on every hand 
today. And you can learn the 
reason, without cost, by a pleas- 
ant ten-day test. 


Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how your 
teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 

That is probably what your 
white-teeth friends have done. 
You will want such white teeth, 
clean and safe teeth always when 
you know. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Ten-DayTube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Dept. 560, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicage, III. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pep- 
sodent to 








Name...... 
Address 











PAT OFF 


Pepsadéen 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated pepsin. 


An efficient film combatant, 


now endorsed by dentists everywhere and sold by druggists in large tubes. 
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This was the first deal of the rubber; no score. 


DEALT and started with a bid of 

two hearts. Milton Work, who is 
the leading authority on auction decla- 
rations, and chairman of the Committee 
on Laws, gives this as one of the most 
informatory bids in the game, and de- 
votes six pages to it. Z warns his part- 
ner that he cannot support a no-trumper, 
and has no assistance for spades. 

Milton Work points out that the old 
system of passing the first time, or bid- 
ding the minor suit, (clubs in this case) 
with a view to declaring hearts on the 
second round, is a “dangerous theory,” 
in view of the modern tendency to pre- 
emptive bidding by opponents. 

At the same time he points out that 
the initial bid of two denies the tops, 
and winds up by saying the situation 
often offers an opportunity for an ideal 
double. In this case the double shows 
B where the tops in hearts really are. 

A doubled two hearts, Y passed, and 
B called three clubs. This Z doubled, 
and A took it out with three diamonds, 
whereupon Y went to three no-trumps, 
although the initial bid is supposed to 
warn him against that contract. Of the 
320 answers sent in, 218 stopped at no- 
trumps and won the game; but in the 
actual play B correctly went to four 
diamonds, in which A cannot be set 
more than one trick, and B has 56 in 
honors. Z then went to five clubs, which 
B doubled, and Z redoubled, hoping to 
drive B to five diamonds, but B passed. 

On the play, Z made five by cards, 
or enough to go game independent of 
the double value. A led three rounds 
of hearts, as he saw that if B had any 
honor in clubs, the contract was set on 
the first three tricks; (B was the orig- 
inal club bidder,) but dummy shut him 
out with the jack, and reading B for five 
of the suit, led and finessed the nine, and 
made all the rest of the tricks. 

The trap in this problem lies in the 
fact that Z has not disclosed his original 
strength in clubs, but has only doubled. 
Those who start with a club bid and 


Z deals. 


then run it up to three, four, or five, 
after B has shown the diamonds and 
has never mentioned clubs, play the hand 
badly in leading a third round of hearts, 
or even a high heart for second round. 

Among the 320 answers sent in, there 
were 9 different first bids on Z’s cards; 
15 different final bids, and 7 different 
results in the play. 

Of the 124 that started with one club, 
3 were doubled. Of the 16 that started 
with two clubs, none was doubled. One 
bid four clubs, right off the bat. 

In the heart suit, 92 started with one, 
and only one was doubled. Of the 72 
that started with two hearts, 12 were 
doubled. Only one bid three hearts. 

In no-trumps, 6 started with a bid of 
one, by Z, and two of them made five 
odd, thanks to A’s leading out his top 
hearts. Eight passed up Z’s hand with- 
out a bid. 

Of the final bids; 12 were two clubs; 
4 three clubs; 6 four clubs; 6 five clubs; 
12 two hearts; 6 three hearts; 4 two 
spades; 4 three diamonds; and all these 
bids went game, according to the play 
sent in. At no-trumps, 81 final bids 
were one only; played by Y; and 18 
played by Z. There were 95 two no- 
trump bids played by Y, and 18 played 
by Z. Of the 52 bids of three no- 
trumps, Y played 40, and Z 12, and 2 
bids of four no-trumps were played by 
Y. All went game. 

As to the results of the play sent in, 
18 hands went game at hearts; 28 at 
clubs; 4 at diamonds; 4 at spades; 180 
made three odd at no-trumps; 72 made 
four odd, and 6 made five odd. Eight 
solvers sent in no play. 

My selection for the best bidding, as 
it most closely approaches the actual 
bids and ends with 5 clubs over 4 dia- 
monds, is by Mrs. V. B. Shiel, 113 
Ridgely Apartments, Birmingham, Ala. 
My selection for the best statement of 
the play is by Mrs. J. C. Odell, 409 
Mongolia Avenue, Riverside, California. 
They are, therefore, awarded the prizes. 
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im proud of your complexion 


It may be a dance or a dinner, a lit- 
tle home party among friends or stran- 
gers,—he wants you to look your best. Yet 
no matter how exquisite the gown, 
how prettily dressed the hair, how 
lovely the hands, a poor complexion 
ruins the general effect which otherwise 
would have been most charming. 

In justice to yourself, decide today to 
clear your skin,—to have a radiant 
complexion. 


‘The soothing ingredients of Resinol 
Soap give it just the cleansing and heal- 
ing quality necessary to accomplish this 
result. Before long the skin usually 
takes on a healthier appearance,—rough 
red spots, excessive oiliness, or other 
blemishes gradually disappear. The ex- 
treme purity of Resinol Soap makes it 
most agreeable for general toilet use. 

Sold by all druggists and dealers in 

toilet goods. For free trial write 

Dept. 52, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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ways found on Famous Courses 


Where tournaments are won and records 
\ made, among the winners you will find 
those playing with the famous balls marked 


DUNLOP 
i | oi 


You can count on a 
Dunlop “Vac” at every 
stroke ; count on its ac- Rea 
curacy, on weight and 
balance. Dunlop“ Vacs” 





pb oe Known ee Course Series . 
S& SAN Nae: No.2, 








are famous wherever 
golf is played. 


Buy them of your 
Pro; he will tell you 
that “Dunlop Vacs 


can’t be beat.” 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Founders of the Pneumatic 
Tyre Industry 





BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
The Last Green 
NEW YORK: T. W. Niblett, ZZ Zot Balevieral, 


Suite 2014-D, 305 Fifth Ave. 


TORONTO: Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. 





foothills of the ont 
Mountains of New Jersey 
































OLO SADDLES 
and EQUIPMENT 


Whippy-Steggall 
London-made Polo and 
Hunting Saddles with 
leather lined panels: and 


hogskin seat. $85. 
Bridles, Martingales and 


stable accessories. 












English military saddles 
fully equipped. $145. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


5th Ave. Bet. 43rd & 44th Sts. 
‘ NEW YORK 




















VANITY FAIR 


Spring Tonics for Golfers 


(Continued from page 65) 


amateur, known for his consistency, had 
brought out the same points only a 
short while before. 

The next time you go out, see how 
that left arm, especially the two hinges 
at elbow and wrist, are working. That 
may be the exact spot where you are 
losing those ten or twelve strokes you 
believe in moody depression should nev- 
er have been thrown away. And if you 
are still in doubt, watch Walter Hagen 
or Jock Hutchinson or Francis Ouimet 
or Chick Evans at your first oppor- 
tunity. You'll require no further ad- 
vice upon the subject, if you watch them. 


Essentials—and Non-Essentials 


OLF instruction, in its varied proc- 
esses, may be divided into two 
broad classes: 

First—The essentials that apply to all 
—such as the firm, straight left arm 
and the non-liftable head—better known 
as “keeping your eye on the ball.” With- 
out these the rest of it is futile froth. 

Second—The matter of grip, stance, 
etc., where no set rule can be applied 
but where suggestions may work con- 
siderable benefit. 

A tall, thin golfer, for example, may 
take a full, free swing utterly beyond 
the possibilities of a short, rotund play- 
er who, attempting the former process, 
might miss the ball entirely. And the 
grip that will suit one player might not 
suit another in any way. 

In the matter of grips, we'll take those 
employed by the last four Open Cham- 
pions: 

Francis Ouimet—This golfer uses, not 
the over-lapping, but the inter-locking 
grip where the little finger of the right 
hand is snugly hooked in with the fore- 
finger of the left. 

Walter Hagen—The 1914 open cham- 
pion uses the over-lapping, or Vardon 
grip, with the left thumb down the 
shaft and the right hand partially over- 
riding the left. 

Jerome D. Travers—The four-times 
amateur and the one time open cham- 
pion, depends upon the straight V grip 
where the two hands are held in juxta- 
position without being either over-lapped 
or inter-locked, the right and left fore- 
fingers being loosely held to prevent 
rigidity. 

Charles Evans, Jr.—The double cham- 
pion of 1916 has still a new variety of 
grip. One in which both thumbs are 
placed down the shaft—the left thumb 
resting in.the grip of the right hand. 

These four varying examples are proof 


| enough that no one set grip is an es- 


sential affair. 

These four eminent golfers were keen 
enough to make a thorough test of their 
physical qualifications before adopting 
the one grip that suited best their style 
of play. Grip is often a matter of 
length and strength of fingers. Where 
the fingers are long and powerful, as in 
Hagen’s case, the over-lapping grip can 
be used to great advantage. But where 
the hand is much smaller, as in Travers’ 
case, the simple V-grip is best. 

The idea involved here is that each 
individual golfer should study his own 
limitations and make a thorough test of 
the matter. It is easily possible that 
the grip he is now using is unsuited to 
his style of play—and that a change 
might work wonders. 

How may one tell what grip suits 
best >—Mainly through the feeling of 
comfort, ease and naturalness in the re- 
sultant stroke. 


The Case of Evans 
HICK EVANS, the present amateur 
and open champion, has given more 
attention to a complete test. of grips and 
stances than any man we know of. With 


| a home only a mashie pitch from his 
| golf course, he developed the habit of 


practising an hour in the morning be- 


fore breakfast and another hour in the 
late afternoon before dinner, testing 
every known theory of stance and grip, 
It was through trying one style and dis- 
carding another than he finally settled 
upon the grip explained above. 

With both the right and left thumb 
down the shaft, the right fingers en- 
circling the shaft and the left thumb, 
Evans found that he could maintain 
control without losing any distance. 


Walter J. Travis is another man who 


worked out his own salvation in the 
way of a grip, using the two-handed 
V-grip, but with the right hand swung 
under the club, a departure from the 
normal style. 


Aids and Devices 


(['HERE are frequently various devices 
or side-lines that may help to lift 
the harassed soul of the foozling golfer 
from the melancholy depths, and so 
chase the shadows from his morbid sys- 
tem—bringing the blue color back into 
the sky, the green tone back to the 
grass and the pink glow back to the 
summer sunset. 

There is the illustrious case of Jerome 
D. Travers. From seventy yards off 
the green to the bottom of the cup, 
Travers headed the field, amateur or 
pro. A marvelous putter, he was also 
a miracle-worker with the chip shot, a 
valuable instrument in subduing par or 
crushing an opponent. Through the use 
of this shot two years ago we saw 
Travers defeat Gil Nichols and Walter 
Hagen on successive afternoons and then 
a day later carry the redoubtable Jock 
Hutchinson to the final hole, where only 
a 250-yard brassie shot to a ditch- 
guarded green at Siwanoy carried the 
canny Scot through to victory. 

Travers has a double device which he 
uses for the chip. Knowing that above 
all other strokes in the game, it is neces- 
sary, on this delicate manceuvre, to keep 
the head down, he first devised the sys- 
tem of turning his chin to the right at 
the top of the swing, making it physi- 
cally uncomfortable to lift the head un- 
til the stroke was completed. This turn 
of the chin, fixing the left eye alone 
upon the ball, isn’t a sure cure for head- 
lifting, but it is undeniably a great aid. 

To make for greater delicacy of touch 
in a stroke where a foot or two meant 
valuable soil, he further devised the idea 
of placing the tip of his right thumb 
upon the shaft of the club as a guiding 
factor. The thumb here is bent, the 
ultimate joint pointing straight down 
against the shaft. We know of no other 
golfer who uses this method, yet Travers 
believes it has been of infinite aid in 
chipping or dropping the ball close to the 
pin. “And from seventy yards away,” 
says Alex Smith, “Travers will beat any 
golfer alive to the cup five times out 
of eight.” 

The double system might be worth a 
trial to those who approach the chip 
shot with a jigger and a prayer. It may 
not work in your case. And then again 
the opponent who has been starting you 
four up may begin asking for strokes 
after a round or two. There is noth- 
ing in the game so disconcerting as to 
be on the green in two, with every ad- 
vantage, and then have an opponent 
chip up dead, suddenly tossing the bur- 
den back upon your own quivering 
shoulders. 


Jock Hutchinson’s Sway 


you will find that swaying the body, 
which has nothing whatever to do 
with properly pivoting from the hips, 
has destroyed many a well intended 
swing. 

Yet, Jock Hutchinson in playing a 
mashie, frequently uses his so-called 
fault to considerable advantage. The 
normal trajectory or curve of a well 
played mashie (Continued on page 84) 
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The Linwodéd “Six-39” 
5-passenger—$1555 


f.o.b. Detroit 





Te Met Bout life 4 


Car 2H. Amertca 


In every section of the nation you will find that Paige cars 
are regarded with respect and confidence. ‘They possess 
that rare faculty of ‘making friends” and this, after all, 1 
the final test of any manufactured product. 


But Paige popularity, please remember, is not mere price 
popularity. We have never produced a cheap car—and 
never shall. We believe that freedom from repair bills and 
excessive depreciation is infinitely more desirable than a 
mere “catch-penny” list price. So we use only the best of 
materials and workmanship—regardless of cost. We will- 
ingly pay the price of true economy. 


In brief, we build enduring satisfaction into every motor 
car that leaves this plant. We take the necessary time and 
pains to see that each individual car is worthy of ourselves 
and our owners—or it cannot bear the Paige name plate. 
We build in the one way that we know how to build—for 
Quality, first, last and all time. 


Such a policy may not be spectacular—but it is sound. It 
produces motor cars that will outlive any guarantee that 
we might write for them. It protects and fosters that great 
volume of good will which is the most valuable asset of 


this company. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE RACINE 


BELLOWS POCKET 
FLANNEL SHIRT 


HE embodiment of unques- 

tioned good form, faultless 
workmanship and materials of last- 
ing goodness—the product of soft 
shirt specialists. 


Coat style; attached lay down or 
military collar, colored buttons to 
match fabric, two generous bellows 
pockets, with flaps to button to shirt. 
Appearing in sacking, broadcloths, 
twills and mixtures — olive, khaki, 
gray, tan and brown. 


Featuring scores of other 
models for every sport and 
dress need — materials and 
color effects in broadest im- 


aginable range. 


Racine shirts once 
worn, always 
worn. They make 
friends because 
they satisfy. 


Offered by the better type of Men’s Wear Stores. 
Name of 


nearest Racine Shop on_ request. 
The CHAS. ALSHULER MFG. CO. 
RACINE WISCONSIN 




















| upward. 


| 

| is from left to right, which means 
a trifle sliced to kill the run. Hutchin- 
son’s mashie shot has a slight pull, 
giving him greater distance, yet upon 
striking the green the ball halts with 
amazing swiftness. Part of this sud- 
den stoppage is due to the heavy 
ridging along the face of his club. The 
rest of it, defying well known laws, is 
due to a perceptible body swing which 
Hutchinson alone can use with effect. 
This is nothing for the average golfer 
to try unless he desires to wander all 
over the lot looking for lost balls. But 
for all that it’s an interesting side line 
for those who care to delve deeper into 
this uncanny sport. 

The best suggestion to offer any golfer 
off his game, floundering in the wilder- 
ness of despair, is to ignore the non- 
essentials and get back to first prin- 
ciples of play: 

1. To see that his left arm is used 


' | correctly as a guiding force, firmly held 
| and practically unbent. 


2. To see that his head is held un- 
lifted until after the stroke. 

3. To see that his grip and stance 
are comfortable and natural, rather than 
restrained and lacking in ease. 

From this foundation he can start 
Which reminds us that a 
change should be made in the old max- 
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VANITY FAIR 


Spring Tonics for Golfers 


(Continued from page 82) 


im—“Keep your eye on the ball’”—to 
“Keep your mind on the ball.” 

The mind or brain directs the eye, 
The golfer who is thinking of the bunker 
just ahead or who is centering his main 
thought upon the pin, will have a love- 
ly time keeping his thoughts on one 
thing and his eye on another. Let him 
centre his entire attention upon hitting 
the ball, erasing all thoughts of what 
may wait beyond, and he’ll have little 
trouble in keeping his head down, 
Travers figures that two-thirds of the 
missed shots, among leading players, 
come from lifting the head. Yet how 
many golfers who practice various grips 
and stances and various things, ever 
make a study of some device that will 
assist them in staving off the drama 
known as “The Tragedy of the Lifted 
Bean”? 


Maxims of the 19th Hole 
He who lifts his golfing head 
Will often see a lot of red. 


It is better to dwell with a brawling 
woman in a narrow house than with a 
golfer who is off his drive. 


Play for the pin and the green will 
take care of itself. 

Starting out with an excuse is as good 
as two down. 


Our Bluff at French Culture 


(Continued from page 33) 





of associations, reminiscent of the sort 


/ of men that used it, suggestive of social 


| or platitudes. 


class, occupation, mood, dignity or the 
lack of it, primness, violences, pedantries 
Words in a living litera- 
ture must ring in the ear with the 
sounds that really belong to them. 


‘| Poetry without an echo cannot be felt. 


Poctry if it rings in the ears of the usual 
American reader of French literature 
must inevitably make a noise that in no 
wise resembles any measured human 


' sound; it is merely a punctuated din. 


But probably it does not echo; it is 
probably read as stenographic notes. 

It may be that there is no way out 
of it, and fhat no young person can 
acquire in ten years all that a baby can 
in one. Perhaps, as some one has said, 
it is inevitable that the colleges which 
had so long taught the dead languages 
as if they were buried should now teach 
the living ones as if they were dead. 
But there is no need of pretending that 
this formal collegiate acquaintance with 
the books results in an appreciation of 
literature. No sense of the intimate 
quality of a writer can be founded on a 
verbal vacuum. His plots, his place in 
literature, his central motives, and the 
opinion of his critics could all be just 
as adequately conveyed, if his books 
were studied in the language of the deaf 
and dumb. Of course, one may be 


| drawn to an author by that process but 


it would hardly be the artistic attrac- 
tion of literature; it is as if one felt 
drawn to a woman by an interest ex- 
clusively in her bones. 

There is no use in belittling the lingu- 


istic barrier between us and the French. 
We pay them every compliment in the 
world except that of discrimination. 
Our most cultivated critics having it 
on good authority that a gifted French 
author has a brilliant style quote by a 
strange fatality the rare passages that 
are commonplace. The one French con- 
férencier from whom all good Gallo- 
philes should immediately have fled was 
precisely the one that riveted our at- 
tention. Three of our leading universi- 
ties and huge bands of our socially 
important womanhood succumbed in- 
stantly to his charm. It is to the honor 
of the French nation that it sent over 
to us as a rule only perfectly sensible 
persons. It might have sent over idiots 
and it is doubtful if in the very center 
of our American French culture any of 
us would have noticed anything amiss. 
In the present state of our knowledge 
subtle distinctions of this sort are thrown 
away on us. 

In short, with the best will in the 
world, we lacked the inner resources for 
a solid experiment in the French drama, 
and our comments on it were almost 
always foolish. 

And why mislead the young any fur- 
ther on the subject? We should tell 
them frankly that by eloping with the 
cook, one would, after two years, be 
nearer to French literature than after 
an eight-year course in our best schools 
and colleges. It seems to me that it is 
the plain business of all modern lan- 
guage teachers to hunt for the educa- 
tional equivalent of eloping with the 
cook. 
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HE Lion Link is a practical device which holds the tie 
in proper position and prevents the collar from spread- 
ing. Lion Link Collars are made with special eyelets 

in which to fasten the Lion Link. It is simple and easy 
to adjust. 


IN FUTURE, ALWAYS ASK FOR 
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UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., TROY, N. Y. 
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AYNSTER means full money’s worth in a 
R weatherproof coat. No matter what style 
coat you want—a featherweight silk 
or a storm ulster, a heavy rubber- 
surfaced coat for outdoors or a fine 
overcoat of imported woolens—be 
sure it bears the Raynster label and 
its value is unquestioned. 


Raynsters are made and backed by 
the world’s largest rubber manufac- 
turer, and they include the most complete line of 
weatherproof clothing ever offered. 


Get yourself a Raynster. Equip your family 


with Raynsters. 





Ask for your Raynster by name in any good 
clothing store and look for the Raynster Label in 
the collar. An attractive Style Book will be mailed 
free if you will write for it. 


United States 
Rubber Company 


Clothing Division 
New York and Boston 


Look for this Label in your Raynster 
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The Crop of Tennis Youngsters 


(Continued from page 64) 





startled the older established champions 
by remarkable skill, but they both 
started in at a tender age to learn the 
game, as did Abraham Bassford 3rd and 
William D. Cunningham, sons of other 
veteran players, who have made good. 

Young Bassford, only 17, is small, 
while both of the Andersons are giants 
for their age, but all three are playing 
tennis already that promises wonderful 
things when their skill ripens, if they 
follow up the game. Frank Anderson, 
only 17, forced Tilden to the full five 
sets in the National Indoor Champion- 
ship this spring before he was beaten, 
while Bassford has also shown some 
really fine streaks of play. 

“Chuck” Garland, of Pittsburgh, is 
another son of an old player, who be- 
gan to play when he could scarcely lift 
a racket and came into hiss own at a 
tender age. Young Garland is expected 
this season to rank up close behind the 
first flight of experts, although his lack 
of speed limits his possibilities. Gerald 
Emerson is also coming on fast, and 
crowding for a place among the leaders. 


WHETHER or not the older men, 
Williams, Washburn, Murray, Pell, 
Church, Kumagae and the others of 
previous seasons will be able to hold this 
new crop of youngsters safe, is the big- 
gest problem of the season. Opinions 
differ, but I fancy they will, if for no 
other reason than the power of old 
heads over young hearts and arms. 

The great handicap from which the 
“boy wonders” suffer is inexperience. 
This, offhand, seems to be a very trite 
comment, but it is not so shallow as it 
might be. Youngsters to-day seem more 
headstrong, more difficult to teach the 
finesse of the experienced player than 
those of by-gone days. They play the 
game better in many ways, but théy are 
slower to mature and ripen by experi- 
ence. We have had infant prodigies in 
tennis before, it must be remembered. 
“Ollie” Campbell was a champion at 15. 
Malcolm Chace was the “Providence 
boy wonder” before he was 16, and Bob 
Wrenn, Leo Ware, Malcolm Whitman 
and others, all won spurs in major tour- 
naments at tender ages. 

But the youngsters of the oider days 
learned more thoroughly than those of 
this generation. Our boys of to-day hit 
the ball much harder, serve better and 
kill lobs better—all their mechanical 
execution is better—but they lack the 
variety of play, the finesse and subtle 
skill of headwork more than did those 
of twenty years ago. 


ONLY a few years back, we had an- 
other sample of this ig Harold 


Throckmorten, the youthful interscho- 
lastic champion. He hit the ball with 
tremendous speed and played good ten- 
nis, but he lacked the headwork to make 
him a really great player, and the 
“heady” older men generally beat him 
by their greater experience. 

Comparing the actual playing skill of 
the boy champions of to-day with the 
leaders of ten years ago and twenty 
vears ago, it seems clear that the game 
steadily progresses along lines of speed 
and technical execution, but the playing 
lives of the leaders seem so much shorter 
that youthful skill seldom ripens into 
maturity, and we see much fewer cases 
of good court generalship. There is a 
whirlwind of slam-bang that would 
carry the older men off their feet, per- 
haps, and a service that is very difficult 
to handle, but nowhere such placing of 
the service as Harold Hackett’s, no such 
deadly net attacks as Holcombe Ward’s 
or George Church’s, and no such fine 
passing as W. A. Larned’s. 


RICHARDS is perhaps the best of the 
really young players, but it is very 
doubtful if he could stop the more ex- 
perienced headwork of the older leaders 
of just before the war. Williams, Johns- 
ton and Murray, for instance, should at 
their best, all be able to hold the young- 
sters to-day with a safe margin. If we 
go back ten years, and take the standard 
of that decade, again we find the boys 
of to-day not yet ripened to their skill, 
while it seems almost as certain that the 
greater generalship and court tactics of 
Beals Wright, Holcombe Ward, Mal- 
colm Whitman, William Larned and 
other leaders of twenty years ago, would 
more than offset the harder hitting of 
the new generation. 


UT we must concede the tremendous 
advance in the service, and of clean, 
hard hitting—the technical skill of the 
boys. They have made rapid strides 
forward and the ball now travels faster 
and often with more precision and 
length than a few years ago. And there 
are ten good ones to-day where but one 
shone before. If we could but teach 
these boys some generalship, some finesse, 
what wonders they would be! 
Richards, for instance, is as cool as a 
veteran under the stress of fast play and 
makes fewer errors in technical execu- 
tion of strokes. But he lacks the abil- 
ity to plan a campaign, the knowledge 
of when to go to the net, and the judg- 
ment of strokes to use in different 
emergencies, which experience brings to 
brilliant youngsters only when they are 
willing to learn such tactics from older 
players whom they can often beat. 
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THE AIRINESS AND NIMBLENESS OF THE OPEN CAR 
TOGETHER WITH THE INTIMACY, SHELTER AND COM- 
FORT OF YOUR FAVORED NOOK ARE’ INIMITABLY 
BLENDED IN THE HUDSON SUPER-SIX CABRIOLET. 
ALL SEVEN ENCLOSED CAR HUDSONS HAVE A DIS- 
TINCTIVE CHARM AND UTILITY. EACH HAS THE 
SAME LIMITLESS ENDURANCE AND PERFORMANCE. 





























Study His Daily 
Food Need 


The average man needs about 3000 calories of food per day. 
Most of that need is for energy food. But he also needs some 
3% ounces of protein, to build up and repair. 

Figuring these elements only, here is what they cost at this 
writing in some necessary foods: 





Cost of Protein Cost of Energy 
Per Pound Per 1000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . 63c | In Quaker Oats . 5c 
In White Bread . $1.30 In Round Steak . 4lc 
In Potatoes ... 1.48 In Veal Cutlets ‘ 57c 
In Beef about ; 2.00 In Fish about. . 60c 
oS ee 3.63 In Canned Peas. 54c 

















Ten Times the Cost 


Meat and fish foods, per 1000 calories, average ten times 
Quaker Oats’ cost. 

So do some vegetables. 
costs 15 times as much. 


As energy food the oat has an age-old fame. 


In protein—the costliest food element—it is richer than any 
other grain. It stands about equal with beefsteak. 


In needed minerals—iron, lime, calcium, etc.—the oat is unique- 
ly rich. 

As an_all-’round food, well-balanced, 
the oat is the greatest that grows. As 
2 food for growing children it holds the 
zenith place. 

Other foods are needed. 
must have milk and eggs. 
are necessary. 

But start the day with Quaker Oats. 
Make it your breakfast. It costs but 
one-half cent per dish. 

This will supply supreme nutrition, 
and the saving will average up the 
costlier foods at dinner. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Get Quaker Oats when you buy oat 
food. You owe that to yourself. 

They are flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

You get this grade when you ask for 
Quaker, without extra price. 


Squash, for instance, at this writing 


Children 
Vegetables 





57 Cents 





60 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
(3094) 























VANITY FAIR 


A New Menace to Education 


(Continued from page 27) 


which exists between language and 
mind. They have inherited the fruits 
of a whole army of American saints who 
planted our colleges large and small,— 
religious pioneers, for the most part,— 
but all of them students, scholars and 
prophets of scholarship. It was these 
men who gave the light to democracy. 
It is they who made us. They are the 
pit out of which we are digged. It is 
they who have united us to Europe and 
made possible the future union of man- 
kind. For it is by our literacy we stand. 

And now the successors of these spir- 
itual Fathers of America discard the 
rudiments of literacy. The next genera- 
tion of American college presidents will 
not themselves have known bonus bona 
bonum. If you speak to them of Rome 
they will be dumb. Will they continue 
to hand out degrees written in a tongue 


they cannot themselves read? And how 
about the standing of our scholars in 
Europe? How about America’s intel- 
lectual future? 

The nature of education cannot be 
changed by the action of any American 
College Board; and it is certain that if 
we are hereafter to produce good poets, 
writers, and thinkers, their power will 
be drawn from the same sources that 
have fed the poets, the writers, and 
the thinkers of the past. It cannot be 
otherwise. ; 

I have a faith that nature will always 
produce the scholar. Not only will the 
tradition of him be continued in families, 
but—and this is certain—new schools 
will be started to meet the deficiencies 
of our colleges, and minister to the 
deeper needs. of the age, now that the 
colleges are shutting up shop. 


Poison and Honeycomb 


(Continued from page 38) 


the actual suspense of the blood; an 
abnormal intoxication, an aching of sex, 
an obscure desire of things unforbidden; 
in a word, the centre as well as the 
climax, are contained in the unambigu- 
ous word: Incest. Fundamental, ele- 
mental, insidious. This sterile passion 
is only one part of the perversity of our 
nature. The Greek Tragedians used it 
supremely; John Ford shows us Gio- 
vanni in the uttermost depths of un- 
imaginable crime: he stands before us 
as one plague-stricken under the lust of 
Jove. The “Cenci” of Shelley is a mart 
and slaughter-house of souls and bodies; 
and Shelley himself wrote: “The story 
of the Cenci is indeed curiously fearful 
and monstrous; anything like a dry ex- 
hibition of it on the stage would be 
insupportable.” 

In regard to the action of the play 
in question, I simply refer here to the 
one actor who made the Tragedy what 
it ought to be: Robin de la Condamine 
(he acts under the name of Robert Far- 
quharson) who, in the part of Leonardo, 
showed a rare and wondering genius, 
sinister, sombre, perverse and passionate. 
He unites a certain nervous force with 
a wicked witchcraft and an admirable 
reserve; he gives one the exquisite pain 
and the poignant pleasure of almost 
cruelly enjoying the part he acts: 
Leonardo’s whole being has passed into 
his possession, his depravity and his un- 
utterable anguish. And the passion he 
has to express, in this Drama, is itself 
an abnormal, an insane thing, and that 
passion comes to us with all its force 
and all its perversity. 


The Last Phase of Shakespeare 


THE entrance to the last period of 
Shakespeare is like the entrance to 
that lost and lesser Paradise of old: 
“With dreadful faces thronged, and 
fiery arms” ; 

for during those years of the darkest 
and most tragic part of his life he wrote 
those masterpieces: ‘King Lear,” “Othel- 
lo,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” “Troilus 
and Cressida,” and “Measure for Meas- 
ure.” In the last play he judges his 
characters as a grim humorist, who fol- 
lows with a half-amused but always 
pitiful sympathy the various ways of 
human disposition; and becomes here, 
after all the immoralities of the play, 
an exponent of morality. Angelo is 
actually a figure of pure and unmodified 
evil, turned by Shakespeare into a subtle 
study in casuistry after he has fallen 
suddenly into utmost corruption. The 
“humors” of the bawd and hangman 
and the customers of both are painted 
with as angry a hand as Hogarth’s; in 
Barnadine we come to the simply ani- 


mal man, a portrait, which in its savage 
realism, brutal truth to nature, cynical 
insight into the workings of the con- 
tented beast in man, seems to antici- 
pate some of the achievements of the 
modern Realistic novel. To anticipate, 
yes; but never to be surpassed, except 
in certain of Balzac’s novels in which, as 
Swinburne himself once said to me, “he 
can almost be cempared with Shake- 
speare.” 


The Shallow Depths of Woman 


‘*TEXROILUS AND CRESSIDA” is an 

assaying of accepted values, and 
Shakespeare takes the two prime hero- 
isms, love and glory, and shows them to 
us through the eyes of Thersites: “Still 
wars and lackery! nothing else holds 
fashion.” In Helen and in Cressida we 
see the shallow and troubled depths of 
woman. In this morbid, almost Swiftian 


consciousness of the dung in which roses - 


are rooted, Shakespeare drags Thersites 
out of his sewer and bids us listen to 
him. Beside him, the other sign-post 
to the knowledge of evil is Pandarus, 
who is love’s broker, as Thersites is the 
broker of glory. He is Irish in the in- 
ventive imagination of his abuse; he 
has-the richest vocabulary of any rogue 
in Shakespeare. The wonderful scene 
between Paris and Helen gives, with its 
touch of luxurious, almost lascivious 
satire, the Renaissance picture of the 
two most famous lovers in the world. 
There is a refrain of “love, love, love,” 
grossly, luxuriously, mockingly. Yet the 
noblest praise that has ever been said 
of Helen comes to her in this play from 
the undistinguished mouth of a punning 
servant, who calls her “the mortal Venus, 
the heart-blood of beauty, love’s invisi- 
ble soul.” 

Cressida is 4 symbol of Helen, the 
feminine animal shown us in detail. 
She is mere sex, the Manon Lescaut of 
her period, so incapable of fidelity, so 
anxious to get her pleasure by pleasing, 
a coquette, not a criminal, petty with 
the instincts of the cat, sly and provi- 
dent, apologetic to the end. From the 
first she plays at virtue, and is taken 
for chaste when she is but chary of her- 
self for a purpose. Is it with a kind of 
cruelty that Shakespeare is so patient 
with Cressida, setting her to unfold her- 
self, little by little, in scene after scene, 
nicely calculated for her exposure? To 
be so feminine and so vile, so much a 
woman, with all the woman’s pretty 
tricks, and so old in craft, an angler 
for hearts: there is a dreadful and merci- 
less knowledge in the picture. Shake- 
speare is using her to point his moral 
against the sex; he gloats over her, not 
to spare her. 
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\ PIERCE ARROW LOCOMOBILE 
PAIGE LINWOOD MARMON 
PREMIER HUDSON 
MERCER REO SIX 
KISSEL WHITE 
COLE CHALMERS 
COLUMBIA CADILLAC 
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Long Wear can only be proved by fong experience. 
The Pierce-urow Motor Compan: . far instance, 
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Martin & Martin 


shoes are the finest shoes that can be 
made. Their elegance is the result of 
guality—it is inherent and unmistak- 
able. That is why cultivated shoe buy- 


ers prefer them over all others. This in- 


herent, in-built quality makes them 
also, of course, the most comfortable, as 
well as the most economical shoes to 
wear. (They cost more per pair than 
some other shoes, but less per year than 
any others. ) 


The service that goes with these shoes 
is the kind of service that you have a 
right to expect. It is a service that re- 
gards the correct solution of your par- 
ticular shoe problem as not only the first, 
but the ov/y consideration of any impor- 
tance. Messrs. Martin & Martin are 
not interested in the immediate sale, but 
in the permanent customer. This policy 
takes care of the sales. If you are inter- 
ested in such shoes and in such service as 
this—then you are a logical patron of 
these stores, whether your first interest 
is in fashion,. in foot comfort, or in 
economy. 


Martin & Martin Shoes 


Are Priced at TEN to 
TWENTY DOLLARS 


(Those who cannot visit the stores buy satisfac- 
torily by mail. Our fitting charts, simple, accu- 
rate, and easily used, will be sent upon request.) 








Martin & Martin 


Fine Shoes and Hostery 
for Men and Women 


New York: 583 Fifth Avenue 
& 1 East Thirty-fifth Street 
Chicago: 326 Michigan Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Super-Novelists 


(Continued from page 49) 


the end is inevitable. Once they have 
got the taste for it, novelists seem to 
lose all their finer feelings, and go in for 
an orgy of didactic utterance. If they 
are to be saved from themselves, the 
public must do it. 


I WOULD suggest some form of league 
for the restraint of novelists. A lit- 
tle unselfish getting-together of the pub- 
lic could easily effect this. If novelists 
knew that there was in existence a so- 
ciety of thousands of readers, prepared 
to boycott them for a term of years in 
the event of their publishing any form 
of book that was not a work of fiction, 
they would soon mend their ways. They 
would have to be carefully watched, of 
course, especially the more hardened 
cases like Mr. Wells, to see that they 
did not sneak their tracts into the body 
of their new novel. The Society would 
have to be prepared to deal firmly with 
a writer who,—in the middle, let us 


say, of a scene showing the husband 
confronting the guilty wife—inserted 
some such passage as this: 

“‘Woman,’ said Reginald, coldly, 
‘what have you to say?’ She faced him 
proudly and defiantly. Never, he 
thought with a pang, had he known her 
so beautiful, so alluring. ‘What have I 
to say?’ she repeated. Her eyes flashed. 
‘Only this, Reginald, that, while we are 
on this subject, I should like to say 
a few words about the training of per- 
forming seals for vaudeville. Under the 
term “seals” are usually grouped two 
very widely different types of animals, 
the so-called seals and the hair seals or 
true seals. The former are not properly 
seals at all, but are allied rather to the 
bear family.’ Reginald shook with an 
emotion he could scarce suppress. ‘Go 
on,’ he said in a low voice. ‘Tell me 
more. 2...” 

We should have to be very sharp on 
that sort of thing. 


The Little Jest 


(Continued from page 59) 


her lips sought mine; her head rested on 
my shoulder with trust and satisfaction. 

My friends were amazed and horri- 
fied at the affair. 

“You're crazy,” they said in unison 
when I appeared again at Coquelin’s, 
“stark, dumb crazy. Think of your 
wife, your children, the disgrace of all 
this—think of that poor girl’s faith in 
you! Leave town while there is still 
time. Disappear.” 

I shook my head. “Not yet; some- 
I’m going ahead 
with it.” 


IN fact, there was no turning back. 
Helena wanted to be married at once 
and I, pallid and desperate, consented. 
The Sergovitches had an army of rela- 
tives, all of whom sent wedding gifts— 
samovars, lace bedspreads, candlesticks, 
brass trays, rugs, finger-bowls and red 
cut-glass salt-cellars. Helena and I went 
house-hunting, I actually signed a year’s 
lease for a little flat—five rooms and 
bath—in West One Hundred and Sixth 
Street,—fine view of the river and the 
Palisades. . . . My God, what idiocy! 
What delicious folly! I no longer knew 
what I was doing. I wrote daily let- 


| ters to my wife, telling her that I was 





well and promising to join her in the 
Adirondacks as soon as I had attended 
to a very important matter..... 


INALLY the news leaked beyond the 

dingy portals of Coquelin’s. Friends 
and enemies bombarded me with advice 
and insult. I was warned that there 
were newspapers even in New York’s 
Russian colony, and that Helena was 
bound to discover, sooner or later, the 
sort of man she had promised to marry. 

I was determined, naturally, not to 
marry Helena; I was equally deter- 


| mined not to leave her until the last 





moment. Romance! It would be mine 
to the bitter end. The cup of life is 
shallow enough. Give me the ultimate 
drop and I will not ask for more! I 
whispered tenderly of my love, caressed 
Helena’s shining hair, gazed deep into 
her fearless eyes. Side by side, we sat 
on that dear old sofa and planned the 
delectable future. I cannot describe my 
emotions. I was eating forbidden fruit, 
tasting again the bitter sweetness of a 
vanished youth. 

At last, all was ready for the wedding. 
One evening I sauntered into Coquelin’s 
for dinner, still exalted to the stars by 
an afternoon spent with Helena. Two 
of my friends stared at me with unbe- 
lieving eyes. I swaggered a bit to cover 
my confusion and ordered a whiskey 


and soda. Then, crossing my arms and 
tipping back my head, I launched into 
a witty discussion of the League of 
Nations with my two friends. My 
brain was on fire. My epigrams snapped 
in mid-air like a comet’s tail. 


HEN— it happened. I looked up and 

saw Papa Sergovitch in the doorway; 
Sergovitch, the gentle, unassuming father 
of my Helena. He looked taller than 
usual. He was calm and very pale. 
Behind his spectacles his eyes glittered 
with some tremendous emotion. There 
was a sudden silence and we faced each 
other across the little table—Papa Sergo- 
vitch and I. 

‘Do you wish to speak to me?” I 
asked. 

“Ves,” he answered, “I do! Now; 
here; before these two gentlemen; be- 
fore the whole world. I know all but 
I understand nothing! I want to hear 
your explanation of this colossal farce. 
My daughter is desperate; my wife is in 
despair. The gifts, the wedding invita- 
tions, the bridal veil, the shame. ... ” 

His voice trembled; he took off his 
spectacles and polished them with a 
shaking hand. For the first time I no- 
ticed how gentle and mild his eyes were 
—eyes of a frightened deer. 

“You have nothing to say?” he went 
on. “You care nothing for our grief? 
How could you? You, a man of intelli- 
gence! Such infamy! Such hypocrisy !” 

I knew that I had to say something. 
“You don’t understand,” I cried. “It 
was nothing ...a jest. An unfortu- 
nate jest, I admit it. You cannot un- 
derstand unless you enter into my pe- 
culiar nature, my romantic theories, my 
sensitive state of mind. Read my books, 
dear Mr. Sergovitch—you will see that 
I am a man of quixotic impulses, a 
creature of romance, generosity and 
sensibility; I would not harm a fly ... 
you must understand that it was a jest.” 

“A jest?” he repeated, looking about 
the room with startled eyes. 


E seemed so helpless, so stricken by 

confusion, that I was moved to 
tears. I got to my feet, one of my friends 
caught my arm and very gently led me 
from the room. In the street, wiping 
my streaming forehead, I burst into the 
lament of the misunderstood: 

“They should have read my books! 
They should have known. . . . Iam not 
like other men. I am a romancer, 4 
genius. They should have realized, from 
the first, that it was a harmless jest 

. a foolish, divine jest . . . the dying 
spark of my immortal youth. .. .” 
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Técla Pearls are neither sold as Orientals nor 
bought for Orientals, but they are worn in 
place of Orientals by women who actually own 
Orientals, as well as by women who do not. 
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Coffs Suit 


HE suit of all ‘round “Pivot Sleeve” practicability 
—assuring unquestioned good form in appearance, and an un- 
hampered follow through in play. 

Just arrived: Lightweight, Two-toned Shetland Vicunas—the largest 
collection this side the water, especially adapted for golf and general sport- 
wear. Also featuring many distinctive weaves in Hand-loomed Home- 
spuns, Scotch Cheviots, English Gabardines, and the Ninhai 
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famous 


Non-Spot Pongee and Scotch Washable Linens. 
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Changing to Knickers 
at Club lockers for 
the afternoon’s golf. 


Featuring: Golf, 
Riding, Trap 
Shooting and Tour- 
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offered to the firm and promptly de- 
clined by him. Of the last sent to him 
in 1894 he said, “Very sour in tendency, 
hard in style. All forced, and exemplify 
the author’s abhorrence of the emanci- 
pation of young females from their 
ancient rules. She has been doing this 
sort of thing in all directions. She has 
a certain number of readers. There are 
also many who are repelled by her. It 
seems to me there would be véry many 
who would not relish the book.” 

During the ’sixties came two more 
manuscripts by William Black which did 
not satisfy, although the author was 
again encouraged to go on, as was G. A. 
Henty, whose story “Frank Tressilor” 
was returned with instructions to “en- 
courage the author to send any future 
work.” 





YEAR or two later Mr. Thomas 
Hardy submitted a manuscript en- 
titled “The Poor Man and the Lady,” 
but no opinion is on record. However, 
.Mr. Hardy some time back referred to 
the incident, and it is to be assumed that 
although the MS. was not up to the 
mark, it exhibited to Mr. Meredith, as 
did those of Wm. Black, an ability and 
genius to be encouraged, which eventu- 
ally matured and justified his interest in 
the author. It was Mr. Hardy’s first 
novel, and has never been published, and 
its author has stated that only a frag- 
ment of the manuscript remains now. 
Mr. Hardy was invited to see the “read- 
er” and had an interview in the offices 
of Chapman and Hall, in Piccadilly, 
when he received much good advice, he 
assured us, but advice, he added, that 
Mr. Meredith did not follow himself. 
Mr. Meredith was not only conscien- 
tious in his opinions, but was willing and 
anxious to give help and advice to au- 
thors whose books, although good, re- 
quired some alteration, from his point 
of view, to make it better; or others 
which showed signs that encouragement 
to the author would be a good thing. 


REQUENT references to the discov- 
ery of Olive Schreiner’s “The Story 
of an African Farm,” and the part Mr. 
Meredith took in helping the author to 
make it more worthy of success, have 








been made from time to time in the Press. 
There are three entries in connection 
with Ralph Iron recorded: the first in 
1881, when a manuscript entitled “Saints 
and Sinners,” by Ralph Iron, is com- 
mented on unfavorably, but ‘Early part 
well written.” There is nothing to in- 
dicate that this is “The Story of an 
African Farm” in its first state, although 
the title might serve for that book. In 
the next year “An African Farm,” by 
Ralph Iron, has this instruction against 
it, “Return for revision,” and later it is 
sent again and accepted. I have seen it 
stated that Mr. Meredith called upon 
Olive Schreiner, but I think it very un- 
likely. I remember Miss Schreiner call- 
ing at our office by appointment to see 
Mr. Meredith on more than one occa- 
sion in connection with the book. How- 
ever, the point is Mr. Meredith saw 
merit in the book, and, as was his cus- 
tom with beginners, took unusual pains 
to give Miss Schreiner his help and ad- 
vice, and that she readily and graciously 
accepted them. 

Many other instances of how Mr. 
Meredith saw in an author’s work the 
making of a good book, or indications 
of the author’s ability, have been cited 
by the authors themselves. George Gis- 
sing, for instance, has told us how his 
first book, “The Unclassed,” was received 
by Mr. Meredith, and how he met him 
in Chapman and Hall’s offices to talk 
over its shortcomings and merits, and 
how Mr. Meredith made many sugges- 
tions for its improvement; but in his 
second book he received still greater 
| help. It was called “Isabel Claredon,” 





VANITY FAIR 


George Meredith 


(Continued from page 35) 


and I well remember it first coming in 
to the firm in three volumes of MS. It 
passed through Mr. Meredith’s hand 
two or three times, and when we finally 
decided to publish it, it had been re- 
duced from three volumes to two. 


ib the year 1889 a collection of letters 
of Jane Welsh and Thomas Carlyle 
were submitted by a gentleman “acting 
as trustee for others,” and no doubt was 
the collection published a few years back 
under the editorship of Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne. Mr. Meredith’s opinion 
on these will read with great interest:— 

“The authenticity will hardly be 
contested. But a proof of genuineness 
that rests so much on a capitulation 
of domestic trivialities is not a recom- 
mendation. The first three or four 
letters, those of Jane Welsh as a girl, 
paint her thoroughly in her enthusi- 
asm. Further, the touches on this or 
that young man, and other people, 
show us it is she, and have in that 
their value. Then we come to letters 
at long intervals, of no mark, without 
connection, chiefly, when not entirely, 
pertaining to commissions for the sup- 
ply of household necessities. The ac- 
count of the life at Cheyne Walk is 
thin by comparison with the published 
letters. 

“T much fear that a chorus of re- 
viewers would cause the public to 
shun this collection. The little in them 
concerning Carlyle would plead but 
poorly on their behalf. Carlyle’s own 
letters are formal, quite in his tone, 
but with nothing of the inner man. 

“T wish I could give a better report. 
My expectations were lively, and I am 
disappointed. But if you can just see 
your way to remuneration I shall be 
glad.” 

One of the most famous novels of its 
time was “The Heavenly Twins,” which 
in the ordinary course was submitted 
to him for his opinion. The firm did 
not publish it for the reasons embodied 
in his report. 

“The author,” he said, “is a clever 
woman, and has ideas; for which rea- 
son she is hampered at present in the 
effort to be a novelist. Her characters 
have ideas, but are not made to ex- 
press them, and are incapable of help- 
ing the story to move. Such story 
as there is pertains to their individual 
fortunes. There is no main current; 
Evadne would kill a better work with 
her heaviness. It matters little what 
she does—she has her ideas; the ob- 
jection is the tedium in the presenta- 
tion of her. The writer should be 
advised to put this MS. aside until 
she has got the art of driving a story. 
She has ability enough, and a glimpse 
of humor here and there promises well 
for the future—if only she will prac- 
tice, without thought of publishing 
until she can narrate and sketch cred- 
ible human creatures without harping 
on such traits as she gives them.” 
Nor did John Oliver Hobbes’s first 

book, “Some Emotions and a Moral,” 
strike him in the same way as it after- 
wards did the critics: “Written with 
some power to exhibit the emotions of 
the sex—mainly in the form of whims,” 
was all he had to say of it. 


STILL more famous book of an 

‘earlier period also passed through his 
hands, and was dismissed with a “will not 
do.” This was Samuel Butler’s “Ere- 
whon,” and the author has told us in a 
preface to a recent edition of it how he 
“took the book to Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall on May Ist, 1871, and on their re- 
jection of it, under the advice of one who 
has attained the highest rank among liv- 
ing writers, I let it sleep till I took it to 
Mr. Trubner early in 1872. As regards 
its rejection by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, I believe (Continued on page 94) 
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The Van Blerck 
Model “M-8” 


150-200 H. P. 
534’’ Bore x 6’’ Stroke 1000-1500 R. P. M. 


Eventually the choice of discrim- 
inating owners of high speed 
runabouts and express cruisers. 


A high speed marine engine, 
combining adequate power with si- 
lence, economy, reliability and dura- 
bility has been achieved in the Van 
Blerck “Eight” shown above. 


Painstaking design applied to the 
best materials obtainable, plus the 
highest standard of workmanship 
and manufacturing facilities have 
produced a marine power plant of 
unquestionable supremacy. 


We are in position to offer imme- 
diate delivery of eight-cylinder, 
Model “M’s” on orders placed dur- 
ing the current month. A very 
limited number of this type, ar- 
ranged for twin installation, is also 
available for immediate shipment. 





Van Blerck Motor Company 
il 30 Church Street New York City 


Factory at Monroe, Michigan 
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VANITY FAIR 


George Meredith 


(Continued from page 92) 


their reader advised them quite wisely 
. . . I hope, if I had been their reader 
and the book had been submitted to my- 
self, I should have advised them to 
exactly the same effect concerning it.” 

Mr. Meredith’s interest in all that con- 
cerned Germany brought his mind to 
bear minutely on a book on Bismarck. 
Apart from the value of the criticism, 
as such, on the book, it incidentally ex- 
hibits his knowledge of the subject of 
the manuscript and his times:— 

“The anecdotal Biography of Bis- 
marck would be promising if it were 
rather more put into shape. The 
reader is wearied with the gossipy 
harking forward and back. As there 
is nothing else of the kind at present, 
it is worth while for some trouble to 
be taken to describe the parts current- 
ly. First, Bismarck’s struggle with the 
Prussian Chamber to get an increase 
of the army; then the Bohemian cam- 
paign, rapidly, but in progression; 
then his difficulty with the King, to 
prevent him from taking his conquer- 
or’s due of Austria—in view of the 
war with France to come. His deal- 
ings with Benedetti are very inter- 
esting. Two pages might be given to 
his management of the Treaty of 
Nikolaberg. Again with Benedetti be- 
fore the war of 1870—I don’t know 
what use has been made of the book 
by Busch, or whether it is legally per- 
missible to levy contribution on it. 


Good 


Look to that ...If you come to 
terms with the author of the Bis- 
marck, I may be able to help with an 
amusing anecdote or two, for the au- 
thenticity of which I can vouch.” 


MEREDITH delighted in W. H. 
Hudson’s nature books, and rec- 
ommended “A Naturalist in La Plata” 
as “Excellent, well observed or gathered 
—instructive”; of another he wrote: 
“Instructive and pleasant to read. There 
is a taste for books of this kind. . . 
the present writer has a manner of 
his own and a known name.” 

Mr. Hudson—a fact not generally 
known, I believe—joined the ranks of 
the novelists during the “three volume” 
days, and two of his novels were sub- 
mitted to Mr. Meredith, neither of 
which he could recommend, although 
one, which was published by the firm 
under a pseudonym had “good points— 
shows an observer of exterior London 
life. But he is not a creator. (The 
heroine) is a good girl, too good. Some 
scenes of the ‘tempers’ of women are 
true to life. A long work, with a mass 
of dialogue, little incident.” 

And so in the course of his connection 
with the publishers, Mr. Meredith must 
have read thousands of MSS., good, 
bad, and indifferent. As a rule his re- 
ports were short, couched in a sentence, 
laconic, witty, or sarcastic, but always 
clever. 


Souls 


(Continued from page 47) 


| lavishly patronize the drama, in its 





cleaner forms. They flock to the plays 
of Miss Rachel Crothers, Miss Eleanor 
Porter, and Mr. Edward Childs Car- 
penter. They are passionate admirers 
of the art of Mr. William Hodge. In 
literature, they worship at the chaste 
shrines of Harold Bell Wright, Gene 
Stratton-Porter, Eleanor Hallowell Ab- 
bott, Alice Hegan Rice, and the other 
triple-named apostles of optimism. They 
have never felt the same towards Ar- 
nold Bennett since he sprung “The Pretty 
Lady” on them; they no longer give 
“The Human Machine” and “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day” as 
birthday offerings to their friends. In 
poetry, though Tennyson, Whittier, and 
Longfellow stand for the highest, of 
course, they have marked leaning toward 
the later works of Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. They are continually meeting 
people who know her, encounters of 
which they proudly relate. Among hu- 
morists, they prefer Mr. Ellis Parker 
Butler. 

Good Souls, themselves, are no mean 
humorists. They have a time-honored 
formula of fun-making, which must be 
faithfully followed. Certain words or 
phrases must be whimsically distorted 
every time they are used. “Over the 
river,” they dutifully say, whenever they 
take their leave. “Don’t you cast any 
asparagus on me,” they warn, archly; 
and they never fail to speak of “three 
times in concussion.” According to 
their ritual, these screaming phrases 
must be repeated several times, for the 
most telling effect, and are invariably 
followed by hearty laughter from the 
speaker, to whom they seem eternally 
new. 


ERHAPS the most congenial réle of 

the Good Soul is that of advice- 
giver. He loves to take people aside 
and have serious little personal talks, 
all for their own good. He thinks it 
only right to point out faults or bad 
habits which are, perhaps unconsciously, 
growing on them. He goes home and 
laboriously writes long, intricate letters, 


invariably beginning, “Although you 
may feel that this is no affair of mine, 
I think that you really ought to know,” 
and so on, indefinitely. In his desire to 
help, he reminds one irresistibly of Mar- 
celline, who used to try so pathetically 
and so fruitlessly to be of some assist- 
ance in arranging the circus arena, and 
who brought such misfortunes on his 
own innocent person thereby. 


HE Good Souls will, doubtless, gain 

their reward in Heaven; on this earth, 
certainly, theirs is what is technically 
known as a rough deal. The most hide- 
ous outrages are perpetrated on them. 
“Oh, he won’t mind,” people say. ‘“He’s 
a Good Soul.” And then they proceed 
to heap the rankest impositions upon 
him. When Good Souls give a party, 
people who have accepted weeks in ad- 
vance call up at the last second and 
refuse, without the shadow of an excuse 
save that of a subsequent engagement. 
Other people are invited to all sorts of 
entertaining affairs; the Good Soul, un- 
asked, waves them a cheery good-bye 
and hopes wistfully that they will have 
a good time. His is the uncomfortable 
seat in the motor; he is the one to 
ride backwards in the train; he is the 
one who is always chosen to solicit sub- 
scriptions and make up deficits. People 
borrow his money, steal his servants, 
lose his golf balls, use him as a sort 
of errand boy, leave him flat whenever 
something more attractive offers—and 
carry it all off with their cheerful slogan, 
“Oh, he won’t mind—he’s a Good Soul.” 

And that’s just it—Good Souls never 
do mind. After each fresh atrocity they 
are more cheerful, forgiving and virtu- 
ous, if possible, than they were before. 
There is simply no keeping them down— 
back they come, with their little gifts, 
and their little words of advice, and 
their little endeavors to be of service, 
always anxious for more. 

Yes, there can be no doubt about it— 
their reward will come to them in the 
next world. 

Would that they were even now en- 
joying it! 





JU 
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A Safe Place 


for Silver, 


Jewels, Heirlooms, 


Wines, Wedding Presents, Linens, 
Documents and other Valuables 


Keep your prized possessions under lock 
and key in the “Lyon Steel Home Locker.” 
Avoid petty thefts by the “repair man,” 
the “inspector,” the “handy man,” or new 
servants, who have access to your home. 


Foil the burglars! 


This handy locker provides compact stor- 
age for silver, “keepsakes,” linen, etc., and 
may save you hundreds of dollars. It will 
prove a wonderful convenience. 


A Handsome Piece of Furniture 


The Lyon Locker is beautifully enameled in Oak, 
Mahogany or rich Scotch Brown finish. Capacity, 


27 cubic feet. 


adjustable. 


Dimensions, 36 in. x 18 in. x 75 in. 
high. Larger than most closets. 


Shelves are 


Fits in out-of-the-way corners — 


takes very little floor space. 


Order from Factory 


If it does not satisfy you, we want it back 
PRICES (freight paid east of Denver) 


Scotch Brown Finish .... . 
Oak or Mahogany Finish ... 


$47.00 
55.00 


Descriptive booklet on request 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
112 Madison Street, Aurora, Illinois 


Makers of Quality Steel Products for Fifteen Years 


Steel Home 














VANITY FAIR 


The Weariness of Life 


(Continued from page 28) 


I have-known women who charmed me 
—delightful blondes, sparkling brunettes, 
little, clever women; and big, stupid 
women—all of them potential sweet- 
hearts, or wives. 

Do you fancy, for a moment, that I 
could bring myself to make love to 
them? Never! I know what it all 
means—letters, flowers, telephone calls, 
candy, indifference, palpitation, theatre 
tickets, compliments, jealousy, forgive- 
ness, an engagement ring, engraved in- 
vitations, smilax on the altar. . 
shudder at the horror of it all. I haven’t 
the energy to indulge in all the little 
skirmishes of love. If a beautiful woman 
should come to me, unasked, uncourted, 
with simplicity and spontaneity, I would 
marry her to-morrow. But I cannot 
play the part of hunter, seducer, suitor. 
To sigh, to pretend, to play hide and 
seek, to cajole, to misunderstand, to 
kiss . . . no, really, I beg to be excused! 

I feel that I have, within me, the 
power to write. I understand life; my 
personality is attractive; Ihave mo- 
ments of inspiration and even of genius. 
But, when I consider that, inorder to 
be a successful author I must buy a 
bottle of ink, a pen, paper and blotter 
and, what is worse, dip that same pen 
into the ink heaven knows how many 
times in order to write heaven knows 
how many words—I give up in despair. 
Impossible. I prefer to be unknown, 
an obscure apostle of the dolce far 
niente, unsung, uncrowned and all too 
soon forgotten. 

I am rich enough to travel. 

But I can’t bring myself to look at a 
time-table or to catch a train, not to 
speak of tipping the porters and eating 
the Pullman dinners. I never go to an 
exhibitioh of paintings because I am 
compelled to utter silly phrases of praise 
or criticism. I never enter a theatre, in 
order to avoid buying tickets. I live in 
an uncomfortable, dark, cold apartment, 
simply because it is too much trouble to 
look for a better one, to move my furni- 
ture and to settle again. I never read 
the newspapers or concern myself with 
the affairs of the world. 

Apathy? I think not. I am passion- 


ately fond of a number of things. Life 
attracts me. I am miserable because I 
cannot have what I want—color, excite- 
ment, gaiety, success. Happiness is 
there, within reach, and I will not tift 
my hand to grasp it. I am caught in a 
strange, mental prison; I am chained— 
a wretched Prometheus doomed to in- 
action. 


T° me, sleep is the supreme intoxica- 
tion. In my dreams I do the most 
strenuous things— without moving a 
muscle. Blessed pillows! Blessed dark- 
ness! Blessed silence! But, even going 
to bed is an effort. I have to repeat 
the innumerable, unsupportable gestures 
of the morning—take off my coat, un- 
tie my cravat, unlace my shoes, kick 
them off... . Often I fall on the bed, 
fully dressed, a pitiful victim of despair. 
Why go on with it all? Why waste so 
much time, strength and patience? Why 
be prodigal of the flame of life? 

Why, for instance, eat? I am horri- 
fied by the strength it takes to consume 
the solids and liquids that one. must eat, 
three times a day—cutting meat, butter- 
ing bread, stirring coffee, chewing, chew- 
ing, chewing! There is no escape. You 
go through the wretched formality in 
the morning only to repeat it at noon 
and again at night. Hours are spent 
each day in mastication. One sleeps and 
wakes to the eternal egg-cup, the eternal 
piece of toast, the everlasting pot of 
stimulating liquid. It’s too much! 

Is my case incurable? I could, I 
suppose, consult a physician. But I 
don’t believe in medicine, and, besides, 
it would be a physical impossibility to 
make an appointment with the doctor, 
ring his door-bell, greet him, explain my 
case, listen to his advice. ... 

I have no idea how I have managed 
to set down this brief confession. I 
have done it quickly, easily, with no 
sense of boredom or fatigue. A new 
sensation! A new pleasure! Was it 
simply vanity? Am I so base that 
nothing stimulates me except my own 
unhappiness? Or am I—can I be— 
cured at last? 

It is too much trouble to find out. 


Lean Days in Russian Letters 


(Continued from page 58) 


Petrograd of the middle parties which 
seem to be joining the radical rather 
than the reactionary extreme—a situa- 
tion which may mean the tempering of 
the Bolshevik madness through this ac- 
cretion of calmer blood. 


_ Gorky, Leonid Andreieff, born 
in Oryol in 1871, has been unable 
wholly to abstract himself from the cur- 
rents of the revolution. A revolutionist, 
too, in the old days, he has been more 
moderate in his public utterances than 
his elder friend. While I was in Russia, 
the only word that came from him was 
that he was safe in his secluded home 
at Terioki in Finland. 

Even more remote from the political 
scene than Andreieff, but living right in 
the midst of its stirring moments, is 
Mihail Petrovitch Artsuibasheff, the 
novelist-playwright whose story, “Sa- 
nine,’ written in 1909, was projected 
into American fame a few years ago 
partly by its literary worth and partly 
by the prudish campaign against its 
frank naturalism. Artsuibasheff is ten 
years younger than Gorky, in his physi- 
cal and literary prime, and his maternal 
great - grandfather was the turbulent 
Kosciusko; but he has chosen to live 
in Moscow, detached from the welter of 
politics and devoting his time to the 
writing of stories which must wait the 
revival of the paper mills before the 
world can see them. 


Revolutionary Russia has had no op- 
portunity to forget any of these three 
men, but they have lived in the theatre 
rather than in literature. Gorky’s mas- 
terpiece, “The Lower Depths,” known 
to us originally in German as “Nacht- 
asyl,” or “A Night’s Lodging,” still holds 
a leading place in the repertory of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, where it was first 
produced in 1902-1903 and where it has 
reached a total of nearly 300 perform- 
ances. It was the most impressive pro- 
duction of the winter of 1917-1918 in 
the Russian theatres. His “Smug Citi- 
zens” was in the repertory of the Alex- 
andrinsky Theatre in Petrograd, at the 
same time, and I saw his short play, 
“Mother,” in which Tamerlane pardons 
a captive boy through parental pleading, 
produced with striking pictorial effect by 
Balieff at his super-cabaret, “Letutchaya 
Muish,” or “The Bat,” in Moscow. 


NDREIEFF, too, figured importantly 

in the repertories of most of the 
Moscow and Petrograd theatres, from 
his early plays, “Savva,” written in 
1906, and “The Days of Our Life,” writ- 
ten in 1909, down to his more recent 
study in symbolic realism, “He Who 
Receives Slaps in the Face.” And Art- 
suibasheff was represented by his 
“Jealousy,” written in 1914, by “War,” 
which came to us in translation re- 
cently, and by his newer play, 
“The Enemies.” (Continued on page 98) 
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STANDARD EIGHT 


A Powerful Car 


OWER, plus the construction throughout to sup- 
port that power, is what you want in a motor car 


—and that’s what you get in the Standard Eight. 


Power in the Standard Eight means: The ability 
to climb any hill without effort and without change 
of gears—the capacity to go slowly, stop and start 
without changing from high—the quick, smooth 
pick-up without choking or knocking. Power, then, 
is flexibility—flexibility is Driving Comfort. 

The construction to support power means: 


Smooth riding, lack of vibration, absolute security, 
strength and durability. 


This is Riding Comfort. Standard Eight Power 
gives you Driving Comfort and Riding Comfort. 


The enlarging of the factory, and consequent 
expansion of Standard Eight dealer organiza- 
tion creates a real opportunity for dealers who 
measure up to the car. Write for details. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Automotive Department 
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There are few women whose 
charm survives their beauty. 


—La Rochefoucauld 


OME time ago a mother brought 
her daughter to Elizabeth Arden’s Salon 


to be treated for coarse pores. 


By the Arden 


methods, the muddy, oily skin was gradually changed 
to one that was fair, clear and as fine of texture as a 


baby’s. 


Not only that, but the girl was shown how to improve 
the condition of her hair, which was harsh and broken, 


and 


how to stimulate the growth of her short, irregular lashes. 


The mother’s delight at her daughter’s transformation knew 


no bounds. 
said to Elizabeth Arden, 
own good looks.” 


“T only wish I had known about you sooner,” 


she 


“before it was too late to save my 
“It is never too late, 


” 


quoted Miss Arden, 


and the outcome of the conversation was that a course of 
Muscle-Strapping Treatments was planned for the mother. 
The fatty tissues that disfigured face and chin were reduced, 
sagging muscles firmed and the loose skin tightened so that 


wrinkles disappeared. 


Ten years were subtracted from thé 


woman’s age and she took on a fresh, well-groomed look. As 


she herself phrased it, 


“T don’t look like the same person!” 


You can obtain exactly the same results in your own home by 
following the Elizabeth Arden’s methods and employing 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


F you will write Elizabeth Arden 

describing your appearance, she 

will give careful personal con- 
sideration to your needs and tell 
you just what to do in order to 
improve yourself in the quickest 
and most efficient way. Those who 
wish to undertake the matter sys- 
tematically and thoroughly should 
avail themselves of the Elizabeth 
Arden Home Course, which sup- 
plies illustrated lessons in the in- 
valuable Muscle-Strapping methods 
and advises about diet, bathing, 
how to accentuate your best fea- 
tures, etc. Following are descrip- 
tions of some of the famous Eliza- 
beth Arden Preparations: 
ne pe CLEANSING CREAM — 
Used before any complexion treatment, 
this frees the pores of all foreign mat- 
ter and leaves the skin soft and recep- 
tive. It liquefies immediately, therefore 
does not stretch the skin or clog the 
pores, $1, $2 and $3. 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. A mild astringent, it tones, 
whitens and refines the skin, making 
it brilliantly fresh and clear. $1.75, 
$3. 25. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT— 
A stronger tonic for flabby, wrinkled 
skins. It firms sagging muscles, re- 
duces puffiness under the eyes and by 
gradually tightening the 1, elimi- 
nates deep wrinkles. Made of astringent 
essences and imported herbs, it is a 
truly wonderful rejuvenator, $3.50. 
VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is 
so effective for banishing lines and 
wrinkles as this splendid musclk 
strengthener, It nourishes and _ revital- 
izes sagging tissues and makes the flesh 
firm aud smooth. $1, $2.25, $4. 


mi 





VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD— 
A deep tissue builder of excepiional 


potency, It is both food and tonic to 
thin faces and is excellent for filling 
out hollows in cheeks and around the 
eyes and forehead. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN VELVA ¢ CREAM nourishes 
a delicate skin without fattening the 
tissues and produces a charming, satiny 
texture. $1, $2, $3. 

VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An in- 
fallible remedy for enlarged pores and 
blackheads, Restores smoothness and 
daintiness of texture to the coarsest 
skin. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Blended 
over the eyelids and at the corner of 
the eyes, this intensifies the color and 
brilliancy of the eyes and increases 
their apparent size. Box, $1 
VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM — A 
delightfully fragrant day cream to use 
before powdering. It gives the skin a 
velvety softness and protects it from 
wind and sun, $1 and $2 
VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pure 
liquid powder which forms a _ perfect 
protection for the skin and gives a 
lovely, natural finish, Mildly astringent, 
it is especially beneficial for an oily 
skin, acne and flushing. Ideal for eve- 


ning: does not rub off. Blanche, 
Cream, Naturelle, Spanish Rachel. $1 
and $2. 


SAVON KENOTT — An 
Varisian dentifrice which purifies and 
preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath and is delicious in 
taste and fragrance. Box, $1, 

POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin 
a peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color 
and quality; exquisitely perfumed, $2.75. 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR — Liquid 
rouge that duplicates nature in its 
fresh, delicate tone. Good for the skin; 
waterproof; does not. a off. Impos- 
sible to detect. $1, 


incomparable 


Mark the preparations you wish and mail with ad- 


dress and cheque or money order. 
Booklets about the Elizabeth 


order exceeds $10. 


Add postage unless 


Arden Home Course and the Arden Venetian Prepara- 


tions sent on request. 


When writing, address Eliza- 


beth Arden personally at her New York Salon, Suite 
504. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 
BOSTON, MASS.., 








NEWPORT, R.I 


., 184 BELLEVUE AVENUE 





., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
192_ 


“BOYLSTON 





STREET 








ALSO PALM BEACH 





























VANITY FAIR 


Lean Days in Russian Letters 


(Continued from page 96) 


A remnant of the old literary life sur- 
vives in Moscow, but only a remnant. 
It is the poets who manage to find a 
scrap of paper now and then, sufficient 
to circulate their verses but unequal to 
the demands of a single chapter of a 
novel. And it is the futurist poets, 
chiefly, who have ingenuity and cheer- 
fulness enough to seek print. Constantin 
Balmont continues to compose his son- 
nets in Moscow but he seldom publishes. 
Alexander Blok, too, is at work, but 
mostly on his plays, one of which, “The 
Rose and the Cross,” is in rehearsal at 
the Moscow Art Theatre. Most of the 
small amount of published verse, though, 
is from -the futurist group—from Igor 
Severianin, in Petrograd, and from Vas- 
sily Kamyensky and Vladimir Maya- 
kovsky, in Moscow, whose stanzas ap- 
pear on news print paper or even on the 
coarsest kind of wrapping sheets. Some 
volumes have insert illustrations printed 
on the backs of color pages and maps, 
torn from left over copies of earlier 


- works. 





Into 


A Dip 


OBODY can predict the future of 

Russian letters any more than he 
can the future of Russian politics. Most 
of my friends in Russia, however, have 
scant hope of work of the first rank 
from those who have given up their art 
to live in the fire of new times. It is 
not to Gorky or Andreieff that they 
look for the rebirth of Russian letters, 
In fact, as someone has written, “in 1905 
Gorky was already antiquated.” He 
had done. his best work as the literary 
prophet of a new epoch. Henceforth he 
was to record the arrival of that epoch 
and work as a journalist and propagan- 
dist for its detailed realization. An- 
dreieff, less deeply concerned with con- 
temporary problems, and Artsuibasheff, 
wholly aloof from the political maze, 
may still produce major work. But it 
is the new Russia, the Russia unchained 
in body and in spirit, the Russia still 
unknown and still knowing only vague- 
ly its own powers—it is the Russia of 
to-morrow which will renew and revive 
the tradition of Russian literature. 


Prohibition 


(Continued from page 55) 


timate gathering of eight, at which I 
recognized several old friends; two or 
three were intimates, with whom I had 
spent a large portion of that very day. 

Tom Cleghorn, who had earned the 
affectionate title of M.R.H. (Master of 
Rum Hounds) of the Rockaway Hunt 
Club; Reggie Van Dusen, of the Tuxedo 
Club, and Willy de Peyster, of Newport. 
The ladies were all charming, and some 
of them, I saw, were friends of mine— 
Mary Wimple, for example. But such 
gayety! Such noise! Such enthusiasm! 
The room rang with it. It would have 
rocked with it had it not been built in 
such a tremendously solid way, that, 
after I had taken my first surprised in- 
ventory of the persons present, I turned 
in astonishment to examine the decora- 
tions and fittings. 

It was certainly an odd room. To 
begin with there were no windows. 
Registers, cleverly introduced in a Pom- 
peian frieze, apparently solved the prob- 
lem of ventilation, but the matter of 
ingress and exit was not so easily to be 
guessed. It was only after I had noticed 
the ghost-like appearance of the very 
busy waiter that I perceived that he 
came from behind a screen where I 
could just distinguish the corner of a 
heavy steel door set. in masonry and 
swinging upon its hinges with the silence 
of a perfect bank-safe mechanism. 

“What a charming apartment, Tom,” 
I heard lovely Mary Wimple exclaim. 
“How did you ever hear of it? Sub- 
cellars on the East Side are so hard to 
find nowadays.” 

“Remodelled,” said Cleghorn. “It’s 
the only thing to do nowadays. Her- 
ring-Marvin did the trim for me. It’s 
early Prohibition in style,——pure and 
rather nice, I think.” 

“Oh, cut out that high-brow stuff,” 
drawled out Willy de Peyster, who was 
showing thc effect of some strange yellow 
liquid, a glass of which he held in his 
hand. “Say, Tommy,” he continued, 
“this brew of yours is immense and 
there’s a decided answer to it, too.” 

“Oh, it’s delicious,” echoed the divine 
Mary. “Is it strong?” 


Tt was with the greatest difficulty that 
I suppressed a burst of laughter, for she 
asked the question so innocently—just 
as she does nowadays about Orange 
Blossoms and Charley Specials. 

“Strong,” Tom answered, with a trace 
of pride in his voice. “Well, it takes a 
room like this to hold it. The simplest 
possible prescription; a crate of raisins, 
some unshelled cornmeal, steamed yeast, 
sulphur water—and lay it down for 
thirty days. You know the result.” 

The men nodded wisely as he con- 
tinued. 

“This is my April brewing, but I’ve 
got a couple of jars of later stuff com- 
ing on with just a dash of laundry soap 
in it that they say will burn a hole in 
your handkerchief.” 

“Wonderful!” they all shouted. 

“Here’s to Prohibition! Here’s to—” 

They raised their glasses and I, as 
any gentleman would, raised my night- 
cap—they were gone! 

The vision faded, through my grand- 
mother again, to nothingness. 

The séance was over. 

Drowsily, dreamily, I wandered to 
bed, but my last waking thought brought 
me back to my old theme of Prohibition 
versus Omar. 

“Are they not,” I asked myself—‘Are 
they not, in casting out the lovely 
daughter of the vine, from the club, 
from the café, from the brightly lighted 
corner saloon, if you will—are they not 
driving her from places where she may 
be in 


some measure controlled, to 
vaulted recesses behind closed doors, 
where Federal amendments will cease 


from troubling and the thirsty are at 
rest ?” 

And, as if in answer, the unsought 
paraphrase of Omar rose spontaneousiy 
to my lips again, breathed, this time, 
affectionately to my pillow: 


“T sent my soul into the Invisible 
Some letter of this after-life to spell 
And lo! my soul returned to me and 

said 
‘Fear not the desert, Brother, all is 
well,” 
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A happy message to send 
or to receive 


Send the Sampler. Its charm and beauty give a higher 
pleasure than a mere gift of “candy.” 


When you are fortunate enough to break the seal on 

a Sampler you will soon discover the cause of its popu- - 
larity. Selections from ten 
leading Whitman pack- 
ages. Dainties that please 
the feminine taste. Sub- 
stantial kinds for a man’s 
real candy hunger. 






The Sampler and _ other Seeween bw 
Whitman packages are on hela 
sale in great variety at the 
Whitman agencies nearly 
everywhere—usually the bet- 


ter drug stores. 











Stephen F.Whitman & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
= 






























in, Pins 


at McCutcheon’s 


EN’S Shirts — Pongee Silk, with 
detachable collars, $4.50 each. 
Practical for Golf or Street wear. 


White Flannel Shirts, collars attached, 
$5.00 and 6.00 each. 


MANHATTAN SHIRTS, in fabrics 
not obtainable in other makes, in com- 
plete ranges of Madras, Cheviot, Silk 
Mixtures and all Silk, $6.50 to 13.50. 
“McCutcheon Label” Shirts, $2.50 to 
4.50. 

Men’s Shirts to Order 


Our stock of shirtings, for Shirts to special measurements, are 
now on display. (Samples on request.) We can duplicate any 
shirt that has been found to fit satisfactorily. Where necessary a 
competent man will be sent to take measurements. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue New York 


Men’s Wear Department, 33d Street Entrance 








VANITY FAIR 


The New Plays 


(Continued from page 41) 


to tell about the New York run of Zoe 
Akins’ “Papa.” One said, “I hear ‘Papa’ 
opened last night,” and the other re- 
marked, “I see ‘Papa’ closed to-day.” 

“Three for Diana,” Chester Bailey 
Fernald’s comedy at the Bijou, bore the 
mark of the doomed, even on its first 
night. And that’s too bad, for it had 
two decidedly pleasant things about it— 
Martha Hedman and John Halliday. 
It was such a poor, thin little idea to 
be stretched out into four long acts; it 
couldn’t stand the strain, and snapped 
miserably, in the middle. 

“A Good Bad Woman,” a drama by 
William Anthony McGuire, opened’ at 
the Harris with a cast including Mar- 
garet Illington, Robert Edeson, and Wil- 
ton Lackaye. It was one of the most 
serious, not to say fatal, cases of the 
obstetrical school of drama. The only 
thing one can say about it is that the 
author undoubtedly wrote it in all sin- 
cerity and seriousness; otherwise it could 
never have had such a perfectly pre- 
posterous ending. Yes, there is, too, 


tion to the treasures of the drama, “39 
East.” Before going any farther, one 
must say that it is a great success. 
Now let’s go ahead and talk about it. 
Miss Crothers knows her public well, 
she knows that the play which is 
founded on the pretty theory that no 
good woman can get along in this wicked 
world, is the play which buys the tires 
for your little Rolls-Royce. Many peo- 
ple say that “39 East” is such a sweet, 
clean, moral play. Oh, very well—if 
you think that it’s a moral play because 
it preaches the great lesson that no de- 
cent woman can support herself, why, 
go ahead. A sweet play it undoubtedly 
is—just too sweet and dear for any- 
thing. But one can’t help feeling a lit- 
tle hurt about Miss Crothers. In the 
first place, she doesn’t mean what she 
says. And in the second place, she 
doesn’t say it in a new way. She has 
worked in all the old ones—the brusque 
landlady with the heart of gold; the 
inevitable boarding-house characters; 
the sweet little heroine, alone in a great 


something else good to say of it; it had ~city,-who can’t pay her board bill and 


a charming setting. It seemed too bad 
that such tedious things had to go on 
in those delightful surroundings. 

The actors had little opportunity to 
do anything to help. it along, although 
Mr. Lackaye did his utmost to hold the 
public interest by wearing a trick mous- 
tache, half of which drooped: dangerous- 
ly throughout the play. For some mys- 
terious reason, “A Good Bad Woman” is 
still in this world, at the time of writ- 
ing. It must be supported entirely by 
the boarding-school patronage. All the 
sweet innocents, who send for those 
books in plain wrappers, will sneak 
away from their mothers’ sides, to at- 
tend matinées. I, too, can remember 
those roseate days of happy girlhood 
when we used to skulk off to attend like 
dramas, thinking that we were seeing 
life. Ah, youth, youth.... 


AT the Broadhurst is being produced 
Miss Rachel Crothers’ latest addi- 


is about to be dispossessed, but who 
wears a diamond wrist-watch right 
through the play. The authoress has 
written her play too flagrantly from the 
box-office viewpoint; she might have 
covered up her intentions a little more 
edroitly. It does seem a bit under- 
handed to strive for a laugh by naming 
her hero “Napoleon”; after all, almost 
anybody can do that. And, of course, 
the fact that it does get a laugh is what 
makes it so depressing. 

Henry Hull and Constance Binney are 
delightful in their respective parts; it is 
they who save the syrupy play from 
crystallizing completely. And Alison 
Skipworth brings her usual crisp clever- 
ness to the character of the landlady. 
There is also a property swan in the 
Central Park scene, who adds a refresh- 
ing note of realism. 

But then—you will remember that it 
has already been mentioned—“39 East” 
is simply turning ’em away. 





“Twelfth Night” in French 


ONSIEUR COPEAU has recently 
been delighting audiences with a 
series of Shakespearian perform- 

ances—in French. His well chosen com- 
pany have given us at the Vieux Colom- 
bier Theatre, one more reason for en- 
couraging French actors on our stage. 

The strongest impression left by the 
Copeau performance of “Twelfth Night” 
—to take one play only as an instance— 
is that French buffoonery is superior to 
English buffoonery. Perhaps we always 
knew this; and perhaps this genius for 
fun is part of a medieval stage-inherit- 
ance which Puritanism killed off in 
England. 

Certainly the comic parts of “Twelfth 
Night” were done at our charming lit- 
tle French theatre, in the way they 
ought to be done. Shakespeare could 
never have imagined these scenes if 
there hadn’t been clowns and actors and 
audiences accustomed to violent, spon- 
taneous hurly-burly. Only such treat- 
ment explains the lines. The English do 
these things too severely and without 
the necessary abandonment. Even in 
“Hamlet” there is a passage where it is 
necessary for Hamlet to dance and ca- 
vort about the stage in order to make 
the text comprehensible. 


Strange, that the French in their 
classic declamation are too se®ere for 
English taste and, in their low comedy, 
too bouncing. But, to my mind low 
comedy should be done as the French 
do it. The style of the comic scenes of 
“Twelfth Night” is exactly the style re- 
quired for Moliére’s buffoonery, and the 
French tradition thus preserves a lost 
art for us. I am grateful to the French. 


THE costuming of this “Twelfth 
Night” is atrocious,—art nouveau, 
neither Christian nor pagan; extravagant, 
meaningless, horrible. Why should not 
these academic French people have put 
Toby Belch and the rest of Illyria on 
the stage in the dress of the provincial 
nobility of the sixteenth century? It 
would have been charming. But there 
is a disease now passing over decoration. 
There is a ghastly German touch seen 
upon the whole branch of the subject, 
an ante-bellum ugliness that lurks and 
lingers everywhere over our opera 
houses, “little” theatres, and panto- 
mimes. 

On the whole, though, the perform- 
ance was admirable, and one that does 
M. Copeau and his competent company 
the greatest kind of credit. 
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Templar 
Top-Valve 
Mofor 


Five Passenger Touring $2185 
Four Passenger Sportette $2185 
Four Passenger Victoria Elite $2285 
Two Pass. Touring Roadster $2385 
Five Passenger Sedan $3285 

Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
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Tho! Superfine Small Car 


Se 






Vaptegs HERE is no car, better built, more finely 
y finished or more completely and elaborately 
equipped than the Templar. 


It offers, in a car of distinctive beauty, the 
advantages of light weight, easy riding and control 
with corresponding economy in operating and tire 
expense. 


The touring car, which affords ample accommo- 
dation for five passengers, has a high gear range of 
from three to sixty miles an hour, with an easy pull in 
hill climbing which is a delight to those accustomed 
to driving high powered cars. 


An average of from eighteen to twenty miles on a 
gallon of gasoline,—as high as twenty-five is possible 
with careful driving,—insures economy, with all the 
luxury and comfort of the most expensive big cars. 


The Templar Motors Corporation 
2600 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Gavds, 


‘MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
| NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Flannels for Town and Country 
Summer Furnishings 
Straw and Panama Hats 
Russia, Calf and Buckskin Shoes 
Travelling Kits 





Tussah Silk, Shantungs, Linens, Crashes and 
Tropical-weight Woolen Suits for 
Summer Wear 


Ready-made and to Measure 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Bettevue AvENueE 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boriston Street 


—— 
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ALTHOUGH THE SET-UP OF THE STREET 
JACKET, SKETCHED, ISSLENDER AND IN 
ACCORD WITH THE PRACTICE OF 
ENGLISH CUSTOM SHOPS, COMFORT HAS 
NOT BEEN SACRIFICED. PRESENTED IN 
GOOD-LOOKING TWEEDS AND FLANNELS 
SELECTED IN PERSON BY FINCHLEY. 


$50 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


IFIDNCTRIILIENY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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Coursing has its feminine devotees. 





VANITY FAIR 


This is 


Miss Fear, daughter of the well-known trainer, 


with Melsham Nellie, 


Melsham Mollie, of 


half winner, with 
the Peace Cup event 


Coursing Is Revived at Altcar 


With Peace, England Turns 


OURSING, one of England’s char- 

acteristic sports, which in great 

* measure, was abandoned during the 
war, has come into its own again. A 
revival of this ancient and honourable 
pastime was held at Altcar, near Liver- 
pool, the property of the Earl of Sefton 
and the annual scene of the famous 
Waterloo Cup, this season. A notable 
event of the meeting was the winning 
of the Victory Cup by two hounds 
owned by the same man, Sir Robert 
Buchanan Jardine, an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of the sport. These two hounds, 
Jakin and Jock’s Lodge, are pictured 
on these pages, together with several 
of the other contenders in what was, 
apparently, a notable meeting. 

The fact that Sir Robert Jardine’s win- 
ning dogs both bear names beginning 
with the letter J is not a coincidence, but 
the following out of a long established 
custom ‘of coursing which was started 
in the Swaffham Club in Norfolk, the 
first coursing organization in England, 


to One of Its Ancient Sports 


established by Lord Orford in the year 
1776. There were but twenty-six mem- 
bers of this club; the number of letters 
of the alphabet, and each member was 
obliged to give his hounds a name be- 
ginning with the letter he represented in 
the alphabet. Some of the other club 
rules were of interest, such as that 
which gave a member the right of put- 
ting up the dog of any other member 
at auction and restricted the owner to 
a single bid on his own animal, after it 
had been so put up. 


ORD ORFORD, father of Swaffham, 
and, in that sense, a founder of 
coursing, was discussed in Goodlake’s 
Courser’s Manual of 1828, as follows: 
“His extensive property and his in- 
fluence as Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk 
gave him the greatest means of accom- 
plishing his favourite object. He could 
command such an immensity of private 
quarters or walks, as they are generally 
called, for (Continued on page 104) 
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Melsham Nellie beating Prince Pretty Face, at Altcar, with Miss Un- 
known, the hare, evidently having a hard time of it to delay the end 
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Touring Limousine 


Designed and ball fr Nw. George - VA Saughlin of Blsburgh A Dy 
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Permanently Beautiful 


Just as Ivory Py-ra-lin comes to your boudoir, 
exquisitely beautiful, chaste and dainty, so will 
it always remain. It cannot tarnish and time 
only mellows its rich, ivory-like beauty. 
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perfectly blended. 


They are $3 per 100—marked and 
tipped as you desire, and if you are 
not pleased in detail, we'll gladly 
refund your money. 


Order now, and count on a new 
and delicate delight. Get a ciga- 
rette that “wears well,”—one 
you'll like as a “steady diet.” 


PINKUS BROTHERS 
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Harriette Cady Has repeatedly 
four year old appeared in 
Trish harpist of concert 
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A Melody from Chubby Baby Fingers 


Your little youngster was born with a desire for musical 
expression. Must YOUR kiddie wait until its habits are partly 
formed before you will satisfy this longing? With the 


CLARK IRISH HARP 


young children of four years of age and up quickly reach a 
point where they play well enough to appear before their 
friends and in concerts. 


Let us send you the interesting ‘Story of the Harp” and you will be surprised 
that this charming Irish Harp costs but $150. Terms may be arranged. 


In a few leading cities we want one real dealer 
For him we have an interesting proposition 


CLARK HARP MFG. CO. 


442 SO. SALINA STREET - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















VANITY FAIR 


Jakin and _ Jock's 
Lodge, both owned 
by Sir R. Buchanan 
Jardine, after divid- 
ing the Victory Cup 
for all ages at Altcar 


Coursing Is Revived at Altcar 


(Continued from page 102) 


young greyhounds, that he bred large- 
ly and few possessed the same ad- 
vantages of selection. He is recorded 
as having at one time fifty brace of 
greyhounds, and it was his fixed rule 
never to part with a single whelp until 
he had had a fair trial of his speed, 
consequently he had chances beyond al- 
most any other individual of having a 
very superior collection of dogs. 

“Intent on obtaining as much per- 
fection in the breed as possible, he in- 
troduced every experimental cross, from 
the English lurcher to the Italian grey- 
hound. He it was who first thought of 
a cross with the English bulldog, in 
which he persevered in opposition to 
every opinion, until after breeding on 
for seven removes he found himself in 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
CENTRAL 
NEWS 





Sir Robert Buchanan 
Jardine, owner of the 
Victory Cup winners, a 
faithful and enthusias- 
tic follower of coursing 


possession of the best greyhounds at the 
time ever known, and he considered 
the cross produced the small ear, the rat 
tail, the fine, silky coat, together with 
that innate courage which the high-bred 
greyhound should possess — preferring 
death to relinquishing the chase.” 
After the establishment at Swaffham, 
the next coursing meeting set up was at 
Lambourn, called the Ashdown Park 
meeting. Of this meeting the Earl of 
Sefton, already referred to, was one of 
the original members. The modern 
meeting places for coursing bear names 
as odd to the American ear as those of 
older days. For example, Netherby, 
Aldingbourney Wryde, Flotterton, Wap- 
penbury, Bescar and Hockwold. But at 
these places great sport has been held 
and is destined to be held again, now 
that the world fighting has ceased. 
Perhaps, in America, too, this sport 
will be taken up again with renewed 
interest. It is not, as yet, what might be 
called a popular sport here, although it 
has been indulged in for over fifty years, 
in various parts of the country. Open 
meetings, in which regular organizations 
take part, however, are of comparative- 
ly recent date. The controlling body in 
the United States is “The American 
Coursing Board,” and the principal 
meets are held in Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Minnesota. The cow- 
boys of those states frequently practise 
open coursing of the coyote. This is an 
exciting and somewhat dangerous sport. 





Jakin, one of the divid- 
ing winners of the Vic- 











tory Cup, at Altcar 


Jock’s Lodge, kennel 
mate of Jakin, who to- 
gether have made a new 
page of coursing history 
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Cool Footwear for Summer Days 


EW makers nowadays can offer such an extensive selection of footwear as 
the ShoeCraft Shop. Our catalog illustrates 44 styles, featuring the 
newest variants of the mode appearing in New York. Presented here are 

some practical models with the typical ShoeCraft characteristics of smartness, 
becomingness, perfect fit and luxurious quality. The welted soles are of the 
light weight now approved, making them pleasantly cool and flexible. 
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America’s Greatest Ace 
tells a wonderful story 


@ The story of America’s share of the war in the 
air, as told through the experiences of Capt. EDDIE 
RICKENBACKER in FIGHTING THE FLY- 
ING CIRCUS is the most thrilling and satisfying story of 
the war. Capt. Rickenbacker was Commander of the far-famed 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” (94th) Squadron. From his entrance into the 
Flying Service until his return to America as our Premier Ace, 
with 26 German aircraft to his credit, his exploits form the most 
exciting and valuable chapter of America’s air history. His 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron was that heroic group of fighters 
who did so much to put the German von Richthofen’s Flying 
Circus out of business. It will go down in history as the first 
American squadron to go over the enemies’ lines; the first to 
destroy an enemy plane, and as the only American fighting squad- 
ron selected to move into Germany with the Army of Occupation. 


@ The frank setting down of every fact of MARIA BOTCH- 
KAREV<A’S life up to and including her four years’ service in 
the Russian army, in YASHKA: My Life as Peasant. Officer 
and Exile, is, says the V. Y. Evening Post, “a record so sensational 
in its incidents as almost to appear incredible . . . Remarkable 
alike as a human document and for the picture it paints of war- 
time Russia in the throes of Bolshevik propaganda.” 


qH. M. HYNDMAN’S authorized CLEMENCEAU: The 
Man and His Time, is hailed by critics as the leading biography 
of the year. “A masterly biography,” says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “and, in addition, a captivating review of the France of 
the last fifty years.” 





@ For those who are weary of everything pertaining to war 
OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY’S notable volume of short stories, 
GOOD SPORTS, will be a welcome relief. And GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON’S mystery story of California society, THE AVA- 
LANCHE, is, says the Boston Post, “the plausible and exciting 
sort of tale that does not let you turn the pages leisurely.” 


@ At all bookshops. 





Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Memoirs of Casanova 
Bibliographical and Historical Notes 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


HE Venetian documents state that 

in 1754 Gian Battista Manuzzi was 

set to spy on Casanova, commis- 
sioned by the three Inquisitors of State, 
Andrea Diedo, Zuame Contarini, and 
Antonio da Mala. It was in November, 
1754, that Manuzzi began his espionage 
of Casanova. His first report is dated 
November 11th. He says of Casanova: 
“Generally it is considered that he is the 
son of a Comic Actor and of a Comic 
Actress; thus has been described the 
aforesaid Casanova, as having a Cabal- 
istic character; that is, of a sorcerer.” 
Also that he is accustomed to “live at 
other people’s expense,” and especially 
on that of Bragadin; lover of debauch, 
gambler with cards. He found him 
often in conversation with Zorzi, with 
Bernado Memmo, and with Antonio 
Braida, whose primary occupation was 
to hiss the comedies of Chiari: convers- 
ing with others in the café of Menegasso 
It is stated also that 


| Chiari had his revenge on Casanova in a 


| certain in their judgments. 


romance called La Comediante in for- 
tuna, where he caricatured him under 
the name of M. Venesio. 

On July 17th Manuzzi writes: 

On Monday the 15th at the Café 
Rinaldo triumfante Casanova read an 
impious composition in the Venetian dia- 
lect. I know nothing more enormous 
that can be thought or said against re- 
ligion; the writer considered that those 
who believed in Jesus Christ were un- 
To deal 
with Casanova and to frequent with 


| him, one can only find in him an ac- 








cumulation of impiety, of imposture, of 
debauch and of sensuality to such an ex- 
tent that he gave me a sense of horror.” 

On the 24th he writes to the Inquisi- 
tors: 

“Tt is not possible to me in any man- 
ner to get Giacomo Casanova to let me 
make copies of at least one octave of his 
composition, seeing that when Casanova 
promised me the other day .that he 
would not deny my request, he meant 
the contrary; for, he added by way of 
excuse of having read it to many people, 
that certain characters were written as 
if he himself were the writer of them, 
that the matter was scandalous, as when 
he had said that it is necessary for one 
to have his will with women, that the 
adultery of David gave birth to Solo- 
mon; that in this composition were 
things so stupendous that his very life 
seemed to him in great peril.” 

It is signed Gio.: Batta Manuzzi. 


The Spy and the Manuscripts 


N July 27th, Manuzzi is ordered: A 

Missier di arrestare Giacomo Casa- 
nova, fermera tutte le carte, e porterle 
sotto li Piombi. Eight days before he 
was arrested the spy entered his house 
and induced him to show him his manu- 
scripts which treated of mayic. These 
were Le Clavicule de Salomon, Zecor- 
ben, Picatrix, an Instruction sur les 
heures plantéra:res, and conjurations for 
evoking the demons. These were re- 
turned to him, after having been exam- 


| ined by the secretary of the Inquisitors. 





I give an Italian the text of Casa- 
nova’s arrest (August 21st, 1755) that I 
copied in the Archives of the Frari in 
Venice: 

“Venute a cognizione del tribunale li 
molti riflessibile colpe di Giacome Casa- 
nova, Vv; principalmente in disprezzo 
publico della Santa Religione SS. EE. lo 
feccro arrestare e passar sotto li Piombli. 

“Andrea Diedo, INQ. 
“Antonio Condalmeri, INQ. 
“Antonio Da Mala, INQ. 

“Annotazione in margina: 

“L’oltra scritto Casanova condennato 
anni cinque sotto li Piombi.” 


There I found, with the arrest of 
Casanova, his imprisonment in the 
Piombi, the exact date of his escape, the 
name of the monk who accompanied 
him, all authenticated by documents 
contained in the riferti of the Inquisi- 
tors of State; there are the bills for the 
repairs of the roof and walls of the cell 
from which he escaped; there are the 
reports of the spies on whose informa- 
tion he was arrested for his too danger- 
ous free-spokenness in the matters of re- 
ligion and morality. The same archives 
contain forty-eight letters of Casanova 
to the Inquisitors of State, dating from 
1768 to 1782, among the Riferti di Con- 
fidenti, or reports of secret agents; the 
earliest asking for permission to return 
to Venice, the rest giving information in 
regard to the immoralities of the city, 
after his return there; all in the same 
handwriting as the Memoirs. 


Casanova and the Inquisitors 


HE revised text of Casanova’s Me- 

moirs, the only authoritative edition 
which we have, in twelve volumes 
(1826-1837), printed by Brockhaus, ends 
abruptly (as the MS. does) with the 
year 1774, and not with the year 1797, 
as the title would lead us to suppose. 
Casanova is at Trieste, where, on Sep- 
tember 12th, he receives his passport for 
Venice from Marco de Monti, telling 
him to present himself to the circon- 
specto Marcantonio Businello, that he 
may learn the decision the Inquisitors 
of State have decided on. It is signed 
by Francesco Grimani. He _ reaches 
Venice in twenty-four hours, and is told 
by Businello, not only that he is free 
(which he certainly was), but that his 
pardon was the recompense of his Con- 
futazione della Storia del Governo Vene- 
to d’Amelot de la Houssaye, printed at 
Amsterdam in 1769. The book is ex- 
tremely patriotic, extremely and curi- 
ously learned, especially in the foot- 
notes, some of which relate to various 
erotic and erratic matters. He shows 
an extraordinary knowledge, which the 
reader of the Memoirs would hardly 
have expected, knowledge of the book- 
ish kind. In the second volume he gets 
from Amelot to Voltaire, whom he 
chiefly occupies himself with in the 
third. He is very religious in his point 
of view, and very moral; as in the pas- 
sage when he attacks French morals 
(“Donne deboli, Gioventa vena, Cos- 
tumi erotti’”’). His Apostille, p. 136 to 
p. 218, against Voltaire is in French. As 
the Avertissement de l’ Impremeur, has a 
curious interest in regard to the ques- 
tions I am concerned with, partly text- 
ual, I give it as it is printed: “J’avertis 
les Lecteurs que j’ai trouvé presque 
toutes les paroles de ce manuscrit desti- 
tuées d’accent, et que je n’ai cru devoir 
me dispenser de les faire accentuer, 
avant que les en voici 4 la presse qu’en 
consideration de l’auteur, qui dans une 
de ses apostilles soutient, que les accens 
n’aident en rien l’ouvrage a étre compris 
par les intelligents, et ne scauroient avoir 
la force de les faire comprendre 4 ceux 
qui sont dans le cas d’en avoir besoin. 
Il dit que sir d’étre entendu des pre- 
miers il se passera d’étre compris des 
seconds.” The Codicillo (pp. 219-282) 
is in Italian. 

The Mysterious Crime 


USINELLO tells him he was wrong in 

escaping. Casanova replies that he 
imagined he had been condemned to re- 
main there to the end of his life; to 
which Businello answers: “Je ne pou- 
vois pas m’imaginer cela, car a petit 
faute petite peine.”’ Casanova asks 
the exact reason of his arrest and the 
reason of his (Continued on page 108) 
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CLEAN, sound, white teeth add to the plea- 
sure of living. Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Den- 
tifrice made by the oldest tooth paste manu- 
facturers in America has brightened the smiles 
of thousands. As efficient as it is pure—formu- 
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theories of the dental profession. 
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He jumped for 
joy! 
Fifteen minutes 


before train time 
when he dashed in! 


Wanted a suit— 
quick! 

Off size—44 short 
stout. 


No trouble— 
gave him just what 
he wanted. 


No alteration. 


“Queer,” he said, 
“vour clothes fit bet- 
ter than the tailor’s.’ 


Queer? 


Not a bit of it, not 
when you remem- 
ber we “make-to-fit” 
and not “to-order.” 
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imported and do- 
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The Memoirs of Casanova 


(Continued from page 106) 


crime, which he had never divined. 
Businello looks on him seriously, says 
nothing, but puts the forefinger of his 
right hand against his nose, as a sign of 
silence. 

As a matter of fact, the actual reasons 
for Casanova’s arrest are, on the whole, 
uncertain. I give in order what Casa- 
nova says in Histoire de ma Fuite. 
Laurent, his gaoler, says to him that 
those who, like himself, were impris- 

oned in the Piombi, “were all persons of 
the greatest distinction, and criminals 
the reason of whose arrest it was impos- 
sible for the most curious of men to 
discover.” On p. 109 Laurent says to 
him “that all Venice ignored my crime, 
and that consequently all Venice wanted 
to divine it.” He goes on to say that 
Casanova had made himself the leader 
of a new religion, and that the Inquisi- 
tors of State had only had him impris- 
oned on the requisition of the Ecclesias- 
tical Inquisition. Others said that Mad- 
ame Memmo had persuaded the Tri- 
bunal by means of Antonio Mocenigo 
to have him arrested, because he spoilt 
what is called good religion with ultra- 
liberal reasonings. Others said that An- 
tonio Condalmeri had had him arrested 
because he had hissed the Comedies of 
the Abbé Chiari, and because Casanova 
had sworn to go to Padua and kill him. 
Casanova says: 

“There were many more people be- 
side myself who might have been arrest- 
ed on the charge of hissing Chiari’s 
Comedies. As for what regards the 
Abbé. it is true that I said I wanted to 
go to Padua to kill him; but that the il- 
lustrious Jesuit Origo calmed me in in- 
sinuating that I had other ways than 
that of revenging myself for his attack 
on me in his miserable novel. So as I 
praised Chiari’s Comedies in the cafés, 
my vengeance might have been perfect.” 


The Woman in the Case 


LL I can add to this is what Casanova 

said to Bragadin on July 26th, 1755, 
after telling him that Messer Grande, 
in his absence, had examined all his 
rooms near the Erbaria: “that a man 
cannot be a criminal without knowing 
the fact that he is, and that I might 
have committed a fault against myself, 
if in escaping I had left in their minds 
an indication that my reason was some 
kind of remorse of conscience.” There 
was, of course, a Venetian woman, 
whom he hated leaving, and who was 
one of the innocent causes why Casa- 
neva had the obstinacy to refuse to 
leave Venice. 

“All Venice expected me to be given 
a means of living suitable to my capaci- 
ty, 4nd necessary to my subsistence; but 
all Venice was deceived, except myself. 
A kind of employment, that I might 
have obtained by the favour of a tri- 
bunal, the influence of it being unlim- 
ited, might have had the air of a recom- 
pense, and that might have becn too 
much. I am supposed to have a certain 
talent and that I know in what way to 
use it; nor, I must say, did this ever 
displease me; but all the terrific labours 
I gave myself for the space of nine years 
were, so to speak, cast to the winds. 
Either, I said to myself, I was not made 
for Venice, or Venice was not made for 
me. In this ambiguity a very disagree- 
able affair came to rescue me from the 
state I was in, and I made use of it.” 

Here he certainly refers to the Né 
amor, né donne, Ovvero la Stalla Ripu- 
1727), which, on account 
of its satire, shamefully enough expressed, 
against Gian Carlo Grimani and other 
Patricians, drove him into a_ second, 
indeed a final, exile from Venice. In 
de ma Vie, dated October 
17th, 1797, he says: “I got into a hor- 
rid mess with the Venetian Patricians 
in 1782. At the beginning of 1783 I on 
my .own will left my ungrateful coun- 


try and betook myself to Vienna.” 
it is this same man, but in a bitterer 
spirit, who wrote in the book on Amelot 
(1797), that, as I have said, caused his 
pardon at the hands of the Venetian 
Inquisitors: ‘Adoratore della mia patria, 
mi senso pronto a difenderla, con l’ef- 
fusione di tutto il mio sangue, 
chiunque fosse assalita.” 
On p. 262 he says: 


And | 


da | 


“Whenever I am seized by the desire | 


of writing the story of all that has hap- 
pened to me in the course of twenty- 
eight years, that I have spent in wan- 
dering over the whole of Europe, up to 
that moment when it pleased the In- 
quisitors of State to give me the per- 
mission to return to Venice in an hon- 
ourable fashion, I shall begin it at this 
point, and my readers will find it writ- 
ten with the same style, for there is no 
writer who has more than one.” 

“Tf,” he says later, “I actually write 
my story, it is possible that it will not 
be printed till after my death, for, be- 
ing determined to tell the truth, I shall 
have often enough to maltreat myself, 
and that won’t amuse me.” 

There is a curious significance in 
those sentences, which show that he 
had not begun to write his Memoirs. 
Again there is something sinister in his 
statement of what he intends to do. 
“Either my story will never see the 
light of day, or it will be an actual 
Confession. It may make readers blush, 
for it will be a mirror, in which from 
time to time they will see themselves. 
I shall not give to my story the name 


of Confessions, for since an extravagant | 


man (Jean Jacques Rousseau) has so 
sullied the name: of them, I cannot pos- 
sibly endure it: but it shall be a Con- 
fession, if ever there was one.” 

One realises here the writer’s hesita- 
tion; he is not yet quite certain how to 
begin his Confessions. Yet in those 
pages, at any rate, one sees his mind, 
his thoughts, occupied with this won- 
derful newly-invented idea. Certainly I 
think that the success of the book I 
have referred to decided him to set him- 
self to the prodigious task of narrating, 
mostly for his own pleasure, such ad- 
ventures as no adventurer ever recorded. 
For this man, who is remembered now 
for his written account of his own life, 
was that rarest kind of autobiographer, 
one who did not live to write, but wrote 
because he had lived, and when he could 


live no longer. 
E ISTOIRE de ma Fuite des Prisons 
de la République de Venise, qu’on 
appelle les Plombs, is the only authentic 
confession that Casanova ever printed 
in his lifetime; that is to say, of the 
most famous escape in history. _I have 
before me a textual re-impression of the 
original edition, printed at Bordeaux in 
1884, where style, orthography, punc- 
tuation, are all given with an unusual 
exactitude. And those 278 pages give 
one, in their vigorous but at times in- 
correct and often somewhat Italian 
French, on the whole a more vivid, vital, 
actual and definite idea of the man him- 
self than one gets from the Brockhaus 
edition of the Memoirs; for Jean La- 


The Escape from Prison 


forgue’s corrections, alterations, sup- 
pressions from the original MSS. of 


Casanova that he had to copy, are in- 
calculable in the damage they give to 
the vivacity of the whole @rrative. It 
must, therefore, be realised that the 
Memoirs, as we have them, are only a 
kind of pale tracing of the vivid colours 
of the original. 

I give here certain variants in the 
first text and the corrected one in the 
Memoirs: 

“J’ai entendue sonner vingt et une 
heure, et j’ai commencé a m’inquicter un 
peu de ce que personne, ne venoit pas voir 
si je voulois (Continued on page 110) 
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that barometer in the 
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just as suddenly here and 
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the weather twenty-four 
hours in advance. 
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utter dependence of practi- 
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business—upon the weather. 
And what a great relief and 
help to know the weather 
twenty-four hours ahead. 
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manger, de ce qu’on ne me portoit pas 
un lit, une chaise, et au moins du pain, 
et de l'eau. Je n’avois pas d’appétit, 
mais il me sembloit qu’on ne devoit pas 
le savoir: jamais de ma vie je n’avois 
eu la bouche si amére: je me tenois 
cependant pour sir que vers la fin du 
jour quelqu’on parortroit: mais lorsque 
j'ai entendu sonner le _ vingt-quatre 
hueres je suis devenu comme un forcené, 
heurlant, frappant des pieds, pestant, 
et accompagnant de hauts cris tout le 
vain tapage que mon Ctrange situation 
m’excitoit 4 faire.” 

This is Laforgue’s text: 

“Au son de l’horloge, qui sonne vingt 
et une heure, je commengai 4 me réveiller, 
et j’iprouvai quelque inquictude de ne 
voir paraitre personne pour m’apporter 
a manger, et les effects et meubles dont 
j'vais besoin pour me coucher. I] me 
semblait qu’au moins on aurait di m’ap- 
porter une chaise, du pain et de l'eau. 
Je n’avais point d’appétit, mais devait- 
on le savoir? et de ma vie je n’avais eu 
la bouche aussi séche et aussi amére. Je 
me tenais cependant pour sir qu’avant 
la fin du jour quelqu’on paraitrait ; mais 
lorsque j’entendis sonner le vingt-quat- 
riéme heure, je devins furieux, heurtant, 
frappant des pieds, pestant et accompag- 
nant de hauts cris tout le vain tapage 
que mon étrange situation m’excitoit 4 
faire.” 

Again, for “lorsque tout nu,” one 
reads “Dans I’état de la nature:” for 
“L'amour de la Patrie devient un vrai 
phantome devant I’esprit d’un homme 
en prison,” “L'amour de la_patrie 
méme, le plus sacré de tous, peut-il 
prévaloir dans le coeur de l'homme 
qu’elle opprime!” Finally, for “J’aurais 
voulu me voir suivi par le beau trou 
que j’avois fait avec tant de peine, mais 
c’etait impossible: mon corps alloit, mais 
mon ame restait 1a,” read: ‘“J’aurais 
bien voulu pouvoir emporter mon beau 
trou, objet de tant de pienes et d’espo'r 
perdus. Je puis dire qu’en sortant ce 
cet horrible licu de douleur, mon Ame y 
resta toute entiére.” 





The Leipzig Manuscript 


MUST now quote from my Casanova 
at Dux. First that in September, 
1899, I was shown at Leipzig the manu- 
script Histoire de ma Vie jusqu’d l’an 
1797, in his handwriting. The manu- 
script I examined is written on foolscap 
paper, .rather rough and yellow; it is 
written on both sides of the page, and in 
sheets or quires; here and there the pag- 
ing shows that some pages have been 
omitted, and in their place are smaller 
sheets of thinner and whiter paper, all 
in Casanova’s handsome unmistakable 
handwriting. The manuscript is done 
up in twelve bundles, corresponding 
with the twelve volumes of the original 
edition; and in only one place is there 
a gap. The fourth and fifth chapters 
are missing, as tke editor of the original 
edition points out, adding: “It is not 
probable that these two chapters have 
been withdrawn from the manuscript 
of Casanova by a strange hand; every- 
thing leads us to believe that the au- 
thor himself suppressed them, with the 
intention, no doubt, of re-writing them, 
| but without having found time to do 
| so.” And, as I have said, the manu- 
script ends with the year 1774. 
| Then comes my most important dis- 
covery at Dux: that is to say, a:manu- 
script entitled Extrait du Chapitre 4 et 
5. It is written on paper similar to 
that on which the Memoirs are written; 
the pages are numbered 104-148; and 
though it is described as Extract, it 
seems to contain, at all events, the 
greater part of the missing chapters in 
Vol. XII. It is curious that this very 
‘mportant document, which supplies the 
one missing link in the Memoirs, should 
never have been discovered by any of 
| the few people who have had the op- 


portunity of looking over the Dux 
manuscripts. I am inclined to explain 
it by the fact that the case in which 
I found this manuscript contains some 
papers not relating to Casanova. 

Now, these various questions resolve 
themselves into these. First, that the 
MS. I examined at Leipzig is entirely 
in Casanova’s handwriting; then, that 
the two missing chapters I discovered 
at Dux do actually find their place in 
the MSS. from which they had been 
removed; again, that those I found 
prove to a certainty that only Casanova 
himself removed them; that they prove 
also that no one would ever have dared 
to destroy or suppress one page of this 
manuscript, considering how invaluable 
is the entire book ‘as we possess it, and 
how priceless the manuscript was to 
those who possessed it after his death: 
therefore, might it not be legitimate to 
believe that the book as we have it 
comes to a natural end? 

To add a few more details. On April 
8th, 1791, Casanova writes to Carlo 
Grimani, saying, “I have written the 
story of my life.’ He goes on to say 
that the MSS. will remain in the pos- 
session of Waldstein, who, he supposes, 
will print them after his death; suppos- 
ing also that they would be printed in 
six or seven volumes in octavo. They 
were, as we know, printed in twelve 
volumes. 

On January 17th, 1792, Waldstein 
writes to Casanova: “The story of your 
life will certainly give me pleasure, but 
I do not know how to have it brought 
to me, as there are no conveyances that 
come from Prague unless they come 
from Vienna.” On August Ist, 1797, 
Cecilia Roggendorff writes: ‘You say 
in one of your letters that before you 
die you will bequeath to me the fifteen 
volumes of your Memoirs.” In answer 
to this he sent her a copy of his Précis 
de ma Vie, dated September 17th, 1792, 
the original of which is in Dux. 


Casanova’s Versatility 


N turning over the pages of his 

Memoirs I found that in Vol. II he 
says “I wrote this in 1797,” that is, in 
the year before he died. Was he then 
only re-writing it? Evidently this is a 
bit inserted. In Vol. VIII he speaks of 
“four years ago, in 1792,” that is, he 
was probably inserting it. 

Like Baudelaire, I am _ obliged to 
quote myself again, in regard to Casa- 
nova’s life in Dux. The copious manu- 
scripts there, as I wrote, show us how 
persistently he was at work on a singu- 
lar variety. of subjects, in addition to 
the Memoirs and to the various books 
which he published during those years. 
I must explain here, in parenthesis, that 
the only books he published during 
these years are: 

1. Histoire de ma fuite des Prisons 
de la République de Venise (1787). 

2. Icosameron, a curious book, printed 
in the same year, but, I am certain, 
written by him in Venice, purporting to 
be “translated from English,” but really 
an original work of his, a book in five 
big volumes. 

3. A. Leonard Snetlage, Docteur en 
Droit de l'Université de Goettingen; 
Jacques Casanova, Docteur en Droit de 
VUniversité de Padoue, 1797. 

One sees him in Dux jotting down 
everything that comes into his head, for 
his own amusement, and certainly with- 
out any thought of publication; engag- 
ing in learned controversies, writing 
treatises on abstruse mathematical prob- 
lems, composing comedies to be acted 
before Count Waldstein’s neighbours, 
practising verse-writing in two lan- 
guages, indeed with more patience than 
success, writing dialogues in which God 
and himself are the speakers, keeping up 
correspondence with distinguished men 
and with de- (Continued on page 112) 
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Is This Your Dog? 


ON’T you want to pick him right out of the pic- 
D ture by one of those engaging wrinkles? He’d 
flop over your arm—warm and fat—all big paws 
and sleepiness. Then he’d wriggle around, and whim- 
per a bit—and lick your nose. 
When he grows up so he doesn’t wobble and fall into 
furniture any more, he’ll be one of the best pointers in 
the country, because that bitten-up front door in the 
picture belongs to a kennel famous for its show dogs. 
But in the meantime, he’s going to find the Great Ad- 
venture that all dogs were born for—his master. Look 
him straight in the eye if you can, and say you’re sure 
it isn’t you! 
But if it is—and doesn’t the feeling get nicer every minute? 
—you'll have to meet the Vanity Fair Dog Mart first, because 
that’s his family’s private providence and always settles these 
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the Vanity Fair Dog Mart knows him. 


Now—get your fountain pen—here’s the coupon. 
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VANITY FAIR DOG MART, 19 West 44th St., New York 


Dear Vanity Fair Dog Mart 

realize that I simply ought to know more about dogs. It 
isn’t fair to me or the dog. I’m marking the breed that ap- 
peals to me. Won't you put me in touch with a Kennel that 
carries the best there is? It is understood that this enquiry 
doesn’t carry any promise to buy unless I get more interested 
as I go along. 
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lightful women. His mental activity, up 
to the age of seventy-three, is as 
prodigious as the activity which he 
had expended in living a_ multi- 
form and incalculable life. As in life 
everything living had interested him, so 
in his retirement from life every idea 
makes its separate appeal to him; and 
he welcomes ideas with the same im- 
partiality with which he had welcomed 
adventures. Passion has intellectualised 
itself, and remains not less passionate. 
He wishes to do everything, to compete 
with everyone; and it is only after hav- 
ing spent seven years in keeping up mis- 
cellaneous learning, and exercising his 
faculties in many directions, that he 
turns to look back over his own past 
life, and to live it over again in memory, 
as he writes down the narrative of what 
has interested him most in it. 


End of the Memoirs 


T seems to me certain that there are 

many reasons for our believing that 
Casanova actually, and deliberately, 
ended his Memoirs in 1774. To take 
one more instance in proof of my state- 
ments: in Vol. X Casanova refers to a 
letter (which he quotes) that he had 
written on the question of an infallible 
method for making “the philosopher’s 


stone.” He says on page 405: “I have 
under my eyes the exact copy of the 
original written at Augsburg in the 
month of May, 1767, and we are to-day 
in the first of the year 1798.” As he 
died on the 4th of June in that year, 
it seems to me certainly a most natural 
conclusion to arrive at: that he spent 
his last years in comparative leisure, 
apart from the casual work he was gen- 
erally occupied with; and that, at his 
leisure, he turned over the old pages 
of his manuscript (not only removing 
two chapters, as I have said, which 
shows how intensely he was preoccu- 
pied with his one great work, his Con- 
fessions), but in inserting pages, or even 
sentences. And supposing one does be- 
lieve, as I believe, that he did end his 
Memoirs deliberately, at the very mo- 
ment when he was expecting a safe- 
conduct and the permission to return to 
Venice after twenty years’ wanderings; 
and considering how he aged, year after 
year, and must have got, in any case, 
curiously tired of having to go on and 
on, what can one more reasonably im- 
agine than this: that he had come to a 
point in his Confessions when the some- 
what shady side of his existence as a 
secret agent seemed to him, certainly, un- 
advisable to relate in detail, or not at all? 


Ce ocaall 


Funerals 


By CHARLES BRACKETT 


UTSIDE my tenement in town 
Dead people ride, up and down; 
Pause at the church an hour, then pass 
To their quiet domains of grass. 
(Just an hour while prayers are said, 


Then move on no less dead.) 


I talk, and the gutter children romp, 
But the grave dead have much pomp: 
Carriages full of blooms 

With smooth, smothering perfumes, 


Carriages of relatives, 


(One avoids them while one lives) 
Weeping friends telling of 

The dead’s goodness, and their love, 
(Not much good, if sincere, 

Since the deaf dead cannot hear) 
And from all the cortége meets 

That frightened awe with which Life greets 
Death passing through the streets, 
While, as solace for the lack 

Of hot sun on living back 

The dead have plumes and black. 


I, for one, resent this state 

That half presumes to compensate 
For all they have lost of late; 

For all the pleasant things the Dead 
Have so lately forfeited. 


Better put them underground 
Quickly, with no show or sound. 

It is plain enough, God knows, 
What they have lost, and we shall lose 
When we make our adieux. 


Lord, may we not journey thus 
Till we grow oid, and querulous, 
Or Life falls out of love with us. 
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spirit is the only thing of permanence in a bewilder- 
ing world—they must not pass Gregg by . . the 
ultimate audience for this fine novel should be in 
the tens of thousands. People become aware of 
such a story slowly. People once aware can no 
more be restrained from telling others about it than 
they can be restrained from breathing.”—N. Y. 31°50 





By 


Fleta Campbell Springer 




















Albert DWELLERS IN ARCADY By 
Bigelow on you tired of the jar ~ jangle - city life? HIS FRIEND, M ISS Kate 
° o you long for a glimpse of green and a garden 
Paine sweet with blossoms and the song of birds? McFARLANE Langley 
. Read this charming book and you will go deep As only Mrs. Bosher can, she has woven a fasci- Bosher 
into the peace and charm of country fastnesses— nating girl into a sparkling, unforgettable story. 
into the lives of the most delightful family you ever Once more she has given the world a book that 
heard of. warms the heart—that glows with her human touch. 
It is a book that weaves a spell of sweet sounds Once more she has written a delightful romance— 
and fragrances—of simple joys and sorrows—of of smiles behind tears—of youth and sunshine. 
homely humor and rosy dreams that come to the You must read about Tommy and the beautiful 
fullness of realization. z lady who dared have her own ideas in spite of her 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. $1.50 friends—and the man who—But read the story your- 
By self. It’s so entertaining—so charmingly told. $1.50 
eye e , 
Philip Curtiss CRATER’S GOLD RED OF SURLEY Tod R at 
Mystery! Romance! A young bride—a jealous oO oooins 
husband—a fit of anger—an ancient document—and a A struggle of ambition versus environment. The 
ghost that comes back to haunt the spot. son of a Long Island fisherman, filled with the desire 
Philip Curtiss has outdone even himself—in a to get above his position, is faced with the bitter 
breath-holding suspense--Love, adventure, mystery hopelessness of being misunderstood by those dearest 
—a real big mystery that keeps every one guessing to him. Only one person understands him ...a 
—the amusing contrast of the New York theater wealthy invalid who gives him encouragement to the 
folk trying to do a strange kind of business with the best of his powers. But ultimately he is forced to 
hard-headed old Connecticut *farmers—all this with take up the fight single-handed. The outcome of 
the romance of hidden treasure, makes a story that the story is as unusual as it is true to life. 
sparkles at every turn. $1.50 $1.50 
oo HARPER & BROTHERS YORK 
HE VALUE 
of a HAND 


at 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


as a bid, an assist or in a 
double; in any declara- 
tion, and in any position at 
the table,—this is the es- 
sential thing for a player 
to know. 





Mr. R. F. FOSTER, the 
world’s recognized author- 
ity on bridge, as the read- 
ers of Vanity Fair know, 
explains in a very valuable 
manual his original and 
remarkably simple system 
of translating any combi- 
nation of cards into the 
number of tricks they will 
win in play. 130 hands 
dealt in actual play in 
duplicate matches where 
the cards were overplayed 
from seven to twelve times, 
are used in illustration. 





q EVERY Auction Player, however expert, 
should secure a copy of 


FOSTER ON AUCTION 
By R. F. FOSTER 
Second edition revised, $2.00 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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At entirely new conception of what you thought 
an exquisite, adherent, face powder should be— 

“just a little better than the one you thought 
was best’’—that is charming} Day Dream Face 


Powder. 


Elsie Janis, renowned musical comedy star, says: 
“DayDream Face Powder hasa velvety smooth- 
ness that I’ve never found in another. And its 
odor is exquisite—‘ deliciously tantalizing’ is, 
I believe, t th 

Other Day Dream Boudoir Creations are: Perfume, 

Toilet Water, Tale, Sachet, Soap; each 

that fragrance irresistible—so supgestive of France's 

fairest flowers. 


New York 


Adorably Different 


e best way to describe it. ’ 
imparting 


On sale at the better stores. 


STEARNS, Perfumer 


Detroit San Francisco 








|} made of 


is invisible to all. 


A wavy switch, 


Hair 
Merchants 

















naturally 
French hair, has captivated the femi- 
nine world, and though worn by many 


superior 


cn West 37th St., New 


Hairdressers 





Why deplore Nature when 
‘ CLUZELLE BROS. 
can produce this 


CHEF D’G@UVRE 


Our transformation “L’INVISIBL Ez,” 


Our, new illustrated Booklet 
“B" just issued on request. 
cluster of puffs or 
transformation will add to your happi- 
ness on your Summer Vacation. 
your hair permanently waved before 
going to the Seashore. 
We are Specialists in __ 
PERMANENT HAIR WAVING 
Massaging, Hair Dressing, 
ing, Manicuring, Scalp Treatment 
Write, phone or call for appointments. 


Light roz 


Ladies’ 


Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 


wavy 


Have 


Hair Dye- 


York 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


To Close an Estate 


Charming Sea-Shore Property 


On Lower Maine Coast 
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AN you picture a more glorious place to live— 

summer or winter—or the year ‘round? 
Picturesque, strongly built house of sixteen rooms with modern 
appointments; garage or stable; 35 acres along the half-mile 
ocean front; 110 acres of woodland, pasture and field. = 


The surroundings of this wonderful home run the gamut of 
appeals—from the vigorous, rock-studded shore to the more 
peaceful greensward and velvety, sand beaches. 


This property is situated two miles south of Ogunquit, three 
miles north of York Beach; is 36 miles from Portland and three 
hours from Boston. 


The price is surprisingly appealing. For particulars please address 


ROBERT N. SIMPERS 


[3 44 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
Half-Mile of Wonderful Ocean Front 
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KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorpor« 


beh a 


452 Fifth Avenue New York 161 Broadway 


BOE SOE SOE S05 LOE LOE SOR HE RE EE EIS of $6 $08 $0 200 Bet 


The secret of a youthful 
face will be sent to any 


woman who has any kind 
of _ disfigurement 
caused by age. very 
SINCE 18 6 Bsns woman who has a single 
facial defect should know 
about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which removes wrinkle 
crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 
give roundness to necks, 
clear up sallow skins and 
| restore the charm of girlhood 
beauty. No creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators 
or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc., 632 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Mlinois 
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They laughed 
at tomorrow 


They were reduced to living 
off the meagre gambling win- 
nings of an old darky valet. 

They — literally overnight — 
this gay boy and his beautiful 
wife danced themselves to fame 
and fortune. 

You'll adore the intimacy with rx 
which she tells of their great ) a 


fee) surzsr.vors 
] om ' — | 
ove in ‘ 


ue 
MY HUSBAND | Ymreoeuleg Zz: . we 
a ht Shi SEV yes 
By Mrs. Vernon Castle _Nig i rts. Soy a a mark on the most del- 
icate skin 
Beautifully Illustrated $2.50 f 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Fifth Ave., New York 
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None genuine without this 
Trade-Mark. 


_The only treatment that 





Removes entire hair roots and destroys the 
hair duct, No electric needle, burning caus- 
LNCLVI HY mtwear 0. a Neath on ties or powders used, Free booklet, also lists 
our exclusive preparations for beautifying skin 
and hair, 
Dr. Margaret Ruppert 


1112-B Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa,, U.S.A. 
Established 22 years, 





E.ROSENFELD & CO. manxers BALTIMORE 
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Gat) OSf WOMEN 
select fhe 

iq finer fhings 

3 ir life wifft 


alc, invariably 
6) 9 (0) (fom rss 


SEND 25¢ TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING, N.Y. 
FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE OF LA BOHEME PERFUME 


min 























FALL MALL 


Cham OuS (ga retles 


At your Club 


Plain &nds 
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Announcing the opening of 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA’S 
Tea Room 


Pips 


at 


= ¢ 


ce 


Tue ‘Tea Room of Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania offers afternoon service, tea 
and buffet, from 3 0’ clock-—-except 
on Sundays. 

Music; arestful tea room of charm- 
ing atmosphere; delicious tea and 
dainties. 

A ‘“‘Thé du Jour’’ —salad, ice 
cream, cakes, beverages—is seventy- 


five cents; service a la carte also. 


Lobby Floor 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., New York 


Roy Carruthers, Manager 





———E ———————— 














A CORRECT OXFORD 


for early Summer 
Dark Tan Calfskin, Black Calfskin 
and Patent Leather 


THE SLENDER GRACEFUL LINES OF THIS 
MODEL WILL APPEAL STRONGLY TO THE 
MAN WHO BELIEVES THAT THE KEYNOTE 
OF CORRECT ATTIRE SHOULD BE SIMPLICITY 


THAYER McNEiL ComPANy 


47 Temple Place 15 West Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Anew shop devoted exclusively to women’s fashionable footwear has been 
opened byus in the Book Brilding, 41 Washington Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Home of Fashions 
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| the condition pe1 


for Styie Book. 


Suits 


Zor Stout Women 


Providing for the stout 
woman specially designed 
apparel in as large an as- 
sortment as other stores 
offer only to the slender. 

Sizes 39 to 56 bust 
Coats Skirts 
Suits Waists 
Dresses Corsets 
Negligees Underwear 
If impossible to visit any of 
our five stores, write to Dept. 
D-11 for free Style Book. 


fie. 
21-23 W. 38th St., 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO WASTIINGTON 

1. Magnin & Co. Woodward & Lothrop 


New York 


M aternity 

Cleverly 
for maternity 
ionable in cut, 


designed clothes 
wear. Fash- 
ae conceal 
fectl vii 
comfortable, self- 
moderately priced. 
Skirts 
Corsets 


Healthful, 
adjusting, 
Coats Dresses 
Waists 


Everything for Baby 

From the simplest slip to the 
most elaborate complete layetie. 

bad 


impossible 


ork 





VON 


II" ashington o1 


write 


sitdirens netaco, D-10. 


“0 


Lane Bryant 





21-23 W. 38th St., New York 



































Not by hae * ‘sets” 


They understand it. 





for single rooms or the entire house. 


as s made for a thousand others will your home show 
vitality and charm, Lut by coming direct to the maker who has the knowledge, 

the personnel and the plant to produce the most beautiful decorative fur- 
niture in the world and finish it for each individual room of your home in 
some lovely scheme of your own choosing. 

The builders of the beautiful houses of to-day are buying DANERSK FUR- 
NITURE because through it they can best express their own individuality. 


Purchase through your dealer or decorator or let us help you with a 
Send for Valuable Catalog ‘ 
Complete sets in charming schemes on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 West 47th St., New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


MA TR 





Danersk 
Decorative Furniture 
Knowledge is Power 







The newest and most beau- 
tiful effects are given with 
DANERSK FURNITURE be- 
cause we have the KNOWL- 
EDGE of how to obtain them. 
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Three slices of Basy 


What one woman says: 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 


Gentlemcn:—I thank you very 
much for your nice letter and 
courteous treatment of me. TI 
hare lost thirteen pounds the 
first four weeks I hare eaten 
vour Basy Bread. I think it 
wonderful for many things. 
Everyone has spoken of my 
marked improvement in ap- 
pearance. 
Very gratefully yours, 
Mrs. John W. M. 
Washington, D. C. 
March 20, 1919 


medicine, 





|: W=D=):0(-@1:41 Gasily. Gaturally 


Bread a day = - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 


of people have regained their normal weight. 
No irksome exercise. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
is an authoritative statement on Obesity, 
Write for your copy today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 





No dieting. No 
its cause and cure. 


3'7 Oakwood Avenue 
Orange, New Jersey 











VANITY FAIR 





Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not adorned 


luxuriant eyelashes and well 
formed eyebrows. They give the eyes a deep, 
soulful expression, with everlasting charm. 
Eyebrows and lashes add beauty to the eyes 
as does a beautiful frame to a picture. 

If Nature has denied you the priceless 
heritage of long, luxuriant eyelashes and well 
formed eyebrows it is now quite possible to 
have them if you will apply just a little 


70td-S7te 
Remember the fill Name -ls initated EE 

persistently for a short period of time. Its 
purpose is to nourish and stimulate them in 
a natural way, thereby promoting the growth, 
thus adding charm 4 expression to the eyes 
and ey to the fac 

H-BROW- INE. “bs a pure, delicately 
mt. cream, guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less. It has been tested and approved by the 
best chemists and beauty specialists through- 
out the country. Thousands of women have 
been delighted with A results obtained by 


with long, 





its use—why not yoi 

Two rons 50c and $1 
Send price and we will mail you LASH- 
BROW-INE and_our Maybell Beauty Book, 
“The Woman Beautiful,” prepaid, under 
plain cover. Remit by coin, currency, U. 
stamps, or money order. 
SATISFACTION ASSURED OR PRICE RE- 
FUNDED. AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
WITH INFERIOR IMITATIONS. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-41 Grand Blvd., Chicago 














be modest or well groomed. X-Bazin 
provides the simple, comfortable, 
womanly way of eliminating hair 
from the lip, arms, or arm-pits, 
in five minutes—just as soap 
and water dissolve and _ re- 
move soot, leaving the skin 
smooth, soft and white. 
50c and $1.00 at drug and de- 
partment stores, or we will 
sail it direct on receipt of 
price in U. A. 75¢ and 
$1.50 clsewhere. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
232 Washington Street, NewYork 
fe Famous French 

Depilatory Powder 








to every woman who wears the sheer georgette 
and organdie blouses or the sleeveless danc- 
ing frocks decreed by Fashion. She must 
remove the hair from her arm-pits to 






















is nec- 
essary 




















Bazin | 


IRATE RSET. 

















ALLEW’S FOOT-EASE || 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 





er" F And sprinkle in the Foot- 
cE Bath. It takes the sting 
{| out of corns and bunions, 
© the friction from the shoe 
and gives rest and com- 
fort to tired, aching, 
swollen feet. 






Manual advises all men 
f|in training to shake 
l’oot=Ease in their shoes 
every morning. 

More than a@ million 
and a half pounds of 
J Powder for the lect were 
used by the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

If you want genuine 
relief, Allen’s Foot=Ease 
will give it and give it quickly as proved 











So Easy to Use 


world, Sold everywhere. 





The Plattsburg Camp} | 


by 30,000 testimonials from all over oe 
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SYNCOPATION The New Book by LELAND is 


iS Gives definite challenge and de- Ke 
cisive refutation,to the bizarre, 534 
the whimsical, the emasculate of eof 
contemporary literature. It is a | 

book that naturally will never 5 

4; decorate the living-room table, or 

be read before the Women’s} 
= Clubs. It conciliates neither cult, p 
Kd code nor convention, and as- % 
Ki sure dly will have little favor with 5 
EY the polyglot provincials who have » 

} in America so long ridiculously )3 
EY postured as artists. The most ? 
Kd “indecorous” book that has re- 
3 cently been issued, it will hardly ba 

¢( be praised by the critical ma- 


ex) ternity, or puffed to an evanes- 


— cent popularity by the sweet sis- 
EX ters of the daily press. . But it 
Ef remains inevitably one of the B 
i few modern American books of py 
authentic, permanent worth. ig 
RK In a limited edition for private 


rs distribution, $2 direct of the pub- 
t lishers, 
FA The Poetry-Drama Co., Boston ‘i 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, manage- 
ment, etc, required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair published once @ 
month at ‘New York, N, for April Ist, 1919. 
State of New York, County" ‘of New York: ‘Before 
me, @ notary public, in and for the State and 


| county aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 


who having been duly sworn according to law de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of Vanity 
Fair, and that the following is, to the best of his 
Knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, Management, ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
: _Publisher, Condé ‘Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City: Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 
West 44th St., New York City; Managing Editor, 
Albert Lee. 19 West 44:h St., New York City; 


General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 West 44th 
St., New York City; Business Manager, F, S. 
Norman, 19 West 44th St., ag _York City. 2 


That the owners are: Owner: The V ogue Company, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. Stockholders: 
Condé Nast, 470 Park Ave., New York City; Bar- 
nots Andrews, Bronxville, N. Y.: E. H, Stimson, 

09 East 71st St., New York City: M. E. Turnure, 


> Fast 45th St., New York City; M, 8. Turnure, 2 
East 45th St., New York City; M. DeWitt, 287 


East 18th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 5 That the Known 
bondholders, ‘mortgagees and ‘other gecuttty holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 


; and security holders as they appear upon the books 


of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the berson or corporation for 
Whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 


| bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 


| the 
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conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold steck and securi- 
lies in @ capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 


that anv other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
| stock, bonds or, other securities than as so stated 
| by him, Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1919. 
(Seal.) Florence T! Nilsson, Notary Public for 
Queens County, Certificate filed in New York 
County No, 18. (My commission expires March 
30, 1920.) 


LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing RUbDber Garments 


For Men andWomen 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. " 
BUST REDUCER BRASSIERE 





Price $5.50 Price $6.50 
me oy Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. NECK a.” 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTBER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. « | 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘ Wherever you go, 


























ask for your favorite 


Wherever you travel, wherever you spend your 
vacation, ask for Huyler’s. 

At the better resorts, and in practically every city 
you visit, you will find a Huyler agent, with an 
ample stock of all the favorite varieties. That is 
the advantage of knowing Huyler’s. 






A friendship for Huyler’s is your best protection 
against disappointment when buying candy. 











67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


Tn Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 
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uANDSCAFE by 
J. FRANCIS MURPHY 


Important Paintings 
hy 


AMERICANand 
FOREIGN MASTERS 
620 Fifth Avenue ; 


ILLUSTRATED CBETWEEN 49TH AND 50TH STREETS 
BROCHURE Ne wy 
ON REQUEST ew YO 

























Any Road— 
Anywhere 

































A motor 
route in the 
United States 
becomes as familiar to you as the 


street on which you live, if you use 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
& BLUE BOOK % 


The Standard Road Guide 


of America 


Drop in at the next bookstore, supply 

store, garage, or news-stand and examine a 

copy. Price $3.00, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of $3.15. 


THE AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

New York Chicago 

San Francisco 





West of the Mississippi! 


A POSTAGE CHARGE 


of Twenty-five Cents a Year on all 
Subscriptions to Vanity Fair 


After July 1 


All new subscriptions received, and all renewals of sub- 
scriptions made after July 1, 1919, by subscribers living 
west of the Mississippi River, will be billed at the custom- 
ary $3 plus a postal charge of twenty-five cents a year. 


N July 1, 1918, the law establishing 

the Zone System of mailing sec- 

ond class matter went into effect. This 

law provided that the postage on maga- 

zines should be increased according to 

the distance the subscriber lived from 

the city of publication. The further 
away, the greater the postage. 


ANITY FAIR, like most of the 

larger publications, is printed in 
New York. The postage to a subscriber 
in Denver is greater than the postage to 
a subscriber in New Jersey. 


URTHERMORE, the Postal Zone 

Law called for an increase in post- 
age each year for five years—the in- 
crease ranging from 50% to 900% ae- 
cording to different zones into which 
the country has been divided. 


HE first increase went into effect 

with the law on July 1, 1918. Pub- 
lishers, meeting to diseuss their policy, 
decided to carry the increase them- 
selves last year, instead of passing it on 
to their subscribers, and hoped that by 
this year Congress would have repealed 
what seemed to intelligent people an 
unjust and discriminatory law. 


UT it has not been repealed. And 

the second year’s increase in rate 

is drastic. Therefore, from July 1 on, 

we regret to say that we must make this 

additional charge of 25 cents a year to 
our Western subscribers. 


. charge of 25 cents for postage 
will hold good only for one year, 
for on July 1, 1920, still another in- 
crease will have to be imposed under 
compulsion of the Postal Zone Law. 


VANITY FAIR 


In other words, after July 1, 1919, the price of Vanity Fair will be $3 per year, east of the 
Mississippi River; $3 per year west of the Mississippi River with an extra charge of 25c. for zone 


postage. 


Please do not lodge any complaints with Vanity Fair, therefore, if you feel a righteous 


indignation at the additional charge for zone postage on subscriptions west of the Mississippi 


River. 


All protests against the additional zone postal charges and against the Postal Zone Law 


itself should be registered with your Congressmen and Senators. Congress has decreed the Postal 
Zone Law—and Congress alone can change it. 


Issued Monthly 
35 cents a copy 





VANITY FAIR 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 


19 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


12 issues a year 
$3 a year 
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Does ee a... Reflect aan ? 


To-day is the day of Perpetual Youth— 
in appearance at least. 


Youthful appearance t be intained if one’s hair 
is grey or discolored, But Science permits of the restor- 
_- of the hair to its original color by the use of 


Nees hlenné 


A SAFE, SIMPLE, SURE PREPARATION 
that not only restores the hair to its 
original color, but preserves the Beauty, 

Life and Lustre of the hair as well. 


Complete directions for use contained in each box 
All Shades, from Golden to Jet Black 





























STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 
Né0s Co. 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y.|||_ J The Steger Piano is 


Duukwet “8” Grey Hair and its treatment jree, built with loving care by 
Engrave the WEDDING INVITATIONS, on craftsmen whose ideals 
Announcements and Py Hi e-Cards. TARSAL TAA amie nyt 1 Ty 





For Sale and Applied by Leading Hairdressers, and by 











are expressed in its out- 
ward artistry and whose 
rare skill find voice in 







Write for samples. Our Special Offer— 
To acquaint you with our fine work we 
will engrave 50 cards in Script for $2.25. 
Plate registered or sent on request, 





The Million 


























e 9 . 
Fine Engravers and” 5 B. F. Keith S the Steger tone of unique 
903 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Dollar Theatre quality 
inka pean : 
i, Steger ~~ -_ Player 
ianos are shipped on ap- 
BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK proval to persons of fe 
sponsibility. Write for the 
| THE Vy AU DE ILL HOUSE OF teas Style Brochure and 
7 \Gaea) ae |) |~LEADING THE WORLD convenient terms. Steger 
IN GREEN BOXES ONLY dealers everywhere. 
< a4 Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- STEGER & SONS 
Makes the Complexion Beautiful ments . wm theatre completely to their liking. In the bills PIANO MANUFACTURING CO.. 
M, presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- Feundehty Jele Suge, sive 
y3 4 ¥ wf é ge e — cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- STEGER. BUILDING, CHICAGO 
age age pie > ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. Factories at Steger, Illinois, where the 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return of “Lincoln” and “Dixie” ‘Highways meet 
lorations. A million delighted users prove its DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. ; 
Gelue, Popular ints: Flesh, ig 9 fo White, ’ ls _s 
Ste by ol counters or mail. EVENINGS, 25 wewiiai 50 csi 75 sae se 00 and sit 50 |: 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn, U.S.A. —_—— 


































Cultivate — 


Have a youthful appearance, clear \ 
complexion, magnetic eyes, — } 








STAB 
O YEARS 





“% PHONE 
BRYANT 













With P. CLEM- 
ENT BROWN, 
Fashion Create 
and Design for 
trade and stage. 
Fashion Drawing 
and its Related 


Arts: Pattern 
fai wt The BILTMORE 
“Art in Dress”: 


DIAMONDS — PEARLS 


and JEWELRY 


For tes or Individuals 
LR Keiatess 2 Com 404 Street NY. 


and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive , 
hands, comfortable feet. Remove 4 
wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all 
through following our simple direc- ¢ 
tious. Thousands have done so. No 
drugs, no big expense and quick re- 








































































































Its. Send for latest 1 i 
many Beauty Hints—all free. pelle } THE aay ic cat 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE “Made in France” “ 5 
Dept. 46, 624 So. Michi Ave., 2 I J 4 I \ i 
(A Branch of Saneune Oecrati's Gricae ‘he A O G A S Ee SALON Where the social life 
STUDIOS of New York centers 
New York Address ; . 
! 599 Sth Ave. at 48th St. by day and evening 
: San Francisco Address : 
ore e fi ScottishRiteAuditorium 
Eare still S A CLOSE 
playing fO ALL THEATRES 
the winning > AND SHOPS 
sa Tae DUNHILL 
h ave no one PATENTED MAY 2. 1911 
- “ee onour || A goggle with as graceful lines as PIPES PARKER 
. the car you drive and one that performs its 
H. §, -— aad internationally famous course sniocion jet as effectively. ‘HAIR BALSAM 
architec let preparation of m 
Pe Se Were sporting writer on N. Y- || absolute protection from sun, wind, re Feat ag Be gene 
J. Wi, caveat, Give times Open champlon of of dust and flying particles, perfectly ventilated. , sauty to Gray or Faded Hi 
R. h ta - Rens 
“don! Daly Beene wetter on the lee- 1 | Op cainable everywhere from op- 
— Evans, Open and Amateur cham- pets Bec “7 — ota sabe 
Peter W: Lees, famous golf course architect. establishments. clad: acly surnis THE CLEANEST TASTE 
Herat an ole wee most humorous the address of your nearest p aler. M M IMPORTING co. IN THE WORLD 
Tom ° one of England’s leading F. A. HARDY & CO. 11 E. 45th ST., :: NEW YORK Exquisite mouth clean 
s' oi ness, so essential 3 
We are also making contracts, which Dept. H. Box 804, Chicago, Ill. Realth and seseet- : 
will be announced later, with other saiee Nettsa ah 
leading writers and cartoonists, both in regular Keeps 
this country and abroad. daily teeth clean 
No golf magazine published has "se 4 and beautifully 
such a list of brilliant authorities as polished. preserv- 
regular contributors. ing the enamel with 





Why not subscribe to COURSE AND 
CLUB-HOUSE and get the best golf 
reading at a considerable saving. 


Course and Club-House — a: | ac 
Subscription $2.00 per year e feep the Hair in Place 


, ° ifterent Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 
C. B. Wilcox & Co., Publishers : a getiielt 
303 Fifth Avenue - - - New York aot PH 


its natural color. 

30¢ and 60c at your Druggist 
THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 
200 Main St., Springville, N. ¥. 
SEND SAMPLE TUBE FREE 
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Pictorial Profusion 
Editorial Excellence 
Wit Humor 
Variety Brevity 
Literary Distinction 


Among the artist contributors are 


Charles Dana Gibson 
Victor C. Anderson 
W.H. Walker 
Oliver Herford 
R. B. Birch 
R. M. Crosby 
T. S. Sullivant 
Walter Tittle 


Edward Sandford Martin’s editorial page, 

pre-eminent for its sanity and humor, has 

a widespread influence. Other leading 

contributors are Agnes, Repplier, Arthur 7 
Guiterman, Richard LeGallienne, Caro- enanee 
lyn Wells, James S. Metcalfe, Kenneth wedi 


} Enclosed 
L. Roberts, Thomas L. Masson. eee hit oA 


13, Foreign {a 


4 
EVERY TUESDAY J ta Gao 
EVER YWHERE 7 
TEN CENTS 





“dl 


7 
7 





7 


7 : Open only to new subscrit 
veral le copies will 7 y w subscribers; no subscrip- 
a ——, sae tions renewed at this rate. 


receipt of ten cents. LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. 
4 One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 



























































We a N Att ON AD RO A D § T: 2 8 F OR FOUR POR SS BON. GER S 





SURVEY of the roster of National owners would reveal that a consider- 
able portion of our limited output each year goes into the service of 
families who depend entirely upon their motors for daily transportation. 
NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 


Nineteenth Successful Year 


Six and Twelve Cylinder Models 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car Four-Passenger Phaeton 
Four-Passenger Roadster Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan 
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in Period designs 


There is an added charm to the sweetest music when it floats through 
the silken portals of this lovely Louis XVI Gratonola. Its beautiful finish 
and graceful lines delight the eye, even as its pure and resonant tone 
fascinates the ear. Every distinctive period in art is represented in these 

er al beautiful Columbia Period Models. You 
‘ may be sure of finding one that will 
accord harmoniously with the decor- 

ative treatment of your home. 


Period Designs from $250 to $2100 
Standard Models up to $300 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


London Factory. 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
Canadian Factory: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 


“a 


Columbia Grafonola . 
in Louis XVI Design 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Ince 
New Y Le 








